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Language and Education in the Pacific 


France Mugler and John Lynch 


The aim of this book is to present and discuss certain issues relating to 
the use of Pacific languages in the formal education systems of Pacific 
countries. Before we examine these issues, however, some general back- 
ground information is in order. 


THE PACIFIC 


The Pacific region is a vast area of sea in which are scattered many 
thousands of islands—some mere ‘specks in the ocean’, others consider- 
ably larger. For the purposes of this book, ‘the Pacific’ (or ‘our region’) 
includes only Pacific Basin countries, and excludes Australia and its de- 
pendencies (e.g., Norfolk Island), the American state of Hawai‘i, and island 
South-East Asian countries, e.g., the Philippines, Malaysia and Indonesia 
(including the Indonesian province of Irian Jaya). 

The Pacific, as defined here, is an extremely complex area in terms of 
demography and political geography. There are over 20 political entities in 
this region, but the whole population is less than six million—and, if one 
excludes Papua New Guinea (PNG), that figure drops to considerably less 
than two million. Nation-states and territories range from nearly four mil- 
lion people in PNG to fewer than 10,000 in countries such as Nauru, Tuvalu, 
Niue and Tokelau.’ 

The people of the Pacific have also had a variety of colonial experi- 
ences. Tonga was never formally colonized, though it was a British 
protectorate from 1901 to 1970. Almost all the other Pacific countries are 
now independent, but were once colonies of one power or another—Aus- 
tralia, Britain, France, Germany, Japan, New Zealand, Spain, or the USA. 
Many countries had a succession of colonizers, as in Micronesia. Vanuatu 
had the dubious distinction of being jointly colonized by Britain and France. 
New Caledonia, French Polynesia and Wallis and Futuna are overseas ter- 
ritories of France. Guam and American Samoa are US territories; the 
Northern Mariana Islands are a commonwealth in association with 
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USA. Tokelau is a dependency of New Zealand. Pitcairn remains a colony 
of the United Kingdom. 

Just as Pacific countries vary enormously in land area, in population and 
in political history, so their economies also vary widely. Phosphate-rich 
Nauru has the highest per capita income in the region. Large countries such 
as PNG and Fiji have a diverse economic base, and, in the case of PNG at 
least, this extends to massive oil and mineral deposits. Many smaller states 
depend for revenue on the rather shaky combination of tourism and a few 
agricultural or marine commodities. Economic opportunities in many smaller 
countries are so limited that massive emigration (especially to New Zea- 
land, Australia and USA) has taken place: many more Niueans live in New 
Zealand, for example, than on Niue itself. Indeed, many of these smalle 
countries would be in much deeper financial difficulties were it not for re 
mittances sent home by these emigrants. 


LANGUAGES OF THE PACIFIC 


In addition to this demographic and political complexity, the Pacific is 
also the most linguistically complex region in the world. It is complex be- 
cause of the number of languages spoken, the number of different unrelated 
language families represented, the high degree of multilingualism, and the 
development of pidgins, creoles and similar contact languages. 


Vernacular Languages 


In the Pacific as we have defined it, over /,000 distinct vernacular 
languages are spoken.’ This is about one-fifth of the world’s languages. 
Because the region’s population is small and scattered, most of these lan- 
guages have very small numbers of speakers: the average number of 
speakers per language is 5000-6000. As far as the strictly indigenous 
vernaculars are concerned, those with the largest numbers of speakers are 
Fijian with about 300,000,’ Samoan with about 250,000, and Enga (PNG) 
with around 200,000 speakers. At the other end of the scale, there are about 
170 languages (virtually all of them in Melanesia), each spoken by fewer 
than 200 people. 

Most of the languages in our region are related to each other as members 
of the Austronesian language family. That is, 5,000 years or so ago, speak- 
ers of a single ancestral language diffused from west to east, settling on the 
islands of the Pacific as they moved slowly eastward. In each area, different 
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linguistic changes took place, giving rise to the great diversity which we see 
today. 

However, the majority of the languages of PNG, as well as a few in Solo- 
mon Islands, do not belong to this family, but rather to a number of apparently 
unrelated non-A ustronesian families (also known collectively as Papuan lan- 
guages), whose ultimate origins are obscure. The ancestors of these people 
have been in the Pacific for much longer—perhaps 50,000 years, or even 
longer. 

None of these languages was written before Europeans came to the 
Pacific. Writing systems were devised by European missionaries, using the 
letters of the Roman alphabet. Although some languages (e.g., Fijian, 
Tongan and Samoan) have been written for 150 years or more, many lan- 
guages (especially in Melanesia) are still unwritten. 


Metropolitan Languages 


The missionaries, traders and colonizers brought their own languages 
with them, of course. Although Christian missionaries in general preferred 
to use local vernaculars in their preaching and teaching, so as better to reach 
the hearts and minds of the people, colonizers usually had the opposite 
view. The language of the colonial power became the language of govern- 
ment, thus the language of power and advancement, in each Pacific 
colony. Although a certain amount of official status was given to vernacu- 
lars in some colonies (see below), in others the local languages were totally 
or largely ignored as far as the operation of the colony was concerned. 

To aconsiderable extent, this situation is still true in the modern Pacific. 
The metropolitan languages—.e., the former colonial languages—give much 
greater regional and international access than does any Pacific language 
(apart from Melanesian Pidgin, the regional lingua franca of Melanesia): 
Fijians, Solomon Islanders and Cook Islanders study at national and re- 
gional institutions in English; New Caledonians and Tahitians discuss business 
or politics in French. 

The major metropolitan language today in the Pacific is English. It is 
the official language of almost all Pacific countries, as well of all regional 
organizations. French is the official language in the remaining French ter- 
ritories and has official status alongside English and Bislama in Vanuatu. 
Spanish, once much more widespread, is now the metropolitan language 
only of isolated Rapanui (Easter Island), a territory of Chile. German and 
Japanese have not had official status anywhere in our region for decades. 
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Contact Languages 


The ‘biggest’ Pacific language (in terms of the number of speakers) is 
Melanesian Pidgin, with its major national dialects Tok Pisin in PNG, Pijin 
in Solomon Islands; and Bislama in Vanuatu. Estimates of the total number 
of speakers vary considerably: perhaps half a million people speak it as 
their first language; another two million or more may use it frequently as a 
second language. 

Melanesian Pidgin is an English-lexifier pidgin/creole. Put very simply, 
this language developed about 200 years ago as a result of contact between 
Europeans (mainly though not exclusively English-speaking) and Pacific 
Islanders—i.e., it was a pidgin. Initially is was probably a very simple, 
basic language which was used when people had no other common language 
in which to conduct their business. As a result of intermarriage across 
language boundaries, increased social mobility and expansion of urban 
centres, however, large numbers of people came to rely on this language 
more and more in their daily lives. Many of them speak it as their first (and 
sometimes only) language—i.e., it is now acreole. Most of the vocabulary 
derives from English, though the grammar and the semantic system generally 
follow the patterns of Melanesian languages. Melanesian Pidgin serves as 
a lingua franca within PNG, Solomon Islands and Vanuatu, as well as 
between these countries. 

Two other important contact languages are also spoken in the Pacific. 
One of these is Hiri Motu (formerly called Police Motu), which is a pidgin/ 
creole spoken in the southern part of PNG. It derives ultimately from a 
simplified version of the Motu language of the Port Moresby area, which 
was spread initially by the colonial police force and has since become an 
important regional lingua franca in PNG. 

The other, Fiji Hindi (or Fiji Baa#), is a different kettle of fish again. It 
is a mixture of a variety of the North Indian dialects spoken by most of the 
original indentured labourers who came to Fiji (this dialect-mix being tech- 
nically called a koine). This ‘mixture’ has further incorporated words from 
English and Fijian, making Fiji Hindi a unique language considerably dif- 
ferent from ‘Standard’ or Shudh Hindi. Fiji Hindi is the first language of 
nearly all people of Indian ancestry living in Fiji today. 


Multilingualism 


The considerable linguistic diversity of the Pacific, combined with its 
recent colonial history, has contributed to making this one of the most mul- 
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tilingual areas of the world, in which the norm is to know at least two lan- 
guages and sometimes many more. This is particularly true of Melanesia, 
with its exceptionally high language density: contact between neighbouring 
communities speaking different languages had happened for centuries be- 
fore the arrival of Europeans. Afterward, other languages also entered these 
communities—languages used by churches and regional lingua francas, 
Pidgin, English and French. Thus a Ni-Vanuatu, for example, may know 
the vernacular languages of both his or her parents, Bislama, English, and 
some French. 

Increased urbanization and travel—both in Melanesia and elsewhere in 
the region—also mean that a particular vernacular may have become a lingua 
franca for the whole country, as Tahitian has in French Polynesia. But even 
in those countries of Polynesia and Micronesia which have only one ver- 
nacular, such as Samoa, Niue or Marshall Islands, the former colonial language 
has made its presence felt not only through its official role in government and 
education, but also through the increasing prevalence of the media (particu- 
larly television in recent years) and through regular contact with expatriate 
workers as well as Pacific Islanders who have settled outside their country of 
origin and who return for visits. 

Thus multilingualism has always been a way of life in Melanesia, and it 
has perhaps increased since European contact. At least a degree of bilin- 
gualism has become the norm in the rest of the Pacific. That using more 
than one language is a natural, daily occurrence to nearly all the people of 
the region and mitigates, to some extent, the presence in the education sys- 
tems of the ex-colonial language. In the words of Richard Benton (1981:3), 
the fact that the language of the school is different from the language of the 
community “has characterized formal education for millenia, and is still the 
norm in many parts of the world”. While this is true also of the Pacific and 
does create a number of difficulties, for many Pacific Islanders the lan- 
guage of the school is just another language to learn. 


LANGUAGE AND EDUCATION 


While Pacific Islanders have educated their children informally for mil- 
lennia, formal education—schools, syllabuses, examinations, etc.—was a 
European introduction. The first schools were mission schools and, though 
the primary aim of mission education was religious conversion, other sub- 
jects were also taught. In some parts of the region, colonial governments 
stayed out of education until relatively recently, preferring to let the churches 
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handle it; in others, government became involved much earlier. Pacific coun- 
tries differ widely with respect to the way in which languages are used in 
the education system, and these differences depend to a considerable extent 
on the linguistic make-up of the country and the attitude of colonial offi- 
cials towards that linguistic make-up. 

In much of Polynesia, Pacific languages are quite widely used in the 
formal education system, as well as in other official and semi-official 
contexts. Let us take Western and American Samoa as a typical 
example. There is only one vernacular, Samoan. It has been written for 
nearly two centuries, and there is a considerable body of religious and secu- 
lar literature in the language. It is the language of the church, the language 
of public ceremony, the language of most daily activities. About 250,000 
people speak it. Samoan thus has considerable status in Samoa—and it has 
no competition from any other Pacific language. Because of this status, 
and because of the relatively large number of people who speak the lan- 
guage, it is not difficult to see how Samoan has achieved a certain amount 
of official recognition within the Samoan education system, as a ‘partner’ 
with English. Samoan preserves the links with the traditional culture, and 
allows children to be immersed in school and schoolwork quickly; English 
gives the access to international information, and allows Samoans to go to 
educational institutions outside Samoa. 

In Melanesia, on the other hand, Pacific languages have virtually no 
official place in the education system. For example, nearly 70 languages 
are spoken in Solomon Islands, which has a population only slightly larger 
than that of the two Samoas. No Solomon Islands vernacular has more than 
15,000 speakers, and 12 of them have fewer than 200 speakers each. With 
one or two very minor exceptions, no Solomon Islands language has any 
prestige or status outside its own restricted area.* Using vernaculars in edu- 
cation would thus involve preparing curricula and materials and training 
teachers in a large number of languages, each of which would be used in 
one school, or at most very few schools; economic and manpower costs of 
this were and are seen as too high, especially for languages whose political 
status is very low. The one widespread language which might have been used 
nation-wide in education is Pijin. However, because colonial officials (and 
post-colonial administrators as well) viewed Pijin as “baby talk’ or ‘broken 
English’, this language was ignored in the education system. Thus school 
children in Solomon Islands do all of their schooling in English. 

To a greater or lesser extent, all Pacific countries have undergone some 
soul-searching regarding the ‘best’ way to use their languages in the formal 
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education system. Arguments have been pretty heated in some countries, 
at least at certain periods. English (or French) can be seen as providing 
‘quality’ education, access to a range of materials and information, pass- 
ports to overseas institutions and links to the international scientific 
community. At the same time, they can also be seen as cutting Pacific Is- 
landers off from their cultural roots, as being overpowering and 
uncontrollable agents of social and cultural change in Pacific societies and 
as leading to sometimes unrealistic expectations regarding employment and 
advancement. 

The use of vernacular languages in education is often seen as providing 
for social stability and the maintenance and transmission of important cul- 
tural values, and as being a link with the past. But at the same time 
yernaculars are also seen as being too limited—they cannot be used outside 
the community, and they are often viewed as ‘the road to nowhere’ by par- 
ents and educators looking to develop their country and to provide the next 
generation with a secure economic place in that country. 


THIS COLLECTION 


This last set of issues brings us to what this book is about. It was origi- 
nally designed to provide an up-to-date and fairly wide-ranging collection 
of articles for a course about the place of Pacific languages in education 
which is taught at the University of the South Pacific (USP). This collec- 
tion was therefore intended first and foremost for USP students who are 
interested in language in education in their respective countries and in the 
region; in teaching; and in pursuing careers in curriculum development, 
teacher training, educational planning, and the like. It is hoped that the in- 
terest of the book will spread beyond this initial audience to students at 
other Pacific and Pacific Rim universities and other tertiary institutions, 
such as teacher training colleges, and to any other professionals and aca- 
demics interested in Pacific languages and language issues in education. 

Although the focus was initially to be on the countries of the Pacific 
which are members of the USP,? it gradually expanded to cover a slightly 
wider geographical area and the collection now includes articles or inter- 
views about the situation in areas which border the USP region, such as 
New Zealand, Guam, New Caledonia and French Polynesia. Guam and the 
French territories have had quite different colonial experiences from the 
rest of the countries examined in this collection. As a consequence both 
have inherited education systems and philosophies which are quite differ- 
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ent from those prevailing in the rest of the Pacific. In addition, in the case of 
the French territories, a different metropolitan language is used as the 
medium of instruction—French. New Zealand is of interest for two main 
reasons: its innovations in the revival of the Maori language, and relatively 
recent efforts on the part of various Pacific Island communities who have 
made New Zealand their new home to have their languages recognized for- 
mally in the education system, in the hope that this will help maintain them as 
viable community languages. 

The book is intended to give the reader a picture of the current place of 
vernacular languages in the education systems of the various countries it 
examines. It is meant to answer such questions as: What is the role of the 
vernacular in primary schools in this country? In secondary schools? Is 
the vernacular used as a medium of instruction? If so, up to what level? For 
which subjects? Is the vernacular taught as a subject, and, if so, up to what 
level? Is it examinable? Can this country be described as having a bilin- 
gual education sytem? How many vernaculars are present in the education 
system? 

Besides bringing readers up to date on these facts, the papers in this 
collection also raise a number of issues. Among these are (in no particular 
order): 

e the hard choices that often need to be made in multilingual countries as 
to which vernacular or vernaculars to use in school; 


e the transition between one medium of instruction and another and the 
delicate timing of the switch; 


* the practical difficulties of developing teaching and learning materials; 


¢ problems of standardization and vocabulary development which hinder 
the use of vernaculars in education; 


¢ the training given (or not given) to teachers in using the vernacular either 
as a medium of instruction or as a subject; 


e the use of vernacular languages at the tertiary level; 


¢ the challenge to schools posed by the increasingly multilingual nature of 
urbanized school populations; 


e the differences between official policy and daily classroom practice with 
respect to the medium of instruction; 
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the striking absence in education of some vernaculars which are spoken 
by substantial numbers of people; 

the various ways in which the term ‘vernacular’ is used in the context of 
education; 

the genesis of attitudes towards vernaculars and their place in education; 
the increasing role of non-government programmes and of literacy 


programmes for women, and the interplay between the work of 
governments and of non-governmental organizations (NGOs). 


NOTES 


Henceforth, we will use the term ‘country’ to refer to a political entity within the 
Pacific, whether or not that entity is politically independent. 

The term ‘vernacular’ refers to the language of a community which is rarely used 
outside that community. This term contrasts with ‘lingua franca’, which refers to the 
language of one communily which is used by speakers of other communities, speak- 
ing other vernaculars, to communicate across language boundaries. Figures for the 
number of languages and their speakers are taken from Lynch (1993). 

‘Fijian’ actually refers to a complex linguistic situation in which the speech of com- 
munities in the west of Fiji is unintelligible to those in the east. However, because of 
the spread of Standard (Bauan) Fijian as the official variety, it is legitimate to refer to 
‘the Fijian language’ in this context. 

One or two vernaculars (such as Roviana) were once used by the Christian missions 
as lingua francas over a fairly wide area, but their importance as ‘church languages’ 
has declined considerably since the Second World War. 

The University of the South Pacific is a regional institution which serves the peoples 
of 12 member countries: Cook Islands, Fiji, Kiribati, Marshall Islands, Nauru, Niue, 
Solomon Islands, Tokelau, Tonga, Tuvalu, Vanuatu and Western Samoa. 
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And What of the Languages of 
Micronesia? 


Mary L. Spencer 


This article will tell the story of indigenous languages of the American- 
affiliated islands of Micronesia. To begin our story, I will give a brief overview 
of the origins and relations of the languages spoken in these parts of Micro- 
nesia. Following this, I will provide a contextual introduction by reviewing 
the critical events affecting the languages of Micronesia in the post-contact 
history of the region. . 

I will then examine in more depth the major events and conditions af- 
fecting the languages since World War II. For example, it is important for 
the reader to grasp how changes in the language policies of the Trust Terri- 
tory of the Pacific Islands and the Compacts of Free Association, the regional 
migration phenomena and the differing political and economic statuses of 
the entities of the region have contributed to our current cultural-linguistic 
circumstances and our future prospects. 

In a 1989 conference, most of the indigenous language experts of Micro- 
nesia passed a series of resolutions on actions needed to protect and to develop 
their languages further. I will review our progress toward these benchmarks 
and consider if the perspective of time points out new needs. 


LINGUISTIC ORIGINS AND RELATEDNESS OF 
THE LANGUAGES 


The indigenous languages of the geographic area known as Micronesia 
are all part of the Austronesian language family, one of the largest language 
families in the world (Figure 1). The Chamorro language, which is indi- 
genous to Guam and the Commonwealth of the Northern Mariana Islands 
(CNMI), and Palauan, which is indigenous to the Republic of Palau, are both 
Western Malayo-Polynesian languages. Their closest relatives are probably 
in the Philippines or Indonesia, although much research remains to be done to 
confirm this hypothesis and to explain the details of the relationships (Rehg, 
personal communication, 19 Nov 1995).' 
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Figure 1. Relationships of Austronesian languages. 
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Chamorro and Palauan are mutually unintelligible. They are linguisti- 
cally quite different from the other indigenous languages of Micronesia. 
Based on grammatical and structural features, the linguist Donald Topping 
(1973) believes that Chamorro is a Philippine-type language which is most 
closely related to Tagalog and Ilocano. Casual observations of Chamorro 
usage will draw attention to the presence of Spanish loan words. Some 
have wrongly concluded a greater influence of Spanish on Chamorro than 
is actually present, underestimating the overall integrity of the language. But 
as Topping asserts, “Chamorro is a full-fledged language, with all the 
complexities and richness of any other language in the world.” Those in- 
terested in a detailed examination of the influence of Spanish on Chamorro 
will want to consult the research of Spanish linguists Carmen-Paloma A lbala 
Hernandez and Rafael Rodriguez-Ponga Salamanca (1986), who gathered 
and analyzed extensive samples of Chamorro speech on Guam. Ina forth- 
coming publication sponsored by the Guam Humanities Council, Paulette 
Coulter translates and comments on the Spanish investigations. 

The Palauan language is the subject of more detailed linguistic analysis 
in the Palauan Reference Grammar (Josephs 1974), and the forthcoming 
grammatical publication for school use by Josephs, Emesiochl and 
Tmodrang. Contemporary Palauan contains a collection of Japanese loan 
words (Holan 1990). 

All of the other languages of the geographic region of Micronesia are 
known as Oceanic languages. Most of them have been termed Nuclear 
Micronesian languages. Among the Nuclear Micronesian languages are the 
Chuukic, Pohnpeic, Kosraean, Marshallese, and Kiribati languages. The 
Chuukic languages include Mortlockese and all Nuclear Micronesian lan- 
guages west of the Mortlocks, such as Lagoon Chuukese, Puluwatese, 
Carolinian, Ulithian, Woleaian, Satawalese, and Sonsorolese. Pohnpeic lan- 
guages include Pohnpeian, Mwoakiloa (formerly called Mokilese), and 
Pingalapese. The languages spoken on Sapwuafik Atoll (formerly called 
Ngatik) are an interesting case. The men speak an English-based creole. A 
dialect of Pohnpeian is spoken by both men and women. The position of 
Nauruan within the Oceanic languages is unclear. Jackson (1986) believes 
that Nauruan and Nuclear Micronesian languages form a higher subgroup 
which he calls “Greater Micronesian”. 

A few of the Oceanic languages of Micronesia are Polynesian 
languages. Nukuoro and Kapingamarangi, southern outer islands of Pohnpei 
State, Federated States of Micronesia (FSM), are both Polynesian outliers. 
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The position of Yapese is uncertain: It appears to be an Oceanic language 
with its closest relatives in Melanesia (Ross 1995). 

Various linguists have speculated on the relationships among the Nu- 
clear Micronesian languages (e.g., Quakenbush 1966, Jackson 1983), speaking 
of “a Chuukic [Trukic] language chain” or continuum. Ellis (1992) began a 
promising line of empirical research on intelligibility across pairs of the Nu- 
clear Micronesian languages which seems to illustrate gradients of 
understanding by speakers of a particular language for other Micronesian 
languages. Reference grammars were published on a number of these lan- 
guages as part of the Univerity of Hawai‘i’s Pacific and Asian Linguistics 
Institute (PALI) (e.g., Lee, Cornelius & Asher 1975), and a few others have 
been researched with publication pending (e.g., Chuukese by Hiroshi Sugita, 
and Marshallese by Bender & Capelle). All of the Nuclear Micronesian 
languages bear the imprints of contact languages (particularly Japanese and 
English) to some extent. Research on the influence of Japanese on Chuukese 
is currently being conducted by Toki (personal communication, 4 Sep 1995). 

Chuuk State, FSM, has three closely related languages: Chuukese, 
Mortlockese, and Puluwatese. Chuukese, which is spoken in the lagoon 
islands of Chuuk, has the largest number of speakers. It is also spoken in 
the Hall Islands to the north. In recent years, Weno Island (formerly called 
Moen), the government center of the state, has received residents from all 
parts of the state, making it a place where all of these languages and dialectal 
differences come together. 

Mortlockese is spoken in all of the islands and atolls south of Chuuk 
Lagoon (Etal, Lukunor, Atawan, Namoluk, Nama, and Losap). It has been 
considered to be a dialect of Chuukese, and there is indeed some degree of 
mutual intelligibility between the two languages (Umwech 1990). But its 
phonology and morphology, as well as some of its lexicon, are different 
enough to require independent treatment. For example, there may be 12 
contrasting vowels in Mortlockese as compared with the 9 vowels of 
Chuukese. In both languages, vowels proliferated from the 5 vowels of the 
Oceanic languages. Mortlockese and Chuukese have significant syntactic 
differences as well. Umwech suggests that these considerations make it 
practical to treat Mortlockese as a distinct language. 

Puluwatese is spoken in atolls west of Chuuk—Pulusuk, Puluwat, Tamatam, 
Pulap and Namonuito—and by the people of Carolinian origin in Tanapag 
Village in Saipan, CNMI. It too, subdivides into several dialects. 

Several dialects of Woleaian are spoken in some of the outer islands of 
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Petroglyph from Chief Gadao’s Cave, Guam 
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Yap State, FSM (Woleai, Satawai, Lamorek, Elato, Ifaluk, Faraulep, and 
Eauripik), as well as in Saipan as one of the Carolinian dialects. Ulithian is 
spoken in the Yap outer islands of Ulithi, Fais, and Sorol. Sonsorolese is 
spoken in several dialects in Tobi, Merir, Sonsorol, and Puloanna, which 
are outer islands of the Republic of Palau. 

Readers interested in more detailed discussions of the linguistic origins 
of Micronesian languages should refer to Bender (1971) and Jackson (1986). 


CRITICAL EVENTS AFFECTING THE LANGUAGES 
IN POST-CONTACT HISTORY 


The first foreign languages to make contact with the traditional oral lan- 
guages of Micronesia were those of the first European and Asian explorers 
and military occupiers in the region.? Spanish, German, English and, later, 
Japanese, were foremost among these. The first Europeans to affect the 
indigenous languages did so by introducing their own languages to 
Micronesians in powerful ways, such as through the missionary process of 
converting Micronesians to new religions, through commercial trading ac- 
tivities and under the authority of military domination. One of the extremely 
forceful events was the development of spelling systems for the indigenous 
languages and the conversion of the oral languages to written form. 

The first attempts to develop literacy in the Micronesian region were 
made by Spanish Catholic priests in the Marianas as early as the 1600s. In 
the four years following his arrival in Guam in 1668, Father Diego Luis de 
Sanvitores founded three seminaries for the education of Chamorro girls 
and boys. His religious efforts were funded by Queen Mariana (for whom 
the Mariana Islands are named), wife of Philip IV of Spain, because of her 
interest in the Christian education of native children. According to earlier 
scholars of the history of Guam and the Northern Marianas (Thompson 
1947, Joseph & Murray 1951), the establishment of mission schools began 
in 1674, and, by the end of the Spanish period, every village in Guam had a 
school where children were taught reading, writing, arithmetic, Spanish, 
music, handicrafts, and Catholic doctrine. Spanish records do not docu- 
ment the extension of this form of schooling to the Northern Marianas. 

According to contemporary scholars of the Chamorro language 
(Underwood 1987a), the focus of these efforts was to develop a rudimen- 
tary spelling system and to translate the Bible and other church documents 
into the language of the indigenous Chamorros. Until recent times, written 
materials in Chamorro continued to emphasize biblical and catechism 
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materials, with few, if any, strictly educational materials being developed. 
Changes in the early Chamorro orthography reflected changes that were 
taking place in the spelling of Castilian Spanish in Spain at the 
time. However, attempts to develop a Chamorro literature appear to have 
been absent, with the main function of written Chamorro being to acceler- 
ate the conversion of the Chamorro people to Catholicism. 

In the 1800s, the American Protestant missionaries from Boston estab- 
lished mission schools in Kosrae and later in Pohnpei and the Marshall Islands 
(Anttila 1965). They developed the earliest orthographies and basic read- 
ing materials in several of the Micronesian area languages (e.g., Marshallese, 
Pohnpeian, Kosraean, Chuukese), and did so expressly for the purpose of 
educating both children and adults. The purposes of their schools appear to 
have combined ministry training and attempts to develop literacy in the 
members of their churches. 

After establishing their first mission school in Kosrae in 1852, Protes- 
tant missionaries worked extensively in English as an instructional 
medium. After the installment of the initial mission school on Ebon Atoll, 
in the Marshall Islands, schools sprang up on other islands in the Marshalls. 
In 1879 they moved the mission schools they had established in the Marshalls 
and Kiribati to Kosrae. In 1886 a girls’ school was added in Kosrae. 


The work was systematized, and a little printing office was set 
up. Native children were trained as typesetters, for the teachers were 
anxious to get the Bible into Marshallese hands as quickly as 
possible. To that end, the Bible was translated into Marshallese. A 
training school was established to teach theology to native Christians 
who were to assist in the field. This was the school which was 
moved to Kosrae in 1879 (Anttila 1965, based on Fensham & Tuthill 
1907). 

A girls’ boarding school was begun in Pohnpei in 1882, and ended six 
years later when the Spanish banished the Protestants from Pohnpei and 
installed Spanish as the mandatory language of instruction. In another de- 
velopment, a mission training school for young men and women of the 
Mortlock Islands and Chuuk was established in Chuuk in 1886. A girls’ 
school was also established in Chuuk by a missionary woman about the 
same time. The language of instruction was probably a mixture since the 
main educators were native English speakers who were learning the lan- 
guages of the students. A printing press was put into operation in one of the 
Chuukese mission schools in 1892. “The missionaries translated the Bible, 
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reduced native languages to writing, put out grammars, readers, textbooks, 
and dictionaries” (Antilla 1965, based on Fensham & Tuthill 1907). 

Although Spanish priests from the Philippines were in the Palaus in the 
late 17th century, Spain apparently made no educational attempts until the 
late 19th century. "Yap too was almost untouched by European languages 
and education during this period. 

During the brief German occupation of Micronesia from 1885 until the 
First World War, Germany made little investment in education, leaving it 
almost entirely to various missionary groups. During this time, school at- 
tendance for children 7-13 years of age was made mandatory. In the Palaus, 
the men’s houses were replaced by schools for young men. Nearing the 
end of the German period, in 1905, the American Protestant Missionaries of 
Boston reported 3,517 students in their missionary schools. When World 
War I began, Germany’s colonial authority in Micronesia was quickly 
grasped by Japan. 

The Japanese closed most mission schools in Micronesia in 1914 
(Yanaihara 1940), although some mission schools were allowed to con- 
tinue if they did not disturb peace and order. Lessons in the Japanese 
language, arithmetic, and singing were given by the Japanese. The Japanese- 
sponsored native elementary schools were set up in numerous administrative 
centers. About 1921, 17 Japanese schools had 2,300 children of about 8-12 
years of age. Conflicting reports surround the issue of the language of 
instruction. Some (e.g., Yanaihara 1940) insist that only Japanese was used; 
others (e.g., Anttila 1965) report first-person accounts by Micronesian teach- 
ing assistants who claim to have translated the Japanese teacher’s verbal 
instructions into the vernacular, in a concurrent bilingual instructional 
method. But there is no argument against the conclusion that the vernacular 
languages were never used in written form during the period of the Japanese 
educational system. According to Anttila, 1925 Japanese government reports 
on the 1924 school year showed that half of the total school time was spent 
in learning Japanese (“pronunciation, easy conversation, reading and writing 
of composition in kata-kana characters”).> For second year students, hira- 
gana characters and Chinese characters were added. In 1926, nine mission 
schools continued to operate. Most taught in the vernacular, but some had 
converted to Japanese as the language of instruction. School attendance was 
quite high in some islands, such as Yap Proper (98 per cent). But where 
students were widely scattered, as in Chuuk (about 50%), it was reported to 
be much lower (Price 1944). Even Micronesians who completed the five- 
year course (most had only three years) reportedly could not read a Japanese 
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newspaper, book, or magazine. Thus, Micronesian students were deprived 
of written language, even one in which instruction was provided, during the 
Japanese period. 

Once World War II began in earnest, information on education in Micro- 
nesia ceased to be reported. Later, the American Board of Commissioners 
for Foreign Missions reported (1948) that, with the exception of a handful 
of German missionaries, no foreign missionaries were permitted in the re- 
gion between 1941 and 1946. 


CRITICAL EVENTS AND CONDITIONS AFTER 
WORLD WAR II 


A series of critical post-World War I] events and conditions affected 
Micronesian languages, some of these forming radials along which activity 
has bubbled up and down from 1945 to the present. Among these are lan- 
guage policies for education; the nature of educational investments; relative 
language prestige; public understanding and acceptance of the value of na- 
tive languages in the development of higher order thinking skills and in the 
acquisition of additional languages and literacy; the effectiveness of admin- 
istration in education, government, and financial realms; language shift 
associated with increased contact with English; and the rate of application 
of effective language pedagogical innovation. The complex interplay of 
these factors can be seen in a host of developments during this period of 
history. 

After World War II, USA resumed its long-term political relationship 
with Guam and was appointed by the United Nations to be trustee of the 
Marshall Islands, the Northern Marianas, Kosrae, Pohnpei, Chuuk, Yap and 
Palau in the structure known as the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands 
(TTPI). USA began the biggest investment ever made in literacy and edu- 
cation in Micronesia. The greatest emphasis occurred during John F. 
Kennedy’s presidency in the 1960s. For this undertaking, English was gen- 
erally put forward as the prestige language (Underwood 1987b), a position 
reinforced by the fact that English proficiency is an essential qualification 
for those aspiring to hold a government job—the main source of salaried 
employment in the region. 

Today, English is a main academic subject in all schools within the 
region. It is the predominant language of the schools in Guam, although 
Chamorro is also an official language. Every public school student in Guam 
receives 30 minutes of Chamorro instruction per day througtiout the elemen- 
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tary level and as an elective at the secondary level. In the past decade, Eng- 
lish has rapidly enlarged its role in the schools of the CNMI. Increasingly, 
English has become the medium of instruction, especially as the number of 
non-Chamorro teachers has increased and large investments have been made 
in US textbooks. 

In Palau, FSM and the Marshalls, curriculum frameworks speak of a 
systematic scheduling of the vernacular and English languages as the me- 
dium and as the topic of instruction (e.g., FSM’s National Curriculum of 
Minimum Standards 1990). In actual practice, the vernacular languages are 
used more extensively than planned in the upper elementary grades as the 
medium of instruction, and to a greater degree than expected at the second- 
ary level as well (e.g., Spencer et al. 1992). Due to some of the factors 
listed above, as well as language prestige, internal and external political 
pressures, orthography controversies, lack of public understanding of the 
role of the home language in child development, and the slow pace of ver- 
nacular material production and pedagogy, the indigenous languages have 
not taken their full and needed place in the literacy and content area educa- 
tion of Micronesian children since the end of World War II. 

Except in Guam, English is a second and usually non-dominant language 
in the lives of the majority of school teachers. Except for Guam and the 
CNMI, English is present in the Micronesian communities only as a 
government and tourist language, or a lingua franca amongst Micronesians 
of diverse linguistic groups. Thus, students will develop in a linguistic 
community in which the indigenous language of their culture is the primary 
linguistic input. In central commercial locations, English is becoming a 
prominent visitor to Micronesian homes through recently established 
television broadcasting systems. In more distant areas, as in many of the 
islands of the Chuuk Lagoon or Chuuk’s more distant outer islands, or in 
the villages along the coasts of Babelthuap in Palau, English is rarely or 
occasionally heard. 

One of the most forceful stimulants for increasing Micronesians’ use of 
English, and for setting aside the use of the vernacular languages, has been 
the desire of policy makers to supply students with elaborately printed US 
textbooks and other educational materials. For 20 years, the most wide- 
spread curriculum material in Micronesia was the South Pacific Commission 
Tate Oral materials and readers. Dissatisfaction with the educational quality 
of these materials in the 1980s, a vigorous marketing campaign by US text- 
book publishers, and the availability of money to purchase US textbooks 
resulted in a flood of US texts in English that were frequently too difficult 
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for either students or teachers to read. The nascent material development 
process in vernacular languages, begun with federally funded bilingual edu- 
cation programs, ground to a snail’s pace when, a few years following the 
signing of the Compacts of Free Association, direct US funding for bilin- 
gual education ended. 

During the 1950s and 1960s, when educational development was se- 
lected as a major strategy to represent US involvement in the Micronesian 
region, educational decision makers were undecided about the most appro- 
priate language use policy for the schools. Many of the imported teachers 
and ‘experts’ opposed the use of the vernacular languages in the schools, 
arguing that vernacular materials would not be helpful to students as they 
entered all-English high schools and colleges. The importance of English 
was also pegged on the hope of developing a lingua franca that would per- 
mit peoples of the region to communicate across cultures and political 
jurisdictions. Robert Gibson, High Commissioner of the Trust Territory 
and a major educational influence of the time, vigorously advocated use of 
vernaculars for school materials and for instuctional media. 

A regional review of language policies by indigenous language experts 
(Palomo 1990) revealed that the indigenous languages and English usually 
shared official status, but that controversies over adoption of new ortho- 
graphies was impeding full use of indigenous languages in many 
domains. This was proving to be especially true in the development of edu- 
cational materials. Because material development was done in the newly 
revised orthographies, instead of the old church-developed spelling systems, 
these activities were controversial! in some communities (see Spencer, Aguilar 
& Woo 1990). More recently, Capelle, Umwech and Tawerilmang have 
reported that political progress has been made in their jurisdictions toward 
greater accepance of the new spelling systems for Marshallese, Chuukese, 
and the languages of Yap, respectively. 

Strong contemporary efforts to develop the vernacular languages in writ- 
ten form emerged in the 1970s. A resolution of the Micronesian Congress 
in 1969 set the stage by calling for the use of the vernacular languages in all 
public schools of the region. In response to this call, in 1971, the Univer- 
sity of Hawai‘i initiated the PALI Project to develop vernacular dictionaries 
and reference grammar books for each of nine Micronesian languages. All 
departments of education in the region sent participants to the University of 
Hawai‘i. The project used a strategy of pairing an outside trained linguist 
with an indigenous language informant who was simultaneously receiving 
linguistic training. It is remarkable that most of the dictionaries were com- 
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pleted (except Ulithian, Satawalese, and Mortlockese). They and the refer- 
ence grammars that accompany many of them supplied essential resources 
for development of indigenous vernacular literatures, writing systems, edu- 
cational materials, and for vernacular materials for all other major societal 
functions, such as business, government, and the media. Most of the highly 
trained indigenous linguists who evolved from this process have continued 
to be active, and play prominent roles in education, government, and poii- 
tics of the region. 

Simultaneously, elementary school staff obtained the first US federally 
funded bilingual education grants in Micronesia. In 1968 the first such pro- 
gram Was initiated on the island of Rotain CNMI. In 1970 the first bilingual 
education program, Kolehion Mandikiké, was begun in Guam with US fed- 
eral support. Other jurisdictions in the region soon followed these 
examples. Guam went further and established the Chamorro Language and 
Culture Program in 1974, which is locally supported. 

The important role played by the University of Hawai‘i in dictionary 
development was extended by three other US federally funded projects. In 
early 1974, a program for Micronesian teachers, known as BETT (Bilin- 
gual Education Teacher Training), was established. All local school systems 
in Micronesia took the opportunity to send classroom teachers and curricu- 
lum writers. A group of more than 20 participants attended regular University 
of Hawai‘i classes in English as a Second Language (ESL) and linguistics. 
Especially designed courses in curriculum development and the writing of 
vernacular reading materials were offered to the participants. The BETT 
Program was renamed BEPM, Bilingual Education Program for Micronesia, 
and continued unti] 1983. During this period, over 100 Micronesian educa- 
tors participated in the program at the University of Hawai‘i. Many received 
degrees, at both the undergraduate and graduate levels. 

Following BETT or BEPM training, most participants returned to their 
islands and joined bilingual education programs, which supported curricu- 
lum writers and artists and absorbed newly returned BETT and BEPM 
participants as they developed new vernacular materials. The Pacific Area 
Language Materials (PALM) project in the late 1970s created a resource 
foundation for training, technical assistance, and actual printing and pro- 
duction of many materials. 

The basic bilingual education programs in Micronesia were viewed by 
many as having the development of vernacular materials as their main 
function. Unfortunately, the funding and time limits of these programs, as 
well as local organizational priorities, limited them to material 
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Chamorro 13 35 38 ae 115 elementary language arts 
Kosraean 19 21 39 15 94 elementary language arts, some science, math, social 
studies; mostly student materials 
Marshallese 15 17 4 0 36 elementary language arts and some science and health, 
student materials 
Palauan 10 10 0 21 41 elementary language arts; some content area materials for th 
grades 4-6 a 
Pohnpeian 8 41 a2 5 76 elementary language arts ra 
iT] 
Chuukese 9 47 9 9 74 elementary language arts wa 
Ulithian 4 24 10 | 39 mostly early elementary language arts; none in use = 
is Woleaian 5 51 0 0 56 elementary language arts and some content area materials 5 
we aa 
Satawalese 0 0 0 0 0 & 
o 
Yapese 2 16 6 16 40 . 
= 
Mortlockese 0 0 0 0 0 Ss 
re) 
Pingalapese 0 0 0 0 0 9 
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Ae) 
Mwoakiloa 0 0 0 0 0 a 
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Sapwuavik 0 0 0 0 0 
Ngatikese 
Nukuoro 0 0 0 0 0 


Table 1. 1982-1983 status of PALM vernacular publications. (Source: Gibson, R. (1983). Instructional 
Materials Catalogue, 1982/83 
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development. The establishment of effective bilingual education pedagogical 
strategies at the classroom and school levels did not fully evolve. Neverthe- 
less, the early bilingual education grants may legitimately be credited with 
most advances that have been made to date on vernacular material 
development, dissemination, classroom use of the materials and language 
training for teachers. Although they were aided by other funding sources 
as well, these grants supported curriculum writers, specialists, and preparation 
and printing costs for many of the vernacular materials created in the 
region. Most of these were student language arts materials for grades one 
through five. The later materials began to address social studies, health, 
mathematics, and auxilary teacher materials (Table 1). 

In 1983 PALM issued an inventory of the materials they and the school 
systems had produced. No thorough inventory has been undertaken since 
that time. Today, these same materials, added to the vernacular translations 
of the Bible, comprise the majority of first language literacy and education 
materials in FSM, Palau and the Marshalls. CNMI has produced a large 
number of Chamorro and Carolinian materials with its federally and locally 
funded bilingual education programs. Guam’s Chamorro Language Com- 
mission and the Chamorro Language and Culture Program of the Guam 
Public School System have promoted the use of Chamorro in newspapers, 
public signage, and election materials, in addition to classroom materials. 

US funding for the PALM project was phased out in 1983. Although 
patchworks of minor local and federal budget allocations have continued to 
support small vernacular material development, the material development 
activities of the region have significantly declined since PALM ended. Be- 
sides the CNMI and Guam, Kosrae has continuously supported a team of 
vernacular material developers, revising and reprinting older materials, and 
creating new materials covering a variety of topics. Palau, although slow to 
develop new materials, has reprinted materials and disseminated them widely 
for use in its schools. Marshallese material developers have produced a 
small new collection, as has Pohnpei. Unfortunately, Chuuk’s vernacular 
materials appear to be completely unavailable to educators and no new in- 
digenous language materials have been developed for years. 


THE COMPACTS OF FREE ASSOCIATION 


In 1986 the Marshalls and FSM officially entered into new political ar- 
rangements with the USA. Compacts of Free Association were approved 
for both, giving them the status of nations. According to the terms of the 
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Compacts, citizens of both entities could freely enter and work in any part 
of the USA without need of immigration provision. Further, a 15-year 
financial arrangement was made in which annual allotments were reduced 
every five years and eligibility for many US federal programs was ended or 
reorganized. Palau’s Compact of Free Association went into effect on 1 
October 1994. Although its terms are similar, Palau enjoyed approximately 
eight more years of unfettered federal educational assistance than FSM or 
the Marshalls. 

Nationhood brought a degree of autonomy that these parts of Micro- 
nesia had not enjoyed for centuries. Their immediate agenda required 
vigorous economic development in preparation for the end of Compact fund- 
ing 15 years hence. It was impossible to predict what the effects of the 
Compacts would be on the Micronesian languages. Theoretically, autonomy 
could lead to casting out the English language and to emphasizing indi- 
genous languages or even other world languages. With authority over their 
own budgets, the nature of textbook development or adoption was entirely 
up to indigenous leaders. To the extent that tourism was viewed as a major 
factor in economic development, one might have predicted the increasing 
influence of English or Japanese as contact with these two visitor groups 
increased. 

In retrospect, the two greatest compact influences have been the immedi- 
ate shortfall of funds to education when eligibility for grants was altered 
and a tide of migration from FSM to Guam. When federal funds for bilin- 
gual programs was ended by the 1986 Compacts, work on the indigenous 
languages within the contexts of most FSM schools languished (Kosrae 
being a notable exception). The Marshalls had not relied on federal fund- 
ing for language programs for many years, but reorganization at that time 
contributed to slowing the pace there. Compact lump sums were used to 
purchase expensive new US basal readers and content area textbooks. Some 
educational leaders made public pronouncements signaling preferences for 
English instruction in the process of developing the nation’s economic po- 
tential, and suggesting the futility or uselessness of teaching the indigenous 
languages (e.g., Cantero 1991). As time passed without access to previous 
levels of federal educational financing. conditions in the schools grew worse 
and worse. Quietly and gradually, eligibility requirements for US federal 
programs are being revised, and more favourable attitudes toward the im- 
portance of indigenous languages in human resource development appear 
to be emerging. In late 1995, the Marshalls, FSM and Palau all became 
eligible once again for US federal funding for bilingual education programs 
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and for training and technical assistance in this and many other aspects of 
education. 

The Compacts threw open the gates of the United States, its territories and 
its commonwealths, to the Marshalls, FSM and Palau. Emigration from 
FSM has been great, with Guam the favoured destination. A series of mi- 
gration studies on Guam documented the large number of FSM citizens. 
Rubinstein and Levin (1992) estimated that over 7,000 FSM citizens had 
moved to Guam, that the rate of migration was increasing and that over 20,000 
were expected by the year 2000. They found that few Marshallese chose 
Guam as a post-Compact home; Hawai‘i and California are believed to be 
preferred destinations for the Marshallese. Saipan has been attractive to 
Palauans, as well as to FSM citizens. The rate of emigration of Palauans 
appears so far to be small, although this may change later, as it did with FSM 
emigrants. 

What is the effect of migration on language? A study of FSM migrants 
to Guam and a study of public agencies and long-term residents of Guam 
found that language was one of the greatest concerns that all of these role 
players had about the turbulent effects of the migration (Smith et al. 
1995). As language minorities in the English-dominant milieu of Guam, it 
is almost certain that these migrant families will experience language 
shift. However, their significant numbers in the public schools appear to 
lend pressure to providing bilingual programs, or at least increased atten- 
tion to the needs of limited English proficient students in general. When 
Guam’s need for educating FSM language students is added to FSM’s needs, 
the critical mass may make it more feasible to develop materials in FSM 
vernaculars, particularly Chuukese or Pohnpeian. In considering this specu- 
lation, Guam has never before had a language other than English or Chamorro 
used in a bilingual program. Aguilar and Woo (Smith et al. 1995) found 
that Compact migration was emptying out the youth in the more remote 
outer islands of FSM, traditional strongholds of culture and language. There 
is also some indication that, at least for the time being, migration has a 
circular character to it. This could further extend the impact of English or 
provide indigenous language and culture renewal experiences for returning 
migrants, or both. 


CURRENT STATUS OF LANGUAGE IN EDUCATION 


Over the past decade, psychologists and educational researchers have 
documented the status of literacy in English and, to a considerable degree, 
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literacy in the indigenous languages in the school children of Micronesia 
(e.g., Spencer 1992, Spencer 1994, National Assessment of Educational 
Progress 1995). Because of their explicit declarations that English ts the 
dominant language of their schools, Guam and CNMI are special 
cases. Although no studies have directly measured Chamorro reading pro- 
ficiency in Guam, the documented low frequency of Chamorro children’s 
Chamorro speaking and fistening proficiency there (Spencer, Palomo & Vela 
1987) leads to the expectation that Chamorro literacy on Guam is limited, 
and more likely found with adults over 40, and more frequent in the south- 
ern portion of the island. A precious reservoir of literate Chamorro speakers 
is the fetsas, the Chamorro women skilled in reciting and directing the Catho- 
lic prayers said at rosaries and novenas. No studies of Chamorro literacy 
have been conducted in the islands of CNMI either; but, given the robust 
condition of the language there, one would expect a higher frequency than 
in Guam. English literacy in Guam and CNMI appears to be comfortably 
above the international benchmark for literacy, but substantially below av- 
erage performance levels of US mainland students. In the 1994 NAEP study, 
Guam’s English reading scores were the lowest in the nation. 

Marshallese literacy and literacy in most FSM languages is believed to 
be considerably less than the fourth or fifth grade equivalent generally ac- 
cepted as the international standard for literacy (Spencer 1992). Kosrae 
appears to be an exception to this, with program evaluation data showing 
students demonstrating near maximum performance on Kosraean reading 
comprehension tests of a series of 1-2 page texts (Tilfas & Spencer 
1990). When low levels of indigenous language literacy in FSM and the 
Marshalls are viewed in combination with very low levels of English lit- 
eracy. concerns about the investment in education and future economic 
development become great. 

The large language data collection program spanning several years in 
Palau provided a number of insights of regiona! significance (Spencer 1994). 
These data were the first longitudinal results obtained on Micronesian stu- 
dents following the eighth grade. The first insight is that developmental 
results from these older students, who had enjoyed predominantly indigenous 
language oral expression and literacy education in grades 1-8, with English 
phased in, showed them ‘breaking into’ English success in the ninth and 
tenth grades. Second, for two successive groups of high school seniors, a 
substantial proportion finished high school with nearly balanced English 
and Palauan oral and literate language proficiencies. A recent study by 
Robertson (1995) compared the English reading comprehension of 1995 
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Palau High School seniors to that of University of Guam (UOG) freshmen in 
regular English classes. He found that the scores of the first skill group at 
Palau High School were equivalent to those of UOG’s non-remedial college 
freshmen. 

These empirical findings support theoretical explanations of the transfer 
of reading skills developed in the primary language to a second language 
(e.g., Swain 1981), and theoretical descriptions of the language acquisition 
process offered by Cummins (1981). They also offer support for practical 
pedagogical arrangements for achieving full development in both the indi- 
genous Micronesian language and English by the end of secondary 
education. Perhaps this is the best response to concerns raised in the recent 
study of human resource development in Micronesia by the Asian Develop- 
ment Bank on behalf of the FSM Government (1995): 


Critical areas for policy intervention are excluded from consid- 
eration in most of the education codes and policy systems. The most 
remarkable exclusion in light of current educational circumstances is 
that of a comprehensive language policy. Students perform poorly 
in FSM educational institutions because they are forced totally to aban- 
don their indigenous languages and made to acquire their education in 
what is essentially a second language. Few will argue that the English 
language should be the medium of communication in schools. But in- 
digenous languages must be given equal time in instruction. Language 
and culture are inseparable. Completely to extract the cultural sym- 
bols, meaning and nuances associated with an indigenous language 
and to replace it (fully) with foreign symbols and meanings is essen- 
tially to retard the process of educational and cultural development. The 
exclusion of indigenous languages from the curriculum is culturally 
and educationally discontinuous; it is socially disrespectful; and, to 
hundreds of parents and students, it is disorienting and alienating. The 
issue of language towers above all other issues in education as deserv- 
ing of policy intervention. 


BE IT RESOLVED 


In 1989 Project Bilingual Education Assistance in Micronesia (BEAM), 
a federally funded bilingual education resource center at the UOG, spon- 
sored a conference for indigenous language specialists in the USA-affiliated 
Micronesian region. At the end of the conference, participants passed reso- 
lutions intended to promote, maintain and further the development of the 
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indigenous Micronesian languages (Spencer et al. 1990). A number of the 
resolutions expressed the expectation that the University of Guam would 
play a leading role in this process. Several jurisdictions resolved to strengthen 
or to create language commissions, using the success of the Guam Chamorro 
Language Commission as a model. The purposes of the commissions were 
generally viewed as including the development of language policies, imple- 
menting and revising as necessary the standard orthographies, and 
implementing processes for reviewing language materials. 

Although strong sentiment was expressed for the necessity of attention 
to language issues in a/l domains of Micronesian life, many entities resolved 
improvements in language instruction for formal educational settings. In- 
cluded were training opportunities for educators, expansion and improvement 
of bilingual education curriculum and instruction. Many statements were 
made regarding the critical need for increasing the quantity and quality of the 
written Micronesian literature for schoo! and community use. Often proposed 
were public education efforts to enable adults to learn to read and write their 
languages using the new spelling systems. Some entities recommended ac- 
tivities to stimulate public appreciation of the indigenous languages and to 
enhance their prestige, such as holding writing, story-telling, singing or chant- 
ing contests. 

The indigenous language leaders expressed a sense of urgency that gov- 
ernments and citizens of Micronesia should “do what is necessary to develop, 
maintain, and perpetuate the respective languages of the different speech 
communities of this area.” They requested additional regional conferences 
and telecommunication so they might share developments and assist one 
another in the spirit of a true island community. The conference as a whole 
resolved that the trained resident linguists of each of the languages of Micro- 
nesia should be formally recognized for their expertise and allowed to serve 
as the main language resource persons for their languages. 

The future was uppermost in the minds of many participants when they 
resolved that data banks be established for audio, video, and written lan- 
guage forms to aid in documentation and preservation. Particular research 
topics were advocated at the conference and in a follow-up survey, such as 
child language acquisition, the ‘high’ languages, language shift, native lan- 
guage literacy, endangered languages, and the relative effectiveness of different 
bilingual or native language pedagogical approaches. In a related vein, it 
was recommended that efforts be made to encourage a new generation of 
Micronesians to undertake the training and research needed to become lin- 
Zuistic experts. 
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Progress has been made toward many of these goals. The University 
and the Guam Legislature approved the creation of the Micronesian Lan- 
guage Institute, a permanent research institute to address language issues. To 
date, oral assessment instruments have been developed and validated (kinder- 
garten through 12th grade) on Pohnpeian, Palauan and Chuukese. Empirical 
baselines have been established from middle childhood to young adulthood 
in these three languages, a future aid to gauging Janguage shift phenomena. 
Literacy studies in English and indigenous languages have been conducted 
across the region. Research on the developmental relationship of English 
and Palauan, in oral and literate forms, has been conducted and 
reported. Family literacy services in English and the tndigenous languages 
have been provided to the Chamorro, Chuukese and Palauan communities 
of Guam. A series of studies have been conducted on migration from FSM 
and the Marshalls to Guam, and a baseline study on Palauan migration is 
under way. 

The Marshall Islands Language Commission, Jarlokak, grew stronger and 
was successful in obtaining Cabinet and Nitije/a (legislature) approval of a 
series of language recommendations. One of these was acceptance of the 
spelling system. Public broadcasting in Kajin Maje/ (Marshallese language) 
has increased, and work progressed on the development of a reference 
grammar. Palau created a new curriculum framework for Palauan studies 
for grades 1-12, and has funded the preparation of a new reference 
grammar. Palau was the first Micronesian entity to publish a revised dic- 
tionary since the PALI dictionary publication project. 

In Guam, Chamorro instructional opportunities were extended to the high 
schools and a Chamorro language teacher training program was implemented, 
leading to a baccalaureate degree. The Language Commission and the 
Northern Marianas College (NMC) of CNMI have launched successful public 
education programs. Essay and oratorical contests are more frequently 
held. Region-wide communication has been accentuated by well-attended 
conferences of the Pacific Island Bilingua! Bicultural Association. Computer 
software providing word lists in the indigenous languages has become 
available. 

Of notable importance are regular tertiary level credit-bearing courses 
in some languages. The College of the Marshall Islands has announced 
that the Marshallese orthography and grammar have become core require- 
ments for graduation. NMC regularly provides coursework in Chamorro. 
University of Guam regularly teaches Chamorro, Chuukese and Pohnpeian, 
and is developing a course in Palauan. Some UOG language courses fulfil 
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the graduation requirement for a foreign language; therefore, they are popular 
additions to students’ course schedules. Demonstrated proficiency in one of 
the Micronesian languages (or in German, Spanish or Japanese for some the- 
sis topics) is a requirement of UOG’s MA in Micronesian Studies. 

The area of most resistance to advance has been elementary-secondary 
education where little progress has been made in indigenous material 
development, in improved curriculum and classroom teaching methods in 
the Micronesian languages, or even in basic literacy in any language. This is 
true despite literally millions of US federal dollars spent in the past decade on 
regional training and technical assistance centers (e.g., Project BEAM, 
Pacific Region Educational Laboratory, ARC Multifunctional Resource Center, 
Interface, Northwest Regional Laboratory) with mandates to improve 
precisely these conditions. As a former director of one of these centers, | 
suggest that the typical paradigm of short in-service workshops (lasting 
one day to two weeks) is a failure in Micronesia and in need of a paradigm 
shift. Long-term, consistent commitments of financial and administrative 
support to pedagogy based on empirically validated educational success 
should form the foundation of educational and linguistic reform in Micronesia. 


CONCLUSION 


The indigenous languages of Micronesia are alive in both oral and writ- 
ten form and in all domains of life. Since the first day of European contact 
they have been subjected to extreme pressures, and this is no less the case 
today. The remarkable fact is that they have met these challenges. They 
have adapted, although in some cases they have declined. But the will of 
Micronesians to preserve their languages is strong and they have joined 
together as a region time and again to plan and act in ways that fulfil this 
vision. In fact, many leaders project the vision further, seeing ways to use 
their languages to meet societal needs in the third millennium and ways of 
using cutting-edge technology to make this happen. A key to the future is 
our collective ability to inspire a cadre of today’s brightest and most moti- 
vated young adults and youth to choose advanced education and careers 
involving Micronesian languages and culture. May this be foremost in our 
wofanu.* 
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NOTES 


' Kenneth Rehg of the University of Hawai‘i provided most of the technical informa- 
tion for the Linguistics Origins section, and made additional suggestions regarding 
the history of bilingual education developments at the University of Hawai‘i. The 
author and all of our readers thank him for helping us tell this story properly. 

2 Although no evidence has been found of written texts in Micronesian languages 
before European contact, a set of counting symbols were documented by members 
of the Thilenius South Seas Expedition on Faraulep in 1908. Linguists debate what 
counts as ‘true writing’ (e.g., Ong 1982). Perhaps the petroglyphs of Guam’s Talofoto 
and Gadao caves, or at Laulau, Saipan, should be considered early forms of Chamorro 
writing, just as some scholars credit the pictographs that evolved into Chinese 
characters. Ong (1982:84) insists that true writing “does not consist of mere pic- 
tures, of representations of things, but is a representation of an utterance, of words 
that someone says or is imagined to say” (Figure 2). 

3 Historically, Chinese characters were considered by the Japanese to be ‘true’ letters 
and the most prestigious way of writing the language. Therefore, other Japanese 
forms of writing were considered ‘temporary letters’ or karina, now pronounced 
kana. Kana developed as simplified forms of Chinese characters and are phonetic 
representations. There are two kinds. Kata kana was originally a set of mnemonic 
symbols used to help read the Chinese characters and were written alongside them 
(kata kana literally means ‘side kana”). Hiragana, or ‘plain kana’, simplified the 
cursive style of writing characters. It was mainly used by women and not mixed 
with Chinese. Today, kanji, the Chinese characters, are used for content words, 
hiragana for grammatical function words, and katakana to write foreign loanwords. 

4 Wofanu is the Satawalese word for the navigator’s chart collection. It specifies all 
known points of destination (Thomas 1987). 
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ealing with the ABCs of Marshallese 
over Twenty Years 


Alfred Capelle and Byron W. Bender 


nted here, through slightly edited excerpts from our correspond- 
is a story of our involvement in efforts to make the Marshallese 
we a viable written medium for use in all tasks of daily living, includ- 
use in the islands’ schools. Background can be found in a research 
written in 1988 seeking funds for the completion of a Marshallese 
nce grammar, which had the following to say about previous support 
‘endeavor, 


_ Between 1970 and 1974 a project on Micronesian Linguistics was 
inded by the government of the Trust Territory of the Pacific Is- 
ds at the Social Science Research Institute of the University of 
wai‘i [hereafter UH]. The project had three intended outcomes: 
1) the production of bilingual dictionaries for key Micronesian lan- 
uages, (2) the production of reference grammars for the same 
guages, and (3) the training of Micronesian staff members who 
ked on the project in basic linguistics as applied to their 
guages. The languages were Chamorro, Palauan, Yapese, 
leaian, Trukese, Ponapean, Kusaiean, Mokilese, and Marshallese. 
project included the bringing of speakers of each of these lan- 
iges to Hawai‘i to work with the faculty member or advanced 
duate student undertaking to produce the dictionaries and gram- 
's for each language. 
j he Proposal mentions the two co-authors of this paper. 
Bender [hereafter B], a faculty member at that time, undertook 
ponsibility for producing a bilingual dictionary and a reference 
mmar for the Marshallese language as part of the project. The 
ictionary eventually published was Abo, Bender, Capelle, and 
eBrum (1976). Capelle [hereafter C], one of the co-authors of the 
ictionary, was the speaker of Marshallese who assisted with both 
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the dictionary and the reference grammar during the project. He was 
a student at UH supported by the East-West Center toward earning 
both the B.A. and M.A. degrees, as part of a Center project called the 
Pacific Language Development Project. The reference grammar was 
only partially completed at that time. 


Funding for its completion was the purpose of the proposal. 

A tacit assumption, made explicit in earlier work, was that a standard 
spelling system should be determined for each language, in keeping with 
the expectations of literacy in the Western world. The spelling used in both 
Marshallese works was based on the recommendations of a Committee on 
Spelling Marshallese convened by the District Administrator in 1971, which 
sought to establish a standard orthography (see Bender 1994). Unfortu- 
nately, those who had first set the language to writing over a century earlier 
were Bible translators whose language backgrounds (English and Hawai- 
ian) did not equip them to recognize important sounds peculiar to Marshallese 
(Morris 1987). The fruits of their labours, under-differentiated at key points, 
over-differentiated at others, and often inconsistent, had formed the basis 
for a variety of spelling practices that ensued. These the Committee sought 
to regularize, while adding diacritic marks to identify three key consonants 
the original translators had overlooked: /, m, n! 


THE SUMMER OF 1975 


The first excerpts from the correspondence are in 1975, whenC returned 
to the Marshalls for the summer. Some personal details are included for 
what they tell of logistic and other problems endemic to contemporary is- 
land life.’ 

26 May 1975, C wrote: For about a week or more after 1 got here I 
didn’t do anything but relax and play with the children—and fish, of 
course. -Last week Thursday I began working at CLT [Curriculum/Learn- 
ing/Training Center] with Marty and Billiet, going over some Marshallese 
stories and checking for grammar and spelling mistakes, following the stand- 
ard spelling. At the same time I was told that I would teach a six-week 
course in Marshallese Orthography to Marshallese teachers, beginning some- 
time in the early part of July. This course will follow the course outline you 
drafted. B, would you please give me some suggestions about how, or the 
methods, I should find helpful in teaching this course? I would really ap- 
preciate anything from you. 

Going through the stories with Billiet is not only interesting, but also 
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rewarding. Every now and then | would run across a new word, which I 
would jot down in my little notebook. (As I expected, | didn’t find any 
grammar mistakes, but did find some spelling mistakes.) I plan to put these 
jn a list, complete with example sentences, and mail them to you for your 
disposal. Is it possible, B, to get another computer print-out finder English- 
Marshallese portion of the Marshallese-English dictionary (a pre-publication 
"version Abo et al 1976)]? The one here is falling apart and the pages are 
worn out. 

There is supposed to be a field-trip ship going to Likiep and the rest of 
the northern atolls in the middle of June. I hope to get on that one and go 
_ visit the rest of my family on Likiep. The Educational Administrator said I 
_ could go as Education rep. on that trip so | wouldn’t have to pay fare. Any- 
__ thing to cut corners is all right. 


29 May 1975, B replied: Concerning how you should conduct your six- 
_ week course, I’m not sure I have too much to offer. I think that each teacher 
has to do things in his own way to be most effective, and I’m sure your way 
ill be better for you than mine ever would. I don’t remember exactly what 
I wrote up for the course description, but that was written more for the CCM 
Community College of Micronesia] people who would be looking at it and 
evaluating it, than it was as a guide for someone to carry out step-by-step. The 
ain thing I believe is essential is to work on the phonemes first, not so 
‘much as a transcription system, but as units that have psychological reality 
for the speakers of the language if they are brought to their conscious atten- 
tion properly. The various consonant contrasts are the easiest to do, although 
we saw in our class this semester, even the p-b contrast can be a stum- 
bling block for someone used to writing both as b, with an occasional 
bw. The vowels are more of a problem: it is not easy to get someone to see 
that i, # and ware three manifestations of the same basic unit, for example, 
‘but it is possible, as people like Takaji, Tony, [the other two dictionary co- 
authors] and you can attest. Part of the vowel problem is getting people to 
ee all the y’s, w’s, and h’s lurking in the background. Anyhow, if you 
__ want my recommendation, I would start out with a great deal of work on the 
_ Phonemes, ideally until everyone could transcribe phonemically with ease 
and precision. The main thing is to get students to view the phonemic tran- 
Scription not as an alternative spelling (which naturally gets resisted), but as 
a set of labels for those psychologically real things—the labels making it 
€asy to line them up, look at them, talk about them, compare the phonemes 
Of one word with another, etc. 
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With this background successfully mastered, one can then talk about 
how each phoneme gets spelled, making it clear that the spelling is based on 
the psychologically real sound units. It’s too bad the relations end up being 
so complicated, but this is one of those accidents of history that can’t be 
reversed, but can (perhaps) be modified a bit in the direction of being more 
systematic, which is what the ‘standard’ spelling is an attempt to do. I’m 
just now in the midst of writing up something about the spelling conversion 
algorithm [computer program for converting portions of dictionary written 
phonemically into the new standard spelling]. I’m not at all sure that it 
belongs in the reference grammar, but I decided to write it up and have a 
look at it and try to make up my mind about it. Maybe you can advise me 
on this on the basis of your experience with it this summer if you decide to 
use it in the latter part of your course. We’ve had several meetings of all the 
people working on various dictionaries recently, and various tasks have been 
divided up by Bob. Ann [colleagues of B at UH, Bob and Ann wrote the 
mainframe computer programs for the compilation of bilingual dictionar- 
ies] is supposed to work with me on the Marshallese operation, and things 
are starting. The algorithm finally works, doing things much better than it 
did in the first headword print-out. It now takes the w out of ibweb, 
mweiukwiuk, etc, and even makes reduplicated syllables match: 
maanan instead of maanean, etc. And the spelling conversion is underway, 
all on tape. Right now all headwords are being respelled in the headword 
position of each entry and the old (phonemic) headword is getting put 
below. Then example sentences will be respelled, and the entries will be 
alphabetized according to their respelled headwords, with capitalized words 
being mixed in with non-capitalized. When we get that tape, I will send 
you a copy. I am sure that the spelling conversion will introduce many 
errors we hadn’t foreseen that will need correcting, but perhaps you can 
help in this if you find any free time at Majuro. 

Please not only make a list of the new words you are running across in 
your editorial work with Billiet, but write them up on cards in the usual 
fashion as you go, and send the cards along to me. I will do my best to get 
them included in the published version. 


4 June 1975, C wrote: Please find enclosed three sheets of lined paper 
on which I wrote 24 Marshallese words that I could not find in our present 
file. I hope it’s not too late to include them. | discovered them as a result of 
my working with Billiet for the past several days on various Marshallese 
stories and legends. Billiet has two old Marshallese men working with him 
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f of the day every day of the week (their names are Laimaaj and Lokbd)), 
was good that I could ask them for reliable translations of the words. 
How’s the Marshallese language class coming along? | really miss that 
As I told you, it’s the only class that I never want to go to sleep in. 
are the boys [other Marshallese project participants who did not take the 
immer off] catching on to the phonemic spelling? July is drawing near, at 
time I’m to teach two groups of at least 25 each on Marshallese or- 
aphy, and I’m getting excited and nervous. | wish I could teach it like 
d then I could be calm. Nevertheless, I’m going to have to maintain 
Cool. I'll keep you posted on my class situation. Hope I don’t bore you 
ti: 

lease do me a favor. If you see Professors S or P, could you kindly let 
m know that I got my test and term papers that they sent me, and I'd like 
k them. Also say iokwe [Marshallese greeting] for me. Say aloha to 
y [the Department Secretary], too. 


(0 June 1975, C wrote: | think Ill go to Likiep on the 18th and return 

/24th. The District Administrator is going for the dedication of the 
oo! houses on Likiep, and I asked him if | could go along. I'll be taking 

WV wife and three children to Likiep on this trip and leave them there. After 

to Honolulu and find an apartment, I'll send later for my wife. That’s 

sent plan concerning my family. 

ime’s flying by and pretty soon I’ll be back to school again. 


uly 1975, C wrote: Just got back from the trip to Likiep. It took four 
y | longer than expected, but the District Administrator was on it, so I 
s that was official. Anyway, yes, I did have a joyful reunion with the 
st of my children as well as my parents. My wife and children stayed 
n Likiep. | hope to see them again before I return to Honolulu if I get 
e. 

eceived your letter and the copy of the spelling conversion rules you 
ote up, and | spent most of the day reading through it. I must say they 
ely are complicated, but my training in linguistics and working with you 
€ interpret most of them, besides your clarifying statements that go 
€ach rule. The greatest difficulty, for me, that is, is the fact that the 
are too many for memory. But I guess they are meant for the 
puter. | wish I had a computer brain. 
T can’t wait to get a copy of the computer print-out that was cranked out 
‘our new conversion rules. | would say we’re virtually at the point of 
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getting a real published dictionary of Marshallese; right? Regardless of what 
anybody may say or think, we Marshallese are very grateful to you. Say 
hello to the rest of your colleagues. 


9 July 1975, C wrote: I’m sorry I didn’t write earlier, but | was quite 
busy getting ready for the Marshallese spelling class, which has been aborted 
because I’m now here on Ebeye waiting for the Likiep schooner to show up 
(next week, hopefully) so I could get on it and head back to Likiep. The 
class was scheduled to begin, along with all other summer classes, on Mon- 
day, July 14. But last Monday I received a radiogram from my wife on 
Likiep that I should return as soon as possible by way of Ebeye to ride the 
schooner. I showed the message to the Educational Administrator and he 
excused me from this summer’s class. It’s kind of bad because there was 
going to be a big turnout for the class, and it would have really given me a 
good opportunity to discuss with the teachers some of the implications of a 
standard spelling, and get a lot of feedback at the same time. I guess that’ ll 
have to wait till next summer now. 

When I get to Likiep I’ll try to analyze the situation and if I cannot 
resolve it right away, I guess I’ll have to spend the rest of the summer there. In 
the meantime I’ll be here for at least one week. If you wish, you may write 
meat this address. You cancount on me returning for the fall semester. You 
can go ahead and ship the new print-out (if it’s ready) to me at this address 
also. I could do some reading while I’m at Likiep. I’m anxious to see and 
join the team again. That’s not too far off now. 


18 July 1975, C wrote: Just a short note here to let you know that | 
received the two print-outs today, just a few hours before we left Ebeye. I’m 
writing to you aboard the schooner heading for Likiep. We’ve left the 
Kwajalein lagoon and are out in open sea. It’s a bit rough, but | can manage 
to finiski this letter. The captain will carry it to Majuro and post it for me. I 
haven’t had a chance to look at the print-outs, but they seem smaller than 
the old ones. A lot more convenient to carry around for one thing. I’m 
really anxious to look at them when I get to Likiep. It seems that the next 
ship out of Majuro to Likiep as of now will be in about three weeks. | 
should be on that one to catch a plane to Honolulu and registration. In the 
meantime I should be busy reading the dictionary. 


In the following year, 1976, the dictionary (Abo et al) was published, 
and C was awarded the MA in English as a Second Language degree, after 
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i : a final year of full-time course work at UH, and Participation in the Pacific 
_ Language Development Project. 


GRAMMAR AND POLITICS 


17 May 1977, C wrote from Majuro: Got back here on board the M/S 
Louisa, a small fifty-footer from Likiep. The whole family made the trip 
and we’re housed in one of the two-story apartments across from Majuro 
Hospital. Am currently awaiting my PA (Personnel Action) from Saipan 
[location of the Office of the High Commissioner of the Trust Territory of 
the Pacific Islands]. It was cut here and all Necessary signatures affixed 
here and forwarded for Saipan’s part. This, as you may know, is just a 
Tehire to my former position in CLT, Education Specialist. The only differ- 
_ €nce now would be the point of hire, Likiep, thus qualifying me for 

ernment housing, transfer allowance, or whatever. Got nothing else 
citing to pass on, since I’ve been more or less dormant for the past six 
Months or so. Fishing and just plain taking it easy on Likiep. I’m going to 
~ Miss reading in the Honolulu papers about the political status talks that are 
" Boing to transpire between the US and Micronesia at the Princess Kaiulani 
_ Hotel in Honolulu. One of these days I might try and give you a ring via 
_ Rudy’s ham radio station. 


3 June 1977, C wrote: It seems I’m back on the job. A funny thing 
ppened though—l got a terrible headache the first day | reported in. C 
nt on to inquire about the Institute of the Linguistic Society of America 
eing hosted in Hawai'i that summer with B as Director, and to point out a 

0 in the introduction to the dictionary. Oh, by the way, thanks for the 
fatis copies of the dictionary you sent to Tony [DeBrum, co-author]. I got 
€ already. Hey, what a beauty! Elukkuun moman [It’s really good]. 


26 August 1977, C wrote: The load must be a bit lighter now with the 
Buistics Institute pau [finished] last week? Maybe now you can spare 
me time to write. News from the home front: I finally got a house and all 
my family is here with me. Looks like we’re going to be here for at least 
© years if | don’t get riffed sooner [rifis US governmentese for ‘reduction 
Orce’, i.e., made redundant]. 
__ l’ve been teaching the Marshallese Orthography course since June 27, 
out three weeks after my reunion with CLT. Good thing I kept a copy of 
© MRG [Marshallese Reference Grammar, drafted portions] with 
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me. When it came time for teaching the course, all | had to do was flip 
through it to do it. It all naturally came back. This summer training pro- 
gram for elementary teachers was divided into two parts, each comprising 
four and a half weeks. | taught the entire two sessions, and today I’m wind- 
ing up the last one. 

Generally it seems encouraging. The spelling, | mean. All the teachers 
I’ve come in contact with are very well aware of the inconsistencies there 
were, and agree that the spelling needed regularization for various reasons 
such as those stated in the MRG. They are very receptive of the work done 
on the language manifested in the dictionary. They obviously must be ex- 
cited about the spelling, else they would not have crowded into my class. We 
had to turn many away because there just wasn’t enough room. 

I would like to start on an elementary version of the grammar and I need 
some hints and suggestions from you. A grammar that will be fun to take. | 
would sure appreciate your help. In closing, C mentions one point in MRG 
that is ambiguous and needs clarification. 


20 October 1977, C wrote: How are you coming on the MRG? Sister 
Dorothy, the District Coordinator of Teacher Education, today asked me if 
I could teach Marshallese Grammar to this group of CLT trainees. | told 
her I wouldn’t until | could get extra copies of the MRG. Please don’t for- 
get that you’re my mentor and I’Il always try to contact you if] need further 
help along the way. So don’t be bugged if I keep bugging you. 

I just got back a couple of days ago from one month tour of duty at 
Ebeye conducting an orthography (Marshallese, of course) course for the 
teachers and general public. | think I accomplished something there. 


16 November 1977, B reported on the institute, regretting that C was 
unable to attend, and went on to discuss a question C had raised in his 
August letter about a matter in the portion of the grammar already 
drafted. He also expressed regrets that further progress toward complet- 
ing the grammar had not be made. | realize that leaves you to teach a course 
on Marshallese grammar without a text, but you should be able to put to- 
gether some basics from out of what we did together in some of those last 
classes. For the larger sentence patterns I think I favor using a case gram- 
mar approach, viewing each noun phrase in a sentence as being in a certain 
case and having a preposition preceding that ‘marks’ the case. The follow- 
ing would be roughly the list. I started to list a brief summary of case markers 
and case relations, then realized that I needed to consult my notes to fill in 
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details, ended up going through my notes taken from those last evening 
classes, got excited by the notes and the things we had been beginning to 
_ discover, and ended up deciding to get to work again on the MRG as a way 
of systematizing the odds and ends that we know. Among other things, I 
found one of the old handouts, which has a brief summary of the case stuff, 
of which I am enclosing a copy, in case you don’t have one any more. I’ll 
throw in a handout that listed some of the possible verb types. (Actually, 
Pm amazed when I look back through these handouts and the notes on the 
Stuff we did together in that class to see how far we had gone.) The verb 
types listed are not necessarily all or the correct ones. By testing a variety 
Of such verbs to see which case frames they can occur in and which they 
¢an’t, I think one could arrive at a better classification. Of course, there 
ill always be some idiosyncratic verbs that don’t quite fit any type, but I 
ink enough other verbs will cluster according to their case behavior so 
the major types will appear. 

‘I didn’t see Tony [dictionary co-author and future foreign minister of 
the Marshall Islands] on his last trip for the political status negotiations. I 
Continue to follow with interest the developments from trusteeship to what- 
ever, and have considerable admiration for the way in which Amata [future 
ident of the Marshall Islands], Tony, & Co. are playing the game. I’ve 
lways felt that no big shot American (or any other nationality, for that 
atter) is going to take advantage of you guys, and I’ve always counted 
yself fortunate to have learned to know as many of you as well asI have. As 
may have noticed, I do try to avoid taking sides in any extreme way on 
atters involving factions among you; I try to keep the lines of communica- 
n Open to all. | suppose this is a luxury that can still be afforded to someone 
Ose citizenship is elsewhere and whose lot isn’t ultimately cast with you 
Perhaps it’s a form of irresponsibility; I hope not, because I don’t like 
be irresponsible. One way or another, whatever happens with you guys 
ects all of us. It’s a small world today. 


8 February 1978, C wrote: Things are still the same at this end. Things 
like the weather, etc. Well, maybe not exactly the same. The concon [con- 
‘Stitutional convention] delegates from the outer islands are starting to come 
to Majuro for the second big powwow. This is supposed to be the last 
_ Concon meeting before the draft constitution is handed to the populace for 
“determination. You may have already known that the constitution for the 
Marshall Islands as proposed by the Marshalls Political Status Commission 
s for a government that is molded after the parliamentary system, with 
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nuances throughout to conform to the Marshallese system of tradition and 
customs. ’ 

I hate to say this, but this is where I disagree with the MPSC. As much 
as I revere their intentions—to preserve the culture, among other things—I 
do not see why the presidential system couldn’t be adopted and shaped to fit 
our needs and aspirations. If the parliamentary system could be manipu- 
lated, could be made to conform, then I sincerely think that the same thing 
could just as easily be done to the presidential system of democracy, a sys- 
tem of government just as alien to the Marshallese as the parliamentary 
system is. This, among others, makes this abrupt switch suspect. 

Sorry, | didn’t mean to begin my letter with politics, but that seems to be 
the name of the game these days and it’s very catching. I am enclosing nine 
pages of Marshallese words. 


28 February 1978, C wrote: Here’s a tidbit on Marshallese politics. The 
second round of concon hoopla as I mentioned in my earlier letter is ad- 
vancing along the usual Marshallese pace. We have brought the New 
Zealand expert in parliamentary constitution drafting all the way. out here 
from her home and she is presently hard at work with our delegates expli- 
cating all the niceties inherent in the draft constitution, which she helped 
draw up for us. You know something? On second thought, this parliamen- 
tary system may not be as outlandish as I originally thought. At least, one 
encouraging thing about it all is that our culture and customs are taken into 
consideration, and those gentlemen are extra careful that our lifestyle is 
afforded the treatment it deserves. 

Enough on politics. Do you have copies of the figures and diagrams 
that go with the MRG text? Last week I completed the layout for my no- 
vella written entirely in Marshallese, and am now awaiting the printer 
[Capelle 1978]. The spelling conforms with the diacritic marks, and just as 
soon as it is printed up I am going to send you a copy for your perusal. Nidel 
is in the final stages of his layout also for a book on Marshallese proverbs 
[Lorak 1978]. He has collected and compiled quite a bit on proverbs and is 
really into it. Expect a copy also. 


16 March 1978, B wrote: Thank you for your letters of February 8 and 
28. It is interesting to note that you turned into a parliamentarian in 
between! I am impressed also by the additional dictionary entries you have 
compiled, and the news that you are continually finding more. Please keep 
on sending me installments from time to time, so that we have them on file 
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for safekeeping in at least two places, until such time as we are able to 
‘engage in a revision for a second edition. I have in mind not only the add- 
‘ing of entries, but also considerable enriching of entries, especially for verbs, 
‘subcategorizing them into different types and illustrating each more thor- 
_ oughly; possibly breaking apart many entries that include derivatives into 
_ separate entries: separate entries for infinitives, transitives, perfectives, causa- 
_ tives, distributives, etc. But this would take an awful lot of work; seems to 
me we would have to sit down together for about a year at least to do a good 
~ job. That would mean that we would have to find financing to support me 
there, or you here. At least we can dream. 
_ I was holding off on writing this until I finished the enclosed paper 
[Bender 1984]. 1 wrote partly in response to a draft paper Shelly Harrison 
it me [Harrison 1978], in which he attempts to reconstruct transitive mark- 
for Proto-Micronesian, based on what we find in the daughter languages 
today. He used a lot of data from each language, and some of what he used 
for Marshallese was correct, but some was not, and in order to try to set him 
aight I found that I had to clarify and extend my own understanding 
Considerably. You may remember that this was about where I had left off 
_ in writing the reference grammar, how I would be waiting for you after your 
Hist 151 class with questions about what was grammatical and what wasn’t. I 
ive used my notes from then, together with additional information that has 
en gathered from Titus and Alee from time to time. And just when I had 
completed the enclosed draft (today), in checking one or two things with 
Titus | found (much to my dismay) that the data I have used to draw the 
conclusions | have drawn may not be completely correct. 
So, help! Help me please get this straightened out once and for all. (Just 
between you and me, | suspect Titus may be something of a grammatical 
Purist, a conservative who is guarding against innovations, and going the 
ond mile to regularize the language, but if] hear the same thing from you 
at he tells me, then I’ll accept it and take the paper back to the drawing 
board and try to get it all straight for once.) Incidentally, | was going to say 
fat although I have written the enclosed draft more for other linguists like 
Shelly, | would expect that it could be appropriately revised for inclusion as 
| portion of the reference grammar. I'll include my basic questions on a 
Separate page, not part of the body of this letter, so you can mark it up and 
Send it back, or whatever. It’s good to hear that you’re actively working at 
_ SOmething closely related to your work here, also that you’re writing a 
Novella. Keep up the good work, and let’s keep in touch. 
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20 March 1978, C wrote: The concon is over and the Nitijela [the Con- 
gress] has gone into its regular session. Now we all await the ‘referendum 
on our draft constitution. And we also have the Micronesia-wide constitu- 
tion to cope with this July. I guess the acceptance of one means the rejection 
of the other. I have a feeling ours will be preferred over the Congress of 
Micronesia-sponsored constitution, and I think that should be so. 

I’m looking now at p. 213 of the dictionary at the word or entry 
manit. Also manot. It looks as though the computer did not follow the con- 
version rules. Shouldn’t it be manet? | just thought I’d show you an error 
made by the computer. | always thought the computer was infallible but I 
guess I was wrong. 


29 March 1978, C wrote: I got your letter along with the paper and 
questions. Very exciting reading. Following are my comments on the 
questions. They are given in order of preference and popularity. Further 
comments may follow some of them. 


Just one example from C’s responses is included here. The original ques- 
tionnaire had said, ‘Please comment on the acceptability or grammaticality 
of each of the choices offered in the following sentences. For any forms 
that are marginal or only partially acceptable, indicate who might be heard 
to use such forms: younger people, older people, children who are still 
learning the language and are uttering the equivalent of English ‘tooths’ or 
‘foots’ or ‘goed’ (who can be expected to get things straight later), people 

from certain islands only, etc.” Question 7. presented six possible ways to 
ask, ‘Where are the boys the teacher spanked?” 


7. Erri Jadik ro rukaki eo e-ar deriot? 


i‘ ff ff i s tf denote? 

is ‘f i y i x dertoti? 

i 3 ti < " i defiot — er? 

A i if rf ‘ i devote er? 

4 if a ‘j cf devioti er? 
where boy pl. teacher sg. he-past spank them 


(human) 
Marshallese requires one to say the equivalent of “Where are the boys 


the teacher spanked them?” This final pronoun ‘them’ might be shown either 
by suffixes on the verb deft, or by the separate pronoun er, or both. For 
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non-human objects, the suffixes suffice, with -e used for a singular object, 
and -i for plural; the separate pronoun er is used only for human 
objects. Thus, a parallel question, “Where are the octopuses the man 
pounded?” was answered by C with only one choice as acceptable, or as 


) Erri kweet ko emmaan eo e-ar deroti? 
where —_ octopus pl. man sg. he-past pound 


This point of Marshallese grammar is made much more complex when 
object of the verb is human (such as boys), and use of the human pro- 
un er becomes an option—actually, the preferred option. There is some 
iation in usage, as C indicates in his answer to this question in his March 
titer, quoted here, with options “given in order of preference and popu- 


” 


arity”: 


1. Erri Jadik ro —_rukaki eo ear denot er? 
2. Erri ladik ro. rukaki eo ear denote er? 


(Used only by adults who are not very polished speakers although they 
be nalive speakers.) 


Erri ladik ro. rukaki eo ear deiioti er? 


Used by children who are still in the transition stages. Sometimes adults 
may slip and say denoti er also. I have on various occasions heard foreign- 
Eeoming Marshallese use it also, especially Peace Corps volunteers.) 


2. Erri ladik ro. rukaki eo ear denoti? 


(Unacceptable among adult native speakers, but observable among be- 
ginning native speakers and Peace Corps Volunteers.)” 

~ > Use of the unsuffixed verb, with the human pronoun following, is his 

‘ar and unqualified first choice. 


30 March 1978, C wrote: Titus was here a few minutes ago and wanted 
to know if I had started writing up any Marshallese grammar materials for 
ise in school, elementary level. I told him I had been thinking about engag- 
ng in such a project but had not done anything substantial yet. I showed 
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him samples of what I had started doing in [UH Professor] Topping’s class 
at his request. It wouldn’t be a bad idea to pass on to us here copies of 
whatever materials are currently being developed there. 


3 April 1978, C wrote: Please consider this urgent. The Nitijela is in 
session now and what do you say we find out where the Marshallese, through 
their duly elected representatives, stand regarding the standard spelling? Is 
it opportune or premature to pursue this in this fashion? 

Personally I feel it’s time we stopped pussy-footing and decide. We are 
steadily accruing native reading materials and would like the secure feeling 
that they’re for keeps, spelling-wise. (Even the Secretary for Education has 
not made a firm stand.) 


17 May 1978, C wrote: I am very honored to have such a distinguished 
Professor of Linguistics like Topping hand-carry my letter to you. As you 
know, he’s been ‘jet-setting’ throughout Micronesia after that language con- 
ference in Saipan. 

Soon you will again receive another Marshallese vocabulary list. My 
class in Marshallese spelling is very receptive to the spelling system. It is 
encouraging that not many flaks come from the public about the 
spelling. Maybe I’m too optimistic. 

Let’s get together sometime to get the grammar finished. That’s the in- 
teresting part. 

Things are coming to a head, politically. The day of reckoning (July 12) 
will decide it all. Topping should be able to fill in the details, being with 
the ‘in-crowd’ in Micronesian affairs. 


13 November 1978, C wrote: When I returned home last week Wednes- 
day from Suva, Fiji, | found the latest version of ‘Object Marking in 
Marshallese’ by Byron W. Bender on my desk. 

Straight away I noticed that fa is now called Object Pronoun. In the 
MRG it is Absolute Personal Pronoun. Maybe you explain the reason in 
this paper and I must read on to find out for myself, But could you please 
tell me in layman’s terms why the change? | might have a few more ques- 
tions after I’ve thoroughly read and understood this highly technical 
paper. I’m afraid that will take quite a while. 

Oh, about the trip to Fiji; Saito and | were selected for a workshop in 
reading materials development (English) lasting five weeks. It was spon- 
sored by the South Pacific Commission English Teaching Centre in 
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4 Suva. There were participants from other Pacific countries such as the 
_ Gilberts, Tuvalu, Western Samoa, the Solomons, Ponape, Kosrae, and 
Palau. It was a worthwhile trip professionally. It was good fun also. While 
there I met the two Fijian gentlemen who were in the last Pacific and Asian 
Linguistics Institute [UH training] group: Jemesa and Tevita. 


16 November 1978, B wrote: Thank you for your letter, which arrived 

yesterday. My face is red, for you have immediately discovered a grievous 

typographic mistake that completely eluded my proofreading eyes (and evi- 

dently the eyes of several dozen other colleagues to whom I circulated the 

paper, although I am sure not all of the latter have read it). I have no inten- 

tion of switching the names of the two sets, yet that is what happened with 

_ my last typing of the paper: I did intend to switch the order of the second 

and fourth columns on the page, and switched the headings, but neglected 

- to switch the contents to match. There it is in a nutshell. Please make the 

jecessary correction on your copy, and continue to read! 

I do hope you will read it through because although—as you say—it is 

technical, it does present several new and important insights, and puts a 
historical perspective on what is going on among all transitive verbs. It is 
now much more clear to me why we have verbs of the type rupe, which do 
"not observe the ‘high vowel harmony’ that verbs like mwijiti do, and why 
we have the opposing tendencies and resulting variation between saying 
Nooje peba kane vs. Nooji peba kane [‘Hide those papers’, showing varia- 
tion in usage between the -e and -i suffixes on transitive verbs, as in the 
‘questionnaire referred to in C’s letter of 29 March 1978, in this case when 
_ the object ‘papers’ is plural and non-human] to mention only two matters. If 
I managed to get every corner of the grammar researched to this depth, the 
‘reference grammar would soon write itself! 

Your Fiji trip sounds as though it were a real winner and | am glad to 
hear that it was not only professionally rewarding, but fun too, and that you 
‘saw Jemesa and Tevita. How is your Fijian by this time? Did you get to 
look at their monolingual dictionary project? Have you had thoughts on a 
_ mono dictionary for Marshallese? The people in Samoa (American & West- 
ern jointly) are hoping to mount a big mono project something like the Fiji 
One. My guess is that the Marshallese people are still sufficiently oriented 
‘toward learning and using English that they would feel continuing need to 
4 have English translations/ definitions included for some time-yet, but I may 
_ be wrong. The shift in attitude away from English may go with a certain 
sort of nationalism, and could develop rapidly, as such attitudes do. Unless 
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| hear from you that such is already the case in the Marshalls, | would hope 
to eventually get out a revised and corrected edition much along the lines of 
our present dictionary, when the present supply is sold. I hope you are con- 
tinuing to compile additional words, and to think of other corrections and 
changes that should be made in a future edition. 

What ever happened about the idea of getting Nitijela support for the 
orthography? 


14 July 1980, C wrote: Dear Professor Bender: Tokwe! It’s been a while 
since | last wrote. As a matter of fact, if | recall rightly, that was while I was 
still working at CLT over a year ago. | have moved since, as you can see, 
and am now working for COM [College of Micronesia]. No, not the Con- 
gress of Micronesia! 

I view this letter as possessing a two-fold purpose—to ask you a favor 
and to reactivate the communication channel between us. 

I have a part-time instructor teaching a Sign Language course for COM 
this summer here who asked me if I had a list of the most frequently used 
Marshallese words. He is trying to invent signs for Marshallese to teach 
special education children. A worthy project, but I had to tell him no, how- 
ever, that 1 would write and ask you. Do you think you could help us? 

I still teach the spelling to teachers, but | feel a bit frustrated over the 
sluggishness of the Nitijela and our ministry of education in pussyfooting 
and indifference. A resolution was introduced and passed in the last ses- 
sion: of the Nitijela that established a group, of which I am a member, to 
begin the process of making the spelling official. I was all fired up and 
ready to make a proposition at the proper time that you be invited to come 
and present your views. But then nothing has come out of that resolution 
yet. Somebody, I am sorry to say, does not know how to balance public 
education concerns. It seems we are caught up by excessive materialistic 
enrichment to such an extent that we tend to forget our rightful heritage. What 
apity I say! I am happy still, if anything, that I had an excellent opportunity 
to do an in-depth (from my perspective) study of my language in your 
company. I hope we have another chance at it. 


1 October 1980, C wrote: In my previous letter I requested your assist- 
ance in obtaining a computer print-out of the most down to the least 
commonly used words in Marshallese, preferably in that order. This was 
needed in support of a special education course offered at this extension 
center recently. This current quarter 1 am again teaching the course 
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_ Marshallese Orthography which you developed and I could use this list of 
_ words if it could be obtained. 

' And while I am at it, I would like to ask at what stage of the MRG are 
you presently at? Despite my having more or less lost contact with the de- 
velopment of the MRG, I am still very much interested and would welcome 
iny opportunity to again be actively involved. The last time I met [Profes- 
sor] Topping here he mentioned something to the effect that perhaps you 
d shifted somewhat your focus from the syntactical to the morphological 
pect of Marshallese? I am curious; please fill me in with your recent dis- 
veries. 

Meanwhile, concerning the resolution that the Council of Irooj [‘chiefs’] 
sed and sent to the Nitijela urging that body to organize a committee of 
ree Marshallese to begin ‘the leg work into getting the spelling for the 
guage standardized or rather to convince the legislature why it should 
ept the spelling in the dictionary, apparently, other matters of “more 
portance” are taking up most of their time and they cannot dispatch with 
is which we consider far more important. 


-7 October 1980, B wrote: Mea culpa! I apologize for sitting on your 
y 14 letter so long. The main reason was that I had nothing to send you 
fer you to by way of Marshallese word frequency counts. Such counts, 
‘begin to be meaningful, need to count millions of words of texts of all 
of subject matter. This is something that only gets done for major 
rid languages, it seems, where there is plenty of time and money plus the 
lief that the information is vital for some purpose. Usually such counts for 
glish have been made because someone thought they would be important 

he teaching of reading. With the vagaries of English spelling, where one 
Nost has to learn how each word is spelled idiosyncratically, children should 
with the ones they will need the most, it was thought. This is of much 
importance for a language that has a systematic spelling system such as 
hallese, where children should learn the general principles governing all 
ds—the relations of letters to sounds. To go to all the work and expense 
Of making such a count for Marshallese doesn’t seem worth the effort, to me, 

least for normal teaching of reading. 
Dealing with deaf children may be another matter. This is an area that I 
Ow little about, but there are other linguists who know much more, and 
1 whom we can get good advice. It is my impression that deaf 
Marshallese children should be taught American Sign, which is not depend- 
€nt on English or any other natural language, and which then approaches 
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being an international language that can be used in many places outside the 
Marshalls. Also, it saves all the bother of having to invent a new language 
based on Marshallese, and all the aids for teaching it. So I think that if there 
are an appreciable number of deaf children in the Marshalls, and if someone 
wants to start an educational program for them, it would be well worthwhile 
to spend some money and get the right consultant to set everything off on 
the right track. Even very progressive countries and states are very back- 
ward in what they do with their deaf children, in many cases. Hawai‘i is 
pretty backward, they tell me, and so is Japan, where Professor S has been 
working and trying to change procedures. If there is a desire to do some- 
thing in this area, I would be happy to help in the planning, and in getting 
you the best consultants. 


4 December 1981, C wrote: What I had in mind is to seek your advice 
on whether it would be a good idea if I used your Spoken Marshallese [Bender 
1969] for a class in Marshallese to a lot of expatriates here. There are pres- 
ently quite a few Limeys, Aussies, Kiwis, and even Yanks going coconuts 
over wanting to learn Marshallese. I’m thinking that if] keep getting phone 
calls and visits from these foreigners, maybe I should capitalize on their 
need. What do you think? Perhaps at the same time give the Marshallese 
language and image a bit of a facelift? It is truly a pity, at least to me, that 
the economic dreams have in a sense overshadowed even the desire to stand 
up and be identified as a real Marshallese. It is a distressing thought, but 
still far yet from being hopeless. 

These people who want to learn Marshallese do not want anything indi- 
gestible, as you know; they are looking for something they can readily apply 
and I seem to think that your book was meant for this. Please spend a few 
seconds and let me know what you think. | would appreciate it very much. 


9 December 1981, B wrote: You are a brave person to contemplate un- 
dertaking to teach Marshallese to a group of people, no matter what their 
backgrounds. It will take a lot of patience, and the initial enthusiasm will 
wane before long, no matter what you do—at least that has been my 
experience. But don’t let these remarks discourage you if you really want 
to do it, and if the arrangements would be such as to make it worth your 
while. I guess Spoken Marshallese would be as good as anything. Your 
more serious students might also want to own a Marshallese-English dic- 
tionary, if they don’t already. 

The Spoken Marshallese lessons were meant to be used with a very oral 
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q approach, Peace Corps style: “Repeat after me, ...”. You could use all the 
A language teaching ‘tricks’ you learned in your ESL work, adapted to a dif- 
ferent language. 


19 May 1982, C wrote: | really owe you a big debt for helping out with 
the tape [recordings of the Spoken Marshallese lessons]. We start the class 
tomorrow night from 7:30 to 9:30, every Thursday for at least 12 
_ periods. Students? Enough to make the course pay for itself. This is also 
_ definitely an excellent opportunity to promote the language, and of course, 
the standard spelling. 

I’ve initiated exploration of sources for funding for a trip to the Pacific 
Science Congress meetings in New Zealand, with a section on dictionary- 
making. Nothing definite yet, but the Minister of Education, who happens 
to be the same person who defeated myself during the last election [for the 
Nitijela seat from Likiep] seems optimistic. But then no one can be for 
ure. What I would like better than a trip is money for a new edition of the 
dictionary, after the spelling has been officially adopted. But as it stands 
' now, the influential people who could have done much toward its endorse- 
ment are too busy with compact negotiations, etc. It’s a pity they can’t be 

thered with it at this time. 


10 June 1982, C wrote: I am getting a kick out of my Spoken Marshallese 
ass. Nidel Lorak and Daniel John are co-teaching. In fact, I’m in the stage 
of turning it over to them. Ill be observing from time to time, depending 
mn the nature of my schedule. The class is enjoying the instruction and that 
_ Means they’re learning, as from my past UH training, I was taught that the 
0 are indispensable of each other? I am also teaching Marshallese Or- 
ography this quarter. We’re wrapping it up this week. 

~ Inthe course of teaching spelling, I came across an inconsistency between 
the spelling of /rej/ ‘they are’ in the Marshallese-English Dictionary and the 
RG rule spelled out by Table 5, Spelling of the Mid Vowel /e/. None of my 
rrent students has discovered this discrepancy, thus saving me from blush- 
_ ing in front of the class. Any explanation why this happened? No way I 
Ould explain if | were asked, except that it’s an oversight. 

_ Isn’t there a source of funding you could locate for the NZ trip? Maybe 
"ll ask Tony to lend me some money from the bundle he was able to con Z 
American status negotiator] into signing over to the Marshall Islands. Quite 
dealer, ain’t he? Now if only he could do likewise for the Marshallese- 
_ English dictionary spelling with whoever. 
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The coconut wireless tells me our friend Topping is taking another swing 
this way shortly. Depending on how crowded his agenda will be, I'll try 
and ask him to spend a few minutes with my class. 


21 June 1982, B wrote: rej is an exception, of which there are a few: 
high frequency items that just wouldn’t look right the other way. The oth- 
ers in this group—k6j, mdj, etc, or at least a clear majority of them—just 
wouldn’t look right with e. They generally go better with 6 than with e, but 
I think you will agree, it would be hard to get people to write rdj 
willingly. There are a few other such exceptions, some of which are given 
both ways in the dictionary: un/wiin ‘reason, basis’ and ut/wit/wit ‘flower’ 
are two that come to mind. 

On the NZ money, | don’t have any leads. | am doubtful whether I can 
find any for myself here within the UH from sources for which faculty 
qualify. Put the bite on Tony! 


23 September 1982, C wrote: On October 13, | am leaving for a meet- 
ing in New York City. I hope you will be on island [when I pass through 
Honolulu] so I can come up to your ‘ivory tower’. | will tell you more 
about the meeting then, but basically it will focus on what I was informed, 
‘institutionalized racism’. You should have the best knowledge on what 
that implies, being a linguist. I hope it will be interesting, the meeting, that 
is. I have a feeling I will enjoy the trip itself, since it’s my first to New York 
City, or the mainland USA, for that matter. 


16 February 1983, C wrote: How would you like to come to Majuro in 
August for a two-week workshop on Marshallese grammar, particularly its 
applicability in the upper elementary and possibly the high school levels? 
This is basically just in the thinking stage. I need your help figuring out 
how much it would all cost to see if I have enough funds. It would have to 
be on an 8-hour basis, Monday-Friday. People working in the Curriculum 
Center would be the first candidates. Other teachers on a space-available 
basis. 


4 March 1983, B wrote: Eight hours aday! Wow! I would need some- 
one like yourself by my side to help elucidate some of the facts of Marshallese 
grammar. The dates you mention are a bit tight with respect to our fall 
semester. Pretty hard for the Dept. Chair to be gone for that whole 
period. But I will do my best to find a way. I really want to come. 
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4 April 1983, B wrote: If you got the impression from my last letter that 
_ I wanted to do a workshop for you and visit Majuro again, but that the 
| particular time of year we were talking about was not the very best for me, 
_ you were correct. Since then the situation has changed as follows. Our 
faculty union is attempting to negotiate a new two-year contract to replace 
the one that expires on June 30 of this year, but as of now, we are at an 
impasse. There will !:< many steps in the weeks to come, including mediation 
and fact-finding, but there is the distinct possibility that there wil! be a strike, 
and if there is one, it will be at the opening of the next school year, late 
August-early September. Since I am the President of the union, it is impor- 
tant that I be here at that crucial time. Therefore, I think we should either 
; postpone now any workshop until later (next year’), or we should at least set 
 adate between now and August when we would make a final determination. It 
could be that everything would have been resolved by that date, and then all 
systems could be ‘go’ with respect to the workshop. On the other hand, it 
ight be even more clear that we would be having a strike. 


29 April 1983, B wrote: | was relieved to hear you propose the drop- 
ping or postponing of the workshop, thereby making my summer just a mite 
Simpler. But | was even more excited by the prospect of getting back to 
me longer-term work on dictionary and grammar, coinciding with my 
bbatical, and with the possibility of some support from the government 
there. The matter of how much of the work would be done here and how 
much there I haven’t thought much about yet. I am in the process of getting 
myself a personal computer on which the entire dictionary can be stored 
and revised, and which also will serve as a word processor for grammar 
Writing, so some of the work would probably be done here. 

For data gathering in the islands, to what extent do you think it possible 
to get government employees ‘loaned’ to a dictionary/grammar project for 
a matter of months? Or will they have to be budgeted for and paid from off 
the project? We will need something more than volunteer, after-hours help, 
if things are to move. Also, how serious are you about a monolingual dic- 
_ tionary, and do you realize how extensive such a project would be—that 
Fiji, for example, has had several employees working on theirs for going on 
10 years now. If you’re serious in spite of the enormousness of it, then we 
Should skip revision of the bilingual dictionary, just reprint it, and get on 
_ With a monolingual project. I guess it boils down to the question: do you 
__ think the Marshalls government would be willing to hire several Marshallese 
4 for at least five years to produce a monolingual Marshallese dictionary? I 
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would be nothing more than a consultant to such a project, costing it only 
some travel and per diem now and then, parallel to [Professor] Al Schiitz 
with respect to Fiji. Something more for you to think about! 


13 October 1983, C wrote: Here is some news. In the final days before 
the old Nitijela expired last month, the pending language commission bill 
was finally passed and is now a law. I believe | showed you a copy of the 
measure. Well, even though the language commission can only “investi- 
gate, educate, and report in attempting to preserve, develop, and encourage 
use of the Marshallese language”, | feel still that it is a favorably significant 
step into the future. 

Something else. I am now working here at Assumption Schools. I started 
right after the summer and it is challenging. In fact, | find myself so in- 
volved here that I decided not to seek office in this coming general election 
for the Nitijela. It may intrigue you to know, also, that Tony DeBrum has 
announced his candidacy, according to the Marshall Islands Journal of last 
week. The usual large crowd at this time of the election year is again off 
and running. It is the typical mad rush, I’m sure. 

The Secretary for Education and I have been casually discussing 
‘officializing’ the spelling once and for all. We also touched on issues and 
concerns pointed out in the Topping Papers [Topping 1977] re the 
Micronesian languages, especially ours, as these seem to be in their sunset 
phase. | suggested that perhaps you could be requested to come and we all 
try to convince the Nitijeld and Cabinet of the urgency of such an action. This 
would be on the Government, of course. Then while here, we could take it 
further into having you on a consultant basis pursuing our prior visions. Any 
modifications on this? 


18 January 1984, B received an invitation for a service to be held Feb- 
ruary 2: “The Catholic Community of Assumption Parish joyfully announces 
the ordination of Alfred Capelle [and two other individuals] as deacons 
called to the service of God and His people. Your presence and sharing in 
the joy of this day would be greatly appreciated.” 


26 January 1984, C wrote: As a member of the College of Micronesia 
Board of Regents, on Feb 18 I will be passing through Honolulu before 
proceeding on to attend the annual ACCT National Legislative Seminar in 
Washington. 
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If your calendar permits and if you’re interested, how about an appoint- 
ment with you for Monday, Feb 20, for lunch at one of your favorite eateries 
earby? I have some news to bring along. One big favor, if | may. I’m 
told it’s quite cold in Washington at this time and even up to the time I will 
be going there. Is there a chance you could loan me one coat and tie and a 
' heavy overcoat to use for meetings and to use for outside to keep from 
. freezing? Or, would you know if there is a place in town such apparel could 
be rented? Your help in this regard would be much appreciated. 


29 March 1984, C wrote: Kommool [‘thank you’] again for your assist- 
ance to me before and on my return from your country. Please tell me how 
‘much | owe the shop from which I got the suitcase, two pants, and a long 
leeve shirt. I don’t remember seeing any price tag on the pants and shirt, 
| but | believe the suitcase was US$1.25. 
~~ 1 just returned from a short trip to Ebeye and Kwajalein. While at Kwaj 
et with some members of the Yokwe Yuk Women’s Club. They were 
asking about how they could get at least 300 copies of the Marshallese- 
glish dictionary. I’ve gotten some queries to the same effect from people 
around here also. For sure, the interest is increasing all around. 


22 May 1984, B wrote: The huge bill you ran up at the Friends thrift 
Shop has all been taken care of. Not to worry. Now that the spring semes- 
ter is over, I will be getting around to a reprinting of the dictionary. Your 
_ information about the 300 copies for Kwajalein will be helpful. I hope every- 
thing is going well with you as you move into your new career. 


TECHNOLOGICAL ADVANCES 


25 March 1987, C wrote: I trust that all is well with you. Ever since 
you shared your opinion about the use of modern technology in the en- 
hancement and preservation of Marshallese, a certain feeling of enthusiasm 
has taken hold of me. So much so that I’ve just got to drop you a few lines 
here to make contact again and refresh the lines of communication. Anything 
new in this sector, B? This is strictly out of curiosity on my part. 
When the Secretary of Interior and Outer Island Affairs called the day 
_ before he left for Washington, last Saturday, I kind of suggested he try to 
get in touch with you. Perhaps that would be an opportunity, however much 
ime you could afford, for further sharing on the merits of the Marshallese 
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orthography you developed. Nidel and I feel that he is leaning in the direc- 
tion of your system, but, of the rest of the Marshallese Language Commission, 
only [two individuals named] seem to still react against it. 

For your information, we (the Language Commission) held our fifth 
meeting yesterday in which a small committee composed of Nidel Lorak, 
Lee Silk, and myself submitted a Cabinet Paper prepared all in Marshallese, 
including headings, the works. Such English words as Proposal, Back- 
ground, Comments, and Recommendation were all translated. This paper 
was presented in two spellings, the Bible and your spelling. The object is to 
show and hope for some feedback from the Cabinet as to which spelling 
seems appropriate to them. Of course, we hope to also stimulate discussion 
and decision on standardization of writing the language. I am enclosing a 
copy of it for your perusal and comments. As you can see, the diacritics 
underneath were done by hand in so far as Stanley H has not yet been able 
to apply the technique you mentioned with his Apple computer. Any fur- 
ther advice on this, please pass it along. Stanley works in Education. 

Oh, by the way, I started with the Alele Museum on the 16th. I forget 
whether I told you this already but just the same, my position here is as 
Resource (meaning cultural and linguistic) Protection person. | think this is 
an offshoot of the conference we had together with you and others at the 
Bishop Museum in September of 1985. Any ideas you can share on this to 
help in the planning process of protecting our tangible and intangible re- 
sources would be appreciated. 

I enjoyed talking with you about two weeks ago. | hope you do not 
mind my calling you occasionally when the need arises. Please say iokwe 
to Lois. May God bless you all. Kommool wot. [Thank you.] [signed] 
Deacon Alfred Capelle. 


30 December 1987, C wrote: B, by using certain hardware and software 
| think that we are approaching the end of the tunnel and will soon be fully 
capable of printing prolific Marshallese materials on computer using the 
spelling you developed, a dream you and I have been sharing, come true. I 
feel the timing is just right in so far as the Marshallese Commission plans to 
hold a series of public hearings, hopefully early in the upcoming year, re- 
garding the issue of settling on standardizing the spelling of Marshallese 
once and for all. 1 will keep you posted as events develop. 

As you can see, I’m using computer. Ever since I learned a bit about 
how to use this incredible machine, | don’t seem anymore to want to even 
look at the old typewriter. I kind of feel like a spoiled child in a way. But I 
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do feel that it is a machine that is going to play a significant role in the effort 

f perpetuating my mother tongue. And I thank the Good Lord for it and all 
the other good things in life which He so graciously provides us day by 
_ day. In addition to all this, | would like to wish you and yours a very happy 
_ and peaceful new year. 


28 May 1988, C wrote: I will have to apologize once more for not being 
able to come through with the plan I made with your concurrence that would 
have brought you to Majuro for about a week of workshop with the 
Marshallese Commission during June. Two basic reasons threw a monkey 
wrench in our plan: the death of the Commission chairman, and the sudden 
decision of the Cabinet to affirm and confirm the Republic’s participation 
in the upcoming Fifth Pacific Festival of Arts in Townsville, Australia, in 
gust. Alele Museum was chosen as the organizing agency for the Festi- 
val and we have been on the move full-swing in getting things organized. | 
‘suddenly found myself forced to devote 90% of my time and energy in the 
~ Planning Committee’s work. The involvement calls for much travel within 
the Marshalls, especially between Majuro, Ebeye, and Ujae, the home of 
the Jobwa dancers, who will be the main feature of the Marshalls delegation 
of 40 to the Festival. Hence, to be bringing you out at this time when much 
_ of our attention is focused on the Festival would be a wasted effort for all of 
inclusive [reference to the grammatical term, as in ‘first person, inclu- 
Sive’, which would have been the Marshallese pronoun chosen had C been 
writing in Marshallese: ‘for us, and for you as well’]. 
And, furthermore, the Language Commission has not met since | left for 
_ the Samoa workshop, and when our Chairman passed away, the commis- 
_ Sion seemed to have gone into a period of hibernation, with a lot of members 
_ traveling either in or out of the Marshalls, and just plain inaction, without a 
_ leader. I, myself, have another travel coming up soon to your island for a 
Special meeting of the Pacific Postsecondary Education Council. That meet- 
_ ing is due for the 9th of June, but I have not really decided if I would be 
there or not. It all depends on how much time, if any, I can play with. I just 
feel myself too spread out and I really want to do what I can to get the 
Commission back on its feet and rolling again as soon as possible. 


- 2 June 1988, C wrote: When I read your letter, I got a big surge of 
energy and enthusiasm knowing that I may soon be receiving a copy of 
Louise Pagotto’s Marshallese grammar dissertation, as | know I can use it 
for my grammar classes with the trainers and the trainees. This is one train- 
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ing session that I want to be deeply involved in, particularly the grammar— 
an area of special interest. 1 think | will have Alele’s videoman tape the 
grammar sessions. I can use them again in later Marshallese classes to expats. 


3 June 1988, B wrote: Welcome to the club, if you feel frustrated in not 
being able to follow your first love because of the press of other duties. At 
least in my case I am leaving faculty union and senate activities at the end of 
this summer, and am looking forward to being able to spend a great deal 
more time on Marshallese next year. 

One disappointment: Louise and | did not get the big grant we applied 
for for the MRG. No explanation; just a ‘Dear John’ letter. | have written 
off for further information as to what the reviewers found lacking, with a 
view to improving the proposal and turning it into a winner. One favor: at 
some point, roughly a year ago while Tony was still a cabinet member, he 
was encouraging me to submit a proposal through Marshalls government 
channels, but I never got that proposal written. If you see him one of these 
days you might ask him whether the source and channel for submitting then 
has long since dried up, as I suppose it has. If it hasn’t, we might consider 
adapting the current proposal (which was just rejected) and submitting it 
through that channel. 

Iam sorry to hear of the death of the Commission chair. I hope the work 
of the Commission can eventually be restored under a new Chair. I am not 
overly disappointed at your decision not to ‘bring me out’ just now. I am 
still ultra busy this summer. The hope of some future point is sufficient to 
sustain me. Take good care of yourself. Not to overdo. Selfishly I hope 
that you do come to the PPEC meetings next week, but will understand if 
you don’t. 


10 June 1988, C wrote: It is indeed a disappointment that the grant was 
turned down without explanation. We were all looking forward to its ap- 
proval. I am going to get in touch with Tony to see if there is still a chance 
for the idea he proposed. 

I want to share a piece of confidential news. I have applied for the posi- 
tion of Secretary of Interior and Outer Island Affairs. The basic reason for 
my doing this is that I would be in a better position as Secretary to reorgan- 
ize, provide additional momentum, and run the Language Commission and 
the whole Cultural Heritage Program. I think their importance and value 
warrant putting it among my priorities. 
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P.S. Louise’s dissertation [Pagotto 1987] just arrived. Please pass to 
Louise our thanks. We look forward to seeing her again soon. 


~~ 16 June 1988, B wrote: I’ve been working with [a certain word proces- 
' sor] to try and develop some of the ‘utilities’ you would like to have, and I 
have had some success, which I will report on here. I have been able to 
write a set of macros that will do the one operation you were interested in: it 
_ will take a text and give you a list of all the words in the text in alphabetic 
order. I have done this successfully for the respelled version of the lesson 
that | printed up for you before you went to Samoa. The whole process is 
“quite involved, not simple and automatic, but there are side benefits: as you 
_ go through it, step by step, it shows you all the inconsistencies of your 
original text (e.g., same word spelled more than one way, same word trans- 
lated differently, etc) and helps you to go back and improve it. And it’s a 
lot of fun to sit and watch the macros working away on your screen! 
~The confidential news you shared with me is exciting, to say the least. I 
guess I’m ambivalent about it, in the sense that it would be so time-consuming 
that your energies would be placed elsewhere than where they are now. But 
that’s a selfish response on my part. I also am afraid that you might find 
some of the compromises necessary in that sort of position distasteful, and 
Something that you are not temperamentally suited for. That is meant as a 
friendly response on my part, one that wishes you all the best. But in so 
" Saying I am probably guilty of underestimating your potential for continu- 
ing growth and realization of your full potential. It is true you would be 
able to help accomplish some things you can’t now. From that point of 
View, I’d say ‘Go for it!’ There, you have my unsolicited advice. Actually, 
I have great confidence in your ability to make the right decision without 
‘such advice. 


14 November 1988, B wrote to C, expressing sympathy on the death of 
C’s father, referring also to recent deaths in his own family, and closing by 
Saying, “It does remind us how transitory life is, doesn't it?” 


28 November 1988, C wrote: You may have heard that about a hundred 
seventy thousand dollars in technical assistance grant from the Office of 
Territorial and Insular Affairs under former High Commissioner M has been 
approved for here. I got this recently from a reliable source at the Chief 
Secretary’s office. The grant calls for a team of five or six educational ex- 
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perts to assist the Ministry of Education in studying and analyzing the edu- 
cation system that we have. From this study the team is expected to provide 
a set of recommendations which are most relevant and economically desir- 
able in a system of education which the Ministry of Education would then 
implement. The 1982 Report to the Cabinet from the Task Force on Educa- 
tion provides the framework for the experts to work by. It seems then at 
this point that the Marshallese reference grammar project and this project 
may dovetail along the way, at least some part of it. 


7 June 1989, C wrote: I have finally been able to discuss my concerns 
for Marshallese with the President, the former District Administrator, al- 
most every Government Minister and Irooj [chief] and some of the 
Reverends. Almost each day I am saying something about this concern to a 
fellow Marshallese, at all levels. About two weeks ago I was invited by the 
Chief Secretary to a meeting in which the President, Chief Secretary, Chief 
Planner, US Representative, Manager of the Marshall Islands Development 
Bank, Manager of PII, Secretary of Resources and Development, and sev- 
eral other key government and private sector individuals were present at the 
President’s residence. This special group meets every other week to brain- 
storm on critical issues and opportunities for the Republic in some kind of 
advisory capacity to the President. Well, there was my opportunity and | 
did not hesitate to grab the day. At long last I faced the President and the 
group to share my concern for Marshallese, cultural skills, and traditional 
knowledge, something rapidly fading and dying but, I believe, still 
revivable. I presented that this is the time, and every level of the society 
must play a role, including the government, the family, the church, the local 
government, the school, everybody. I was surprised to hear the President 
and everyone there agree. The President even commissioned the Chief Sec- 
retary and myself to put a proposal together to write the history of the islands 
in Marshallese (possibly in English, too) for use in the schools. Iam very 
encouraged and I would like to share this with you. 

Kommool, Bender, for helping in getting the place names for Arno, Majro, 
and Kuwajleen indigenized on the atlas project. I think it’s a step in the 
right direction—at standardizing the spelling of Marshallese. I have put the 
whole Marshallese curriculum that Alele Museum developed for Peace Corps 
on the computer. I haven’t had any problems with the computer and it’s 
been smooth for my work. It is important and critical that the grammar be 
completed. We need it to develop elementary and high school level 
Marshallese grammar materials for use in the schools, private and public. 
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» The Marshallese Commission, charged by law with the task of preserv- 
ing Marshallese and coming up with a recommended spelling for the language, 
met for the first time since its former chairman passed away. It was its 
thirteenth meeting since its institution. The new Chairman is a young and 
' enthusiastic lawyer who once worked at the Attorney General’s office. He 
as chosen by the Public Service Commission over all of us who applied 
' for the Secretary of Interior and Outer Island Affairs position. In a way I’m 
glad I was not chosen as it would have been more an obstacle than not for 
y part in the reference grammar project. My opinion is that he is eager to 
learn about the new spelling system. He undoubtedly feels also that 
Marshallese is essential for the survival of Marshallese cultural heritage 
id has in many ways indicated he’s totally committed and supportive. 


~ 31 July 1989, B wrote: Although I do plan to submit a proposal to [a 
_ granting agency] one more time, | think we should move to accomplish our 
end without reliance on [the agency]. The main change in my thinking now, 
_ from when we last talked, is with regard to Louise. Although we did propose 
that she should spend the academic year 1990-91 working full-time on the 
"grammar, when it comes down to actually carrying it out, | don’t think it is 
“Tealistic or fair to expect this of her. She has a very good chance of being 
“hired for a tenure-track position at one of the community colleges that year, 
_and shouldn’t pass up this chance for a single year on a project, no matter 
how vital the project. I think that as you seek funding for the grammar, we 
Should provide employment for her for three summer months in 1990 and 

991, writing grammar instead of teaching English [as she has been doing 
the past several summers at Majuro]. 
The main difference between doing it without [the agency]’s help, and 
with it, has to do with the collection of extended texts in the language and 

' their analysis with the aid of the computer. Without [agency] $$, we would 
forgo this, and rely on old fashioned informant work with someone like 

"yourself, who was already well into the work. So I guess one of the ques- 

' tions is how much time you can spare in the next year orso. Without [agency 
assistance], | wouldn’t want to drag it out. We need to get something out 
_ that can be used in the work of language preservation. I’d like to have it off 
_ the presses by Fall of 1991, two years from now! 

One thing that causes me to make such bold statements is the success 

- I’ve had recently working with a colleague in using the Postscript language 
_ todevelop the necessary diacritics on letters for printing Marshallese. That’s 
_ been pretty well solved, as you can see from samples I am enclosing. I’ve 
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been spending the last week or two formatting the several chapters that are 
already written, and this has been such an exhilarating experience that I’m 
really in the mood—as you can tell, no doubt—for wrapping up the whole 
thing. 


10 September 1989, C wrote: As you probably know from Louise, we 
had only one session together. We did not have a chance to discuss your 
letter. However, please assure her that I would also like for her to take care 
of her tenure before anything else. | think that your ideas would fare well 
for all of us. 

I plan to attend the UH Graduate Certificate Program in Historic Preser- 
vation next spring semester. Meanwhile, could you and Louise please draft 
a funding proposal based on your ideas which | could present to the Minis- 
ter of Education for his support. He could present it as a technical assistance 
grant request to OTIA [Office of Territorial and International Affairs, US 
Department of the Interior]. 


LIGHT AT THE END OF THE TUNNEL 


11 November 1989, C wrote: If you are keeping up with reading The 
Marshall Islands Journal you will soon see the 44 sets of recommendations 
the Academy for Educational Development has presented to the govern- 
ment in its report to improve the system of education. They call for a major 
shakeup of the system. And you might be interested to know that Recom- 
mendation 36 reads as follows: “A special commission on Marshallese 
language instruction be appointed to assist the Ministry of Education and 
primary school teachers in the identification, development, and dissemina- 
tion of instructional materials suited to the needs of the schools in teaching 
children to read and write in their own language at the beginning of their 
schooling. It is essential that the materials and teaching methods also facili- 
tate a transition from learning Marshallese to learning English by focusing 
on the concepts of language construction and its use in communicating 
ideas.” Interesting! The plan is laid out over a ten-year period, beginning 
this year. I only hope that we can have the grammar done in time for its 
meaningful incorporation in the reorganization of the system. 


26 April 1991, C wrote: The Marshallese Language Commission met 


again yesterday and unanimously endorsed the spelling in the Marshallese- 
English dictionary. Since January I have been doing a weekly Majuro 
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Educational Television (METV) Channel 4 spot explaining the Marshallese 
Spelling in the dictionary. The member of the commission that gave me the 
jost concern was the Principal of R School. In the meeting he came out in 
vor of support of the spelling. It was indeed a pleasant turn of events. Most 
people who have watched the TV program like the spelling and I have been 
tting nothing but positive feedback from the community. 

The language commission recently received funding support from the 
Nitijela for $20,000 to carry out the provisions of Public Law No. 1983- 
The law expresses in detail the purpose and functions of the commission, 
yne of which is to recommend to the Nitijela a standardized spelling for 
nplementation. , 
Finally, after all these years I feel that we are getting the populace be- 
lind the spelling and its only a matter of time before the Nitijela passes 
islation for the spelling in the Marshallese-English dictionary as ’ the offi- 
1 Marshallese spelling. I feel very upbeat about the matter and am looking 
legislation by next Nitijela session, which is in August. I also think we 
should start considering seeking funding for a new and revised edition of 
‘the dictionary, and perhaps even for a long-overdue monolingual diction- 


- Please have the UH Press make the necessary correction regarding my 
job description, as shown in the latest reprint of the dictionary. My current 
job description is chief executive officer for the Alele Museum, Inc. Alele 
governed by a seven-member board of trustees, my employers, and is a 
asi-government corporation that includes the museum, library, national 
archives, and a 100-watt educational television station. 


20 August 1991, C wrote: Well, another milestone has been reached in 
"the long journey that the Marshall Islands Language Commission, aka 
IARLOKAK, for Jarin Loloorjake Kajin AelOf Kein [‘group with respon- 
ibility for the language of these islands], has traveled over these close-to-10 


JARLOKAK met again today and the committee accepted the Report on 
the Preservation, Development, and Use of Marshallese: Operations of the 
Language Commission 1983-1991, as drafted by Dr Louise Pagotto and Mr 
Harry Ueno. | am enclosing a copy of the report for your information. It 
will be tendered by the Commission Chairperson to the Minister of Interior 
and Outer Island Affairs for introduction to the Cabinet and Nitijela. We 
are urging the Minister to do this during the current session of the Nitijela. 
~ On October 4 | will be traveling to Europe for the International Council 
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on Archives (ICA) Executive Committee Meeting in Amsterdam and 
Saarbriicken, Germany. I might also go up to Hamburg to look at the ar- 
chives that they have on the Marshalls from the German era. I would like to 
ask if they could provide microfilm copies of whatever they might have and 
would want to share with our National Archives. It was indeed very fortu- 
nate that Louise was around when the need arose to draft the final report to 
the Cabinet and Nitijela from JARLOKAK. We couldn’t have had a better 
person, other than you yourself, of course, to do the technical report for 
us. Komro emmool [thanks to the two of you]. 


7 July 1992, C wrote: Coming back from the trip to the USA I found the 
enclosed copy of the RMI Cabinet action sheet on my desk. I am happy to 
share the news with you and Louise. To my knowledge the Nitijela is re- 
convening next month and hopefully this Cabinet recommendation will 
favorably be considered. Once it’s done, then one more obstacle (a major 
one) will have been overcome in the interest of the perpetuation of 
Marshallese. 

There is no word yet from the RMI Cabinet as to their choice of the next 
President for the College of the Marshall Islands. If you remember, I said 
that I had applied for the position. 

This Friday we will launch the wallap (ocean-going canoe) that has been 
under construction since January supervised by Alele. The canoe will rep- 
resent the Marshall Islands at the VI Festival of Pacific Arts in Rarotonga, 
Cook Islands. The theme for the Festival is: Seafaring Pacific Islanders. 


3 October 1992, C wrote: A former Peace Corps volunteer [named S], 
who is now working with a Marshallese counterpart in Kwajalein on train- 
ing Marshallese employees of the Army, is posing some challenging 
questions that I am reluctant to answer right off the cuff without asking your 
opinion. 

With regard to the Marshallese spelling issue that was before the Nitijela 
in its session that has just ended, the word I received from the Chairwoman 
of the HESA [Health, Education, and Social Welfare Affairs] Committee is: 
that a subcommittee was created to conduct public hearings in Majro, 
Kuwajaleen, Aelofilaplap, Arno, and Jalw6j regarding the recommended 
spelling in the report that the Language Commission submitted, which re- 
port the RMI Cabinet had earlier endorsed. I was informed that I would 
obtain a copy of the itinerary for the subcommittee. I was also informed 
that I would be accompanying the subcommittee members as they travel to 
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designated atolls and islands to conduct the public hearings. I am happy 
‘the opportunity because I feel it is going to be very positively effective. 


9 October 1992, B wrote: I’ve already been in some correspondence 
th [S], and at the moment owe him a letter. I'll try to add some comments 
the four Problems he poses to you, and cc you with anything I send him 
‘here on. Our correspondence to date has been primarily about the 
of computerized spelling. The kind of problems he is writing you 
bout | can comment on in some cases, but Problems 2 and 3 especially are 
nes that ultimately neither he nor I can settle—we need to look to the 
itions of those who have spoken the language from birth: as, for exam- 
is ej jab two words, or has it contracted to one? Should the comparative 
pand the directionals tok, wdj, lok, etc be joined to the words that precede 
, or written separately? All that someone like myself can do is to 
ve the writing practices of native speakers for clues as to those 
itions. | hope that we can move toward some tentative answers to some 
ese questions in the Reference Grammar, but it seems to me that there 
need for a Standing Committee, or a Language Academy such as many 
ropean countries have, to provide answers that are both authoritative and 
l-based in scholarship to the many questions that will continue to arise. 
The public hearings you mention sound exciting. Although they some- 
nes are nothing more than receptacles for negative sentiment (here in 
ai‘i, at least), they can also serve an important educational role in de- 
ping public opinion. I am happy that you have been asked to accompany 
participate. I feel certain that you can do much to channel them in posi- 
directions. 

1 won’t prolong this letter, Alfred. Congratulations on your new fax 
achine. And let me know what you want to do about a notebook compu- 
, if you haven’t already gotten one. I hope this finds you and your family 
| well and happy. 

‘Comments on Problem 1 in Attachment to above letter: “Problem 1. 
uld the helping verbs i-ar, kwe-ar, e-ar, je-ar, re-ar [“I was’, ‘you were’, 
she was’, ‘we (inclusive) were’, ‘they were’] be written iar or iaar, 
? (In posing this question, I’ve shown the morpheme boundary, and given 
¢ morphemes in more basic form, before the ‘fusion’ takes place.) If these 
ere words without an internal morpheme boundary, they should definitely 
written with aa, just like simple indivisible words such as Iaab ‘Yap’, 
ab ‘no [eastern dialect]’, jaap ‘red snapper’, etc. But since speakers know 
at the words we’re looking at are complex, and that ar itself is pronounced 
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long, as in kem ar, kom ar [‘we (exclusive) were’, ‘you (plural) were’ ], they 
don’t necessarily need to be reminded of this predictable length—predictable 
on the basis of the internal boundary. This is one of those questions that 
could be decided either way. There are parallel problems in every language 
in the world, and pros and cons either way—whether to spell ‘phonetically’ 
or ‘morphemically’. Foreigners trying to learn a language, and children 
just learning to read, often find a ‘phonetic’ spelling helpful; adult readers 
like to keep their morphemes constant in appearance. Who shall we favor 
here? Most languages end up opting for the adult reader. Either answer 
would be OK. A committee decision could help with consistency, and con- 
sistency is certainly important in normalization/standardization. 

Capitalization of the first person singular pronoun is a different sort of 
question. English’s doing it is completely arbitrary, and probably has more 
to do with egotism than linguistics. Other languages don’t do it, and I don’t 
see why Marshallese should. Capitalize sentence initially, yes, but else- 
where, no. 


10 October 1992, C wrote: Oh, the beauty and curse of modern 
technology. I suppose its efficiency ultimately depends on its creator. In 
any case, I was happy to see your fax coming out of my machine as | was 
working here a little over an hour ago (12:17 pm your time and 10:17 am 
my time). 

For your information, I will be going to Palau on the 24th, returning the 
30th, As you may know the present College of Micronesia system is in the 
process of changing. Each campus, CMI Marshalls, CCM Pohnpei, and 
MOC Palau will have its own board beginning April 1, 1993. There will be 
a three-member board representing RMI, FSM and ROP, to be designated as 
COM Board of Regents, for the sake of maintaining the Land Grant Endow- 
ment status ($3,000,000) which the US Congress awarded to the College of 
Micronesia in its present setup. So as I chair the COM Finance and Invest- 
ment Committee, I will be meeting with two other Regents in Koror on the 
26th to consider and work out financial matters in preparation for the current 
board turning over governance of the system to the new boards in April of 
next year. Be assured that if an opportunity to travel to Honolulu appears on 
the horizon will definitely grab it. 


5 November 1992, C wrote: I have received your note and the notebook 


computer ad. I really don’t want to wait too long. There is so much word 
processing for me to get started with in Marshallese. We are revising the 
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arshallese Bible and I’m sure you would agree that having a notebook 
uld help me tremendously. | hope I can buy it when I come to Honolulu 
e last week of this month] so you can help me install the Marshallese files 
it. 


- 30 May 1993, C wrote: You are correct in saying that time is of the 
ssence for us. It seems one gets kind of exasperated from knowing as one 
prows older that there is still so much to accomplish, so much that one 
wishes to do, and yet so little time to do so, given the work load one must 
foil under just to earn his bread. 

‘The new full-size tower machine you graciously helped me get is per- 
ing fine, but I have recently moved it into the office of the accountant. I 
not unhappy with the move myself because it happened right after I 
ived a nice notebook computer as a gift from a Jesuit friend in New 
k. He visited our church in January and asked if there was anything I 
ted for him to get me. “Of course,” | said, “I need a notebook computer 
help me in my deaconate ministry.” That did it. To make a long story 
short, he went back and sent me this notebook, the one I’m writing to you 
I was overjoyed, still am. I couldn’t get over the fact that here I was, 
owner of a notebook computer. Now I was able to get more writing 
done and yet spend less time in my office, as I can do most of my corre- 
ondence writing at my house—where I’m writing to you from 
. Unfortunately, I still have to go to the office to print out my letters on 
y desktop printer. Which brings up a question. Would you kindly check 
‘Out the computer stores there and let me know the quote on a portable bub- 
le jet printer? 


_ 24 July 1993, C wrote: Thank you for mailing me the printer. It arrived 
today and | am using it to print this letter, as you can see. I am quite happy 
h its laser printer quality, a great improvement over dot matrix. It doesn’t 
1AM “ ’ 
Occupy much space. Kommool tata [‘thank you very much’], Bender. 


28 July 1993, C wrote: In our last Marshallese Language Commission 
eeting, [the executive secretary] was instructed to contact you and Louise 
} sound you out on whether or not it is still possible to resume work on the 
As RG and complete it. It seems that some people in the hierarchy of gov- 
‘emment circles are beginning to be alarmed at weakening of Marshallese 
ith the younger generation. These people feel that the critical need now is 
strengthen the language ability of the youthful population. 
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8 January 1994, C wrote: I thought I would let you know that if enough 
people register, I will be teaching the Marshallese orthography course this 
semester. There is no other course outline available other than the one de- 
veloped for the Community College of Micronesia, which was part of the 
extension courses then designed for Marshallese school teachers. It’s too 
early to know who and how many students there will be for the class, but I 
suspect they will mostly be Marshallese teachers aiming to achieve an AS 
degree to become accredited. I taught the same course many years ago when 
I was the local Coordinator for the CCM extension course. 

The Nitijela is in session and I’ve been making myself visible around 
the halls to urge the Senators, including our friends Tony and Nidel, to see 
that the spelling issue is settled this time. Missing from this record of the 
correspondence is a report of the positive action taken by the Nitijela dur- 
ing this 1994 session to adopt the Marshallese-English dictionary spelling 
as the official standard. As nearly as can be determined, this is because the 
news of the action was conveyed to B by C in a phone call. 


25 January 1994, C wrote: As I informed you in my last letter, I’ve 
started the Marshallese orthography class at the College of the Marshall 
Islands following the course outline I mentioned. I teach the class Tuesday 
and Thursday each week for 17 weeks. Next I'll try teaching the grammar 
course you also outlined. The students are mostly young elementary school 
teacher majors with varied experiences; some with in-service and others 
pre-service background. So it makes plenty of sense for them in that re- 
spect to take the course, | feel. Please keep in mind that any word of advice 
from you to render the course more productive will always be welcome and 
appreciated. 


31 August 1994, B wrote: Lois and I arrived back Monday from a trip 
to the East Coast and Holland. The Conference in Leiden (on Austronesian 
linguistics) included two sessions on ‘endangered languages’, which I found 
especially inspiring. I came to the decision that I should get out of the 
chairmancy here within the next year (or two) and take a sabbatical to finish 
off the reference grammar and get a 2d edition dictionary project going. 

There’s still a bit of time for planning this, but I just wanted to alert you 
that I decided in Leiden that it’s time for me to make a move of this sort. The 
next step will be to work out an orderly transition here in the department. 
After chairing for 25 years, I naturally want things to run as smoothly as 
possible without me at the reins. It will be a new experience to not be chair— 
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getting away for a sabbatical at that point should be a good way to make 
he transition. 


14 October 1994, B wrote: Sorry I haven’t produced the special font for 
arshallese yet. | intended doing it much sooner, and will do my best to 
it out this week-end. 

Another reason for this message is a request from Professor W at Aus- 
ia National University for some information about Marshallese, in order 
finish up a book she is writing. She is seeking the Marshallese equiva- 
ts for: (1) if X happens, Y will happen, and (2) if X had not happened, Y 
youldn’t have happened. Can you cook up a few examples and fax them to 
ne? It might be good to use the same events in both (1) and (2), in order to 
tighlight the contrast. Strange request, isn’t it! But with modern linguis- 
fics, one shouldn’t ever be surprised. 

_ Oh yes, one more thing. | should have told you earlier. At the confer- 
in the Netherlands, | met Professor T [from Australia] again, and he 
d me about visiting you at Majuro, about the Australian aid, ete—which 
had mentioned to me earlier. Small world. 


r 15 October 1994, on the other side of the International Date Line, C 
Wrote: | just got your fax an hour ago, and as always | say: Jokwe. Well, as 
ar.as | know, the Marshallese equivalents of the English sentences requested 
Prof W are as follows: (1) Elanhe ewalok X, innem enaaj walok Y. and 
Elarne eaar jab walok X, innem ejamin naaj kar walgk Y. 

I remember Prof T when he visited us here at Alele several years ago. He 
$ quite keen in hearing about the work of the Marshallese Language Com- 
ssion then. I hope you had an opportunity to talk with him about our plan 
{0 finish up the Marshallese grammar and revise the Marshallese-English 
dictionary. I say this because I recently received an application from the 
‘Australian Ambassador regarding Australian South Pacific Cultures 
ind. Prof T is on the committee that reviews and approves applications 
funding. 


28 November 1994, B wrote: My reason for sending this is to let you 
know that I’ve finally taken some steps to rearrange my commitments. I’ve 
told the dean that | won’t be chairing the department beyond next June, and 
at I want to take a sabbatical to finally make good on some commitments 
‘to the Marshalls. He in turn has got my colleagues deciding who they want 
“to succeed me. I’m thinking of two proposals, one to RMI for completion 
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of the grammar, and one to the Australians for dictionary revision. If there’s 
any real hope for the former in the current climate, please let me know— 
plus any guidance you might have as to how extensive such a proposal 
should be, to whom directed, etc. Otherwise, I would try to manage my 
own travel while on sabbatical at full salary for one semester. 


29 November 1994, C wrote: I was more than delighted to receive your 
latest fax and the encouraging news. | discussed the idea of funding with 
the Secretary of Internal Affairs and she’s going to convene a meeting of 
the Language Commission to discuss this and other pending business. The 
proposal would have to be submitted by the Minister of Internal Affairs 
because the Language Commission comes under his portfolio. As soon as 
you can put something together, please send it to me so | can ask the Secre- 
tary to take it from there. 


23 February 1995, C wrote: | suggest we request funding support for a 
survey trip by you to Majuro to discuss support for the completion of the 
grammar with the Ministers of Internal Affairs and Education, and language 
commission members. From this we hope the interest and enthusiasm will 
develop to fund the actual grammar work. B went to Majuro late October: 
1995; he and C met with the above parties, as well as the local representa- 
tive of a potential granting agency, and drafted and submitted two proposals 
for funding that, among other things, would permit C to work full time over 
the next two years on the grammar and dictionary. 


11 November 1995, C wrote: The Bible revision committee has decided 
to pass on the responsibility of deciding whether to reprint the revised ver- 
sion of the Marshallese Bible in the standardized spelling to the church 
leaders of both the Protestant and Catholic churches. I’m not worried be- 
cause I can go before the church leaders and give the spelling a good 
pitch. Whether they'll be agreeable or not is another matter. 

This is where matters stood as this article went to press in 1996. The 
decision of the church leaders referred to in the preceding paragraph will 
be significant. Just as the Bible was the text that brought literacy to the 
Marshalls initially, the shape of its words in future reprintings holds great 
potential for promulgation of the standard spelling, because it is still the 
most widely possessed and read piece of literature in the islands today. 
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NOTES 


ote on pronunciation: The original translators introduced several special letters for 
ds not covered by the Roman alphabet: @, o and @ for distinctive vowels, and was a 
ie letter for the ng combination. They did not provide, however, for three other 
al sounds that bear an especially heavy load in distinguishing words: L mM, Nn. That 
there are two distinctive /, m, and n sounds, with one of each pair sounding ‘light’ and 
* the other ‘heavy’ and ‘dark’. (Such sounds have traditionally been referred to by 
‘Marshallese words for ‘light’ and ‘heavy’.) Thus the word al ‘song’ has a light /, 
le al ‘sun’ is distinguished from it only by having a dark L (In the standard alphabet 
commended by the Committee on Spelling Marshallese, the dark members of these 
s are distinguished by a mark, a cedilla beneath; the light members are 
ed.) Similarly, am ‘our’ has a light m, while am ‘your’ has a heavy m and ne 
a ? > 
leg, foot’ has a light n, while ne ‘that’ has a heavy n. 
Sertain words ommitted from the original letters have been added in order that the 
ences make sense to other readers—Editors. 
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Vernacular Languages and Education 
in New Caledonia 


Sam Drilé Léonard 


This paper examines the evolution of the use of New Caledonian lan- 
guages in education, from European contact to the present, and describes the 
impact on the education system of various laws and decrees regarding ver- 
 nacular languages.’ 


_ HISTORICAL RETROSPECTIVE 


A historical retrospective is always illuminating, as it allows for better 
_ understanding of the current situation and provides interesting feedback that 
_ can lead to reinforcing some of the measures taken, to adjusting or even, if 
need be, to discarding others. 


Chronology 


_ Polynesian missionaries arrived in the south of Grande Terre (the New 
Caledonia mainland) and in the Loyalty Islands in 1840. In the Loyalty 
Islands, they set up schools, the indispensible auxiliaries of evangelization. 
During the next 20 years the teaching of indigenous languages made great 
Strides, in particular in the Loyalty Islands, the aim evidently being 
evangelization. On Lifu for instance, Fao, a Polynesian catechist of the 
London Missionary Society (LMS). set up in 1849 the first indigenous 
_ schools, which “burst at the seams with pupils eager to discover the secrets 
_ of the Bible” (Leenhardt 1980). 

i In 1863, however, vernacular languages were prohibited in schools (the 
- Guillain decree). As part of the enforcement of this decree, LMS mission- 
aries were ordered in 1864 to close their schools. On Maré Governor Dollon 
decided to introduce the study of French in order to combat English 
q influence. A report at the time indicates that “all those under 27 years of 
age can read and write Maré [=Nengone]” (Leenhardt 1980). 

Publications in indigenous languages, in spite of their success, became 
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less and less tolerated. This is explained in part by the fact that official 
policy documents were adopted at the local level. The indigenous schools 
created by the Missions were placed under the authority of the Education 
Service in 1919. This administrative decision reinforced the colonial ad- 
ministration’s control over indigenous schools. Soon after, the 1921 
administrative order prohibiting all publications in indigenous languages 
signalled the demise of indigenous schools. The period after World War II 
was marked by political and social progress for the Kanak people, particu- 
larly once they were given access to public schools, in 1951. Although this 
decision facilitated the social emancipation of those Melanesians who un- 
derstood the importance of education, it is also at the root of the current 
status of indigenous languages. Indeed, it marks the start of a period of 
stagnation in the acquisition by Melanesians of literacy in their own 
language. This is all the more regrettable because, in metropolitan France, 
a law was passed regarding “the teaching of local languages and dialects”. 

In 1969 the first Melanesian university graduates came back to New 
Caledonia, and anumber of cultural demands were made. The term “Kanak” 
acquired a militant meaning for the first time. 

The 1970s were a period of cultural demands which would lead to a 
promotion of the concept of Melanesianness, as it relates to both culture and 
language. This was reinforced by the promulgation at national level of a 
new law supporting regional languages and cultures. Article 12 of the law 
of 11 July 1975 stipulates that “the teaching of regional languages and cul- 
tures can be provided from the beginning to the end of the child’s 
schooling”. Within the framework of these new measures, courses in Ajié 
(the language of Houailou) were set up at Blaise Pascal High School in 
1976—a flash in the pan. 

But the cultural seed had started growing, forcing the French govern- 
ment to take steps to support local languages and cultures. Thus in 1978 
the State Secretary for Overseas Departments and Territories (DOM/TOM), 
under President Valéry Giscard d’Estaing, presented a “long-term economic 
and social development plan for New Caledonia”. In Chapter 22, about the 
education system, we read, “the teaching of vernacular languages must be 
launched...”. The following year, 1979, the Vernacular Language Office 
(BLV) was created, its task being to “study the setting up of local language 
teaching”. 

Pedagogical demands, which began around the end of the 1970s, reached 
their peak in the 1980s. For several years the social progress of Melanesians 
had been considered insufficient, if not fictitious. The fact that they ‘failed’ 
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jin school was noted. The problem was increasingly acknowledged and peda- 
gogical methods were blamed; at the same time the important part played 
by language in this ‘failure’ was recognized. 
+ It is in this context that a commission charged with “reflecting on the 
adaptation of the education system” met in Nouméa in 1982 (Nucci 
Commission). Two points from the conclusions of the sub-committee on 
“primary education” are noteworthy: “education must be adapted to the re- 
ities of the Territory” and “local languages ... can be used to facilitate 
entry into the first year of primary school”. 

These well-meaning resolutions led to the abrogation in 1984 of all meas- 
‘ures prohibiting any teaching of, or publication in, indigenous languages 


* 
i 


(administrative order 2018-736/SGCG of 14 March). The Vernacular Lan- 
‘guage Office (BLV)/ Territorial Centre for Pedagogical Research and 
Documentation (CTRDP) started publishing books in vernacular languages 
_ that same year, in the collection Langues Canaques. 

’ As for teaching, after some experiments in Form 3 at Riviére Salée High 
School in 1981, the teaching of Drehu was officially authorized in Forms 2 
and 3 (courses were actually taught at Mariotti College). Although the teach- 
ing of Paici was also at this time officially sanctioned, it was never in fact 
carried out. 

A general meeting on the Development of the Loyalty Region was held 
23-25 April 1987. Starting from the premise that “language is the ideal 
Means to convey culture”, the committee on Education and Training con- 
dered that the mother tongue must be taken into account and integrated 
‘into the school curriculum—from the first year of primary school to the last 
year of high school. Two proposals went in that direction. First, a Perma- 
nent Regional Technical Commission was set up, whose role was to consider 
the various proposals and implement them as soon as possible. Second, the 
‘Language Office (Island Section) now came under the umbrella of the 
Tegion. Its task was, “besides basic research, to be responsible also for the 
_ production or collection of literary and pedagogical materials to be used by 
eo schools or other institutions”. 

In December 1987 the Vernacular Language Office, which had been 
facing difficulties for two years, was dissolved. As a consequence, the teach- 
ing of Drehu at Mariotti College came to a halt. 

On Lifu and Maré, language courses continued, however: in Drehu at 
_ the private college in Havila and the public college in We, and in Nengone 
at the private college in Taramene and at the public college in Tadine. 

In 1989 the Territorial education authorities put in place a number of 
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new structures (offices, commissions, etc), including an Office for Regional 
Languages and Cultures (MLCR). 

A letter from the Minister of Education (CAB/S5-1759 of 28 February 
1990) provided a framework for the teaching of vernaculars in pre-schools 
and primary schools. In response, the Provincial Island Education Board 
(DEPIL) organized a series of meetings to try to integrate vernaculars into 
the school system. 

Ajié and Drehu were to be taught at Do-Kamo High School as 
electives. The objective, admittedly, was for these languages to be accepted 
in lieu of the pupils’ third or even second modern language. 

In August 1990 the North Province Education Board organized a “con- 
ference on the recognition of the realities of the linguistic and cultural 
situation”. As in the case of the Islands Province, this conference was a 
consequence of Articles 8 and 17 of a law which empowered the Provinces 
to adapt programmes according to the realities of their linguistic and cul- 
tural situation and, specifically, of the letter of the Minister of Education at 
the beginning of the year. At the end of this conference the following pro- 
posals regarding local languages were put forward: 


1. The Deixonne Law, which allows the use of minority local languages 
in education, is extended to apply to the Territory. 


2. A convention is signed with the government on the teaching of local 
languages and cultures. 


3. Implementation of any measure which can encourage and support ... 
the introduction of vernaculars in school. 


4. Teaching of these languages, as electives, in colleges and high schools 

in the North Province. 

The Ministry of Education agreed in principle in 1991 to the introduc- 
tion of four Melanesian languages—Ajié, Drehu, Nengone, Paici—in the 
baccalauréat (Form 7 exam) starting in 1992. The curriculum for each of 
these languages was developed by a committee set up by the territorial edu- 
cation authorities. This curriculum was to become official in 1992. 

The year 1991 also saw the creation of an office for “The Teaching of 
French” and a “Centre for Research and Studies in Education in Multicultural 
Settings” in the Territory. The goal of the first was “to organize and coor- 
dinate research in teaching methods for the teaching of French in the specific 
linguistic, cultural and psycho-pedagogical conditions of New Caledonia”. 
The second was responsible for “finding pedagogical means, instruments 
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and approaches based on an awareness of the gap between the pupils’ cul- 
_ ture of origin and the culture conveyed, both explicitly and implicitly, by 
_ the kinds of knowledge and skills whose acquisition is the goal of the edu- 
cation system”. 

____ In 1992 a post of professor of regional language was created, and courses 
_ in regional languages started in public high schools. In its session of 27 
_ August, the Assembly of the Loyalty Islands Province approved a law on 
_ the Integrated Teaching of Mother-Tongues (EILM) (Debate 92-58/ 
' API). Regional languages became available as electives for the 
baccalauréat. Official policy documents were gazetted (Journal Officiel 
le la République Francaise, 23 Oct 1992; Bulletin Officiel, 5 Nov 
1992). Eighteen students chose Drehu or Ajié for compulsory (as their third 
- modern language) or optional papers. 

The EILM project was gradually implemented in Island Province schools 
in 1993, as part of the Provincial education policy. The result of a consen- 
sus among various educational partners, it has a dual objective, cultural and 
_ pedagogical: strengthening the children’s roots in their culture, helping them 
_ master their mother tongue, moulding their personality, and enabling them 
_ to learn French as a second language. 

_ Regional languages were examined for the second year, and there were 
about 40 candidates in Ajié and Drehu. 

The EILM project, which was extended to all the schools in the Islands 
Province in 1994, proceeded apace. It acquired a new dimension with regular 
' Visits to the schools by first language specialists. 

4 The administrative order of 17 March 1994 read: baccalauréat candi- 
dates in one of the literary streams will be able to take a three hour written 
_ €xam in a Melanesian language, starting with the 1995 session. 

Circular 95-086 of 7 April 1995 put in place a number of measures re- 
| garding the teaching of regional languages, from primary school to 
“University. Also in 1995 a new department for “The Teaching of French” 
was created in the Territorial Education Office. 


“ANALYSIS 


__ This historical sketch comprises two separate periods, before and after 
World War II. The first period, which lasted over a century (1840-1945), is 
one of religious written production which was neither explicitly approved 
Nor prohibited by administrative decisions, with teaching in the indigenous 
schools run by missionaries geared towards the study of the Bible. The 
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churches exerted an undeniable spiritual influence on Melanesians and ena- 
bled them to read their own language, to learn about the Bible and, especially, 
to acquire an education. 

After World War II, although the influence of the churches on 
Melanesians receded, its teachings bore fruit. As far as demands are con- 
cerned, the post-war era can be broken down into two periods, before and 
after the 1970s. 

From the 1950s to the 1970s, nothing was really done for Melanesian 
students, either pedagogically or from the point of view of language and 
culture. The education system, calqued on the one in place in metropolitan 
France, went unquestioned. On the surface, Melanesians appeared to be 
satisfied with their social conditions. But this soon began to look illusory 
or even dangerous for Melanesian cultural identity. The mid- to late 1960s, 
with the “Movement for a Smiling Melanesian Village”, and the early 1970s, 
with the “Red Scarves”, saw a “Kanak Awakening”, and Melanesians started 
to wonder about their social and cultural future. This awareness reached its 
peak with the Melanesia 2000 festival in 1975, through which Melanesians 
tried to show their concern for maintaining their culture. The promotion of 
vernacular languages can be understood in the context of this promotion of 
the concept of Melanesianness. This was acknowledged officially and was 
soon translated into concrete terms through the creation of various institu- 
tions, such as the Melanesian Cultural Institute, the Vernacular Language 
Office in 1979, and the Kanak Cultural, Scientific and Technical Office 
created in 1982 (renamed Caledonian Office for Oceanic Cultures in 1987, 
then Kanak Culture Development Agency in 1989). 

At the beginning of the 1970s pedagogical demands were added to cul- 
tural demands. The failure of Kanak children in school, attested by official 
statistics, was acknowledged, leading in turn to an attack on the entire edu- 
cation system, which was denounced as ill-adapted to those children. Two 
demands followed: first, a pedagogy adapted to take into account the cul- 
tural and linguistic environment of pupils, considered to be one of the means 
to combat failure in school, and second, the introduction of the mother tongue 
in schools, considered to be intrinsically linked to the first demand. 

From then on, failure in school and mother tongue could not be dis- 
sociated, which explains reciprocal implications between the two. After 
being banned from schools so that everyone would have the same opportu- 
nities (speaking French well), vernacular languages made a come back ... 
for the same reasons. 

Once again, those in positions of authority acknowledged the limitations 
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q of the prevailing teaching methods and went in the direction of the demands 
_ made by creating—and re-creating—appropriate structures and institutions 
4 (CTRDP, Vernacular Language Office, Office for Regional Languages and 
_ Cultures, etc.) 

Note that the lack of clarity in some decisions comes from a confusion 
_ between two different aspects of language in education, both of which are 
: discussed above: teaching the mother tongue, and taking the mother tongue 
fi into account. 


_ THE CURRENT SITUATION 


What then is the current situation regarding the teaching of vernacular 


' all the schools (EILM), and teacher training workshops are organized by 
‘ ‘the Provincial Island Education Board (DEPIL). 


| Primary Teacher Training Territorial Institute (ITFM) 


Indigenous languages first appear in the curriculum in 1983 as part ofa 
_ unit course on Studies of Melanesian Society. Starting in 1985, with the 
new three-year training programme and the integration of the university 
x system in the teacher trainees’ curriculum, there are two courses on indi- 
genous languages. One, Oceanic Languages and Cultures, is for first year 
a Students (one hour every two weeks) and second year students (one hour a 
_ Week) in the common core programme. The other course, Melanesian Lan- 
_ Quages and Literatures, is for third year students (as part of the electives of 
__ the two-year diploma of general university studies, called DEUG). 

J In accordance with the administrative order of 2 October 1987, the en- 
_ trance examination into the Institute has for the past three years included an 
q Optional language exam. Among the indigenous languages from which 
a Candidates can regularly choose are Ajié, Drehu, Nengone and Paici. 
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Teacher Training College—Private (ENEP) 


A course in Melanesian Languages and Literature has been offered as an 
elective to teacher trainees since 1992 as part of the DEUG diploma in pri- 
mary education. 


Secondary 


Five Kanak languages are taught in junior high schools: Ajié in the three 
high schools in its linguistic area (the State Junior High School, Do-néva 
and Nédivin), Drehu on Lifu, Nengone on Maré, Paicit in Poindimié and 
laai in Uvea (private school). 

Three of the four Kanak languages examined in the baccalauréat are 
taught in high school: Ajié, Drehu and Nengone. Paici has had trouble tak- 
ing root. 


Tertiary 


At the French University of the Pacific (UFP), a two-year diploma 
(DEUG) in modern literature with a minor in Austronesian Languages and 
Cultures will be offered to students starting in the 1996 academic year. This 
diploma will be followed by the preparation of a bachelor’s degree (licence) 
with a minor in Regional Languages and Cultures. 


Discussion 


Since 1951, laws, circulars and decrees have allowed regional languages 
to become integrated into the education system. 

The 1951 Deixonne law is the text of reference when it comes to teach- 
ing regional languages and cultures. Concerned initially with minority 
languages in France, like Basque, Breton, Catalan and Occitan, it was ex- 
tended in turn to Corsican in 1974, Tahitian in 1981 and four Kanak languages 
in 1992. This inclusion of local languages did not take place without some 
reticence. Ideological and political assumptions led to acrimonious debate 
because people’s positions regarding regional languages generally depend 
on their political affiliation. Similarly, depending on the government of the 
day, the teaching of these languages has gone forward or backward, as well 
as the extent to which they are taken into account in the teaching of French 
as asecond language. The current state of affairs is in fact merely the result 
of a conflict between opposite positions; and this constant cross-fire could 
well persist into the future. 

This perennial lack of co-ordination between the measures that are put 
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in place can only have a negative impact on their outcome. As has been 
_ shown here, these problems are to some extent the result of a distortion 
_ between an official attitude which is broadly favourable to the integration 
of vernaculars into the education system, and pedagogical practices which 
"are well nigh impossible to alter. 

___. The teaching of indigenous languages set up by the Provincial education 
' bodies (DEPIL and DEPN) with the collaboration of the MLCR is therefore 


i 
i 
Bs 


_ avery delicate matter, and the situation is not improved by the reticence of 
the public at large or the unavoidable bureaucracy of the school system. 


APPENDIX 1 


EXCERPTS FROM OFFICIAL POLICY STATEMENTS 


. National Plan 
w_51-14 11 1951 (Deixonne Law 


Art. 2: “Local education authorities will be directed to allow teachers to 
ave recourse to local dialects in primary schools and pre-schools any time 
hey deem it beneficial to their teaching, particularly in the study of French.” 
Teacher Training 


Art. 5: “Optional courses and training workshops will be organized ... 
‘or teacher trainees who intend to teach in a region where a local language 
_ has proven its vitality.” 


j Art. 6: “In secondary schools the teaching of all local languages and 
' dialects as electives ... will be allowed as part of tutorial sessions.” 


Tertiary 
Art. 8: “The work of university students who take these courses will be 
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1 ly 1 ion: 


Art. 12: “Regional languages and cultures can be taught from the begin- 
ning to the end of schooling.” 

Circular 82-261 of 21 June 1982 (Savary Circular—The teaching of 
law of 11 January 1951). 


Pre-school 


“Where the regional language is part of the child’s daily environment, 
entry into pre-school, which is meant to take place in the context of a smooth 
transition between home and school, can of course be facilitated by the use 
of the regional language.” 


Primary School 


“The teaching of regional cultures and languages ... can take place in 
one of the following two ways: 1) as part of certain early-learning activities 
... which can be conducted ... in the regional language; 2) as part of any 
specific teaching of regional languages and cultures ... organized by teach- 
ers on a voluntary basis.” 


Teacher Training Colleges 

“A regional language option is created as part of the examinations for 
admission into teacher training colleges.” 
Junior High School 


“1. An hour is devoted to the teaching of regional culture and language, 
as an optional subject, from Form | to Form 4.” 


“9. In Forms 3 and 4 a three hour a week elective in regional language 
and culture is available.” ; 


High-School 


“The teaching of regional languages and cultures is available and can be 
considered part of the second or third modern language, as either compul- 
sory or complementary options for the Baccalauréat examination.” 


(Guidelines for the teaching of regional languages and cultures—See 
law of 11 January 1951) 
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4-047 of 1984 
i (Format of the aptitude test for the teaching of regional languages and 
- cultures—See circular of 21 June 1982) 


Administrative order of 15 April 1988 


‘ (Programmes in regional languages in secondary schools—See law of 
— 11 January 1951) 


- r 
(Introduction of 4 Kanak languages in the baccalauréat exam) 


__ Exams in Melanesian languages can be taken, starting with the 1995 
4q session of the Baccalauréat (a 3 hour written exam for students in the liter- 
" ary streams). 

_ Circular 95-086 of 7 April 1995 

(See law 51 of 11 January 1951, the law on education of 10 July 1989, 
_ Circular 82-261 of 21 June 1982 and Circular 83-547 or 30 December 
_ 1983.) This circular puts in place a number of measures. Here are the main 
_ Points: 

_ Organization of teaching 

In pre-school 1 to 3 hours a week ... to ensure “a smooth transition be- 
"tween home and school”. 

In primary school the teaching of regional languages can take two forms, 
( an introductory programme or a bilingual programme: 

_ The introductory programme consists of 1 to 3 hours a week, as part of 
_ the general school curriculum. There are two options: teaching the regional 
_ language or teaching in the regional language. This type of programme is 
_ to be entirely undertaken by teaching staff, either the regular classroom 
" teacher, another teacher from the same school (in the context of exchanges 
_ in teaching responsibilities), a roving teacher working in several schools, or 
" asecondary school teacher. 

' A bilingual programme acknowledges the place of the regional language, 
_ alongside French, in primary schooling. It must fulfill the school’s general 
_ Objectives, i.e., the success of all pupils and the development of future 
adults. It must therefore be integrated into the school as a whole, into all 
_ Class activities, and associated with other disciplines, thus enriching the entire 
_ €ducational process. 


Vi 
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The various components of the programme must be congruent with the 
objectives of primary school and take into account the need for consistency 
in teaching between the primary, secondary and tertiary levels. 

An assessment of the pupils’ knowledge and competence in their first 
language will have to be put in place, as for all the other subjects taught in 
primary school. 


Principles and organization 


The regional language is both subject and medium of instruction in many 
learning activities from the beginning of pre-school. 

In pre-school these activities will be conducted in either language, ex- 
cept for pre-reading and -writing activities. 

In primary school some subjects will be taught using the regional lan- 
guage as medium of instruction and others through French. 


Teachers 


In pre-school and primary school, teaching in bilingual programmes will 
be conducted by bilingual primary or secondary school teachers. This can 
be done in two ways: the same teacher is in charge of all teaching, including 
the regional language, or two teachers share the teaching, with one respon- 
sible for French and the other for the regional language. In bilingual 
programmes, the teaching of the regional language and in the regional lan- 
guage must be assigned to qualified teachers. 

In junior high schools, courses in regional languages offer pupils two 
types of instruction: instruction about regional languages and cultures (three 
hours a week minimum), and the teaching of one or two subjects in the 
regional language. 

The objective of this kind of programme is to enable pupils to under- 
stand, speak, read and write, at an elementary level, the genuine language of 
the community which uses it. 

Programmes in these languages will eventually lead to publication. 

The instruction received by pupils is acknowledged in the award of the 
national junior high school diploma. 

In high school, in the general and technology streams, Form 5 pupils can 
select a regional language as their second or third modern language (com- 
pulsory or elective subject). In Forms 6 and 7 leading to the general 
baccalauréat, pupils can opt for a regional language in some of the literary 
streams as their second modern language (compulsory or elective subject) 
and in other streams as their second or third modern language (elective only). 
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In Forms 6 and 7 leading to a baccalauréat in technology, a regional 
__ language can be selected as a second modern language—as a compulsory 
_ subject in one of the streams and as an elective in the others. 
: Candidates for some professional certificates and diplomas and for all 
_ professional baccalauréats have the option of taking as an elective subject 
an exam ina regional language. 

(On the educational objectives and programmes in secondary schools, 
ee the programmes put in place through the administrative orders of 15 
April 1988, 17 September 1991 and 20 October 1992.) 


Administrative order of 2 October 1987: section on the languages and 
cultures specific to New Caledonia in the electives for the DEUG diploma, 
major in primary school teaching. 


Law 88-1028 of 9 November 1988 regarding statutory measures put in 
_ place in the context of preparation for self-determination in New Caledonia 
in 1998. 


i Art. 85 (Title VIII): “Development plans specified in Article 84 deter- 
mine the measures to be taken so that the following objectives are reached: 
1. Facilitating access for all to beginning and continuing training and 
_ adapting these to the specific characteristics of the Territory, which result, 
_ in particular, from the diversity of its cultures. This objective can be reached 
_ through ... the adaptation of programmes, and in particular the teaching of 
_ local languages .... 
_ _ 8. Fostering Melanesian cultural heritage and the heritage of other local 
cultures ....” 


a Letter CAB/5-1759 of 28 February 1990 (Adaptation of programmes to 
_ the realities of the situation in New Caledonia and the regional environment): 
Provisions must be made to facilitate the entry of children into pre-school 
_ through the use of their mother tongue and the gradual acquisition of French. 
‘ In primary school vernacular languages must have a clear place in the 
schools wherever Provincial authorities deem it useful. 
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A maximum of 5 hours a week is timetabled for vernacular languages. 


1991. Provincial deliberations (92-58/API): The Assembly of the Is- 
lands Province approves the Integrated Teaching of Mother Tongues project 
(EILM). The extension of the project to all Provincial schools is scheduled 
for 1994. 


Secondary 


1992. Official policy documents and programmes regarding the teach- 
ing of Melanesian languages and cultures are gazetted in the Journal Officiel 
(23 Oct) and in the Bulletin Officiel (No. 42, 5 Nov). They are: 


Decree 92-1162 of 20 October regarding the teaching of local languages 
and dialects. 


Administrative order of 20 October regarding the introduction of 
Melanesian languages in the baccalauréat exam (professional stream). 


Administrative order of 20 October (which brings modifications to ad- 
ministrative orders regarding examinations for the various baccalauréats in 
technology - Streams F, G and H). This lists the languages which can be 
examined as elective subjects. 


Administrative order of 20 October modifying the order of 5 December 
1969 regarding the subjects examined in the baccalauréat. 


Administrative order of 20 October modifying the order of 15 April 1988 
regarding regional languages in high schools. This introduces programmes 
in Melanesian languages. 


Circular 92-244 of 23 October, in which are specified all compulsory 


oral and written exams and the optional exam in Melanesian languages for 
the baccalauréat (technology and professional streams). 
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_ BLV Bureau des Langues Vernaculaires 
’ Vernacular Language Office 


_ CTRDP Centre Territorial de Recherches et de Documentation Pédagogiques 
a Territorial Centre for Pedagogical Research and Documentation 


4 DEPIL Direction de |’Enseignement Provincial Iles 
* Provincial Island Education Board 


- DEUG Dipléme d’Etudes Universitaires Générales 

% Diploma in General University Studies (two-year diploma, completed 
before the /icence, which is a three-year programme of study, roughly 
equivalent to a bachelor’s degree) 


q EILM Enseignement Intégré des Langues Maternelles 

a Integrated Teaching of Mother Tongues 

_ ENEP Ecole Normale de |’Enseignement Privé 

aM Teacher Training College (for private schools) 
ITFM Institut Territorial de Formation des Maitres 


Primary Teacher Training Territorial Institute (ITFM) 
MLCR Mission aux Langues et Cultures Régionales 
By! Office for Regional Languages and Cultures 
; UFP Université Frangaise du Pacifique 
a French University of the Pacific 


_ NOTE 


_ * This paper was written in French and translated by France Mugler. Abbreviations 
f used are the French acronyms for organizations, institutions, etc., a list of which is 
found at the end of the paper. All New Caledonian languages referred to in the text 
are located on the map on page 76. Note that about 28 indigenous languages are 
spoken in New Caledonia. 


REFERENCE 
Leenhardt, 1980 
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Code-Switching In Fiji’s Schools 


Apolonia Tamata’ 


The imposition of English as the language of instruction in Fiji’s schools 
and as the compulsory mode of communication in many of these schools 
’ has several implications for students and teachers. Depending on the abil- 
ity of each student to use English and on the context of speech, four situations 
can be expected in classroom verbal interactions: (1) the use of English, (2) 
' the use of English along with the student’s first language, (3) the use of the 
' first language and (4) non-participation. 

For most people in Fiji, English must be learnt and presumably mastered 

order to pursue an education. Because English is neither the mother tongue 
_ hor a language normally used in the home for many people, it is most com- 
_ mon that a native language or dialect is also spoken by both students and 
_ teachers in schools despite the expected use of English. 
This paper recognizes the prevalence of code-switching in schools in 
' Fiji, that is, the practice of alternating between two language varieties in 
i verbal interaction, with special reference to English and Fijian, and analyses 
_ teachers’ attitudes about code-switching. | also argue that teaching and learn- 
ng can be more productive and effective when teachers and students are 
not prohibited from using both English and their native language. This goal 
$ possible if the rule according to which English must be spoken at all 
imes during school hours is not made compulsory or, to put it another way, 
f the expectation of English as the only language to be spoken is relaxed. 


BILINGUALISM 


A large proportion of Fiji’s people have had some education. Because 
eaching is conducted in English, the educated section of the population 
would be bilingual, i.e., “capable of using two languages” (Richards et al 
1985:29). Considering Fiji’s colonial past and the multiethnic and multi- 
_ lingual composition of the population, it is understandable that English is 
_ the official language. That English became the official medium of instruc- 
' tion in our schools has had, and will continue to have, significant effects in 
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our lives, because this choice also corresponds to the desire to achieve goals 
that are equally foreign, yet generally more attractive. However, as English 
has not, and I believe will not, replace our native languages, for the majority 
of Fiji’s people, the use of both English and a native language is inevitable. 

A bilingual situation such as the one described above is the outcome of 
the contact of speakers of different languages. It is a feature that character- 
izes post-colonial countries wherein the indigenous population came into 
contact with a foreign language mainly through the introduced system of 
education of the colonizing power (Geraghty 1984). According to one defi- 
nition of bilingualism, speakers have mastered or internalized two sets of 
terms for the same objects and grammatical relationships of two distinct 
languages (Gumperz 1967:54). Thus bilinguals have two language options 
but select the one that is appropriate for the meaning they wish to convey in 
the social context with which they are faced. The extent of bilingualism dif- 
fers from one individual to the other, and bilinguals can be more proficient in 
one language than in the other. Gumperz ascribes this difference to the fact 
that “social conditions affect verbal behavior and one type of verbal behav- 
ior may not necessarily be applicable to another socially different one” 
(1972:86). 


CODE-SWITCHING 


A group of speakers who are bilingual in the same two languages is the 
prerequisite context for the incidence of code-switching, that is, alternating 
between language varieties “on the word, phrase, clause, or sentence level” 
(Valdes-Fallis 1978). In the process of acquiring a language other than one’s 
own, it is only natural that a speaker would use words or phrases from the 
native language to supplement attempts at the new language. Conversely, a 
speaker can, when speaking his or her native language, use words or phrases 
from the target language in order to convey information. 

But code-switching is sometimes viewed negatively. In a study by 
Bentahila of Arabic-French bilinguals in Morocco, not only did very few 
speakers admit that they code-switched but attitudes to code-switching in- 
cluded “an impoverished form of expression”, “a bastard language”, 
“attributable-to lack of education, bad manners, and an improper control of 
two grammars”. Not only is code-switching viewed as the speech of the 
poorly educated, but speakers who code-switch “had no sense of identity” 
and “had a disturbed conscience”. Speakers who switch from Arabic to 
French do so to “appear sophisticated, to show off, and to appear to know 
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_ French” (1983:37). Such extremely negative views may reflect attitudes 
' towards French colonialism, and respondents also say that people who code- 
"switch have no pride in their nationality or their native language. 

However, as Bentahila points out, code-switching has a useful purpose. It 
allows bilinguals to express themselves clearly and easily, thus aids com- 
munication (1983:37). From a positive perspective, it is a behaviour from 
_ which students in classrooms can benefit. Code-switching is seen by many 
as an informal and intimate register and is a mode of speaking used when 
| speakers are relaxed and natural. If children do code-switch in the classroom 
4 when communicating with other children or with teachers, it should be seen 
asa possible code for teaching and learning, therefore conducive to a positive 
' learning environment. It should not be merely taken as a breach of the school 
rule, nor as an inability of pupils to express themselves in the language of 
instruction, English, with which comes the label of academic weakness or 


q But as formal education systems normally teach a standard language, the 
4 goal of education authorities, as well as teachers, is that children should ac- 
_ quire the skills of this standard language. As a result, any non-standard variety 
of language is discouraged in the classroom because “the classroom has been 
_ identified as a domain wherein a variety of language is used other than that 
found in ordinary conversation” (Valdes-Fallis 1978:18). 

4 Learning involves a great deal of transfer of knowledge, some aspects of 
' which are more difficult to grasp than others and are harder for some chil- 
dren than for others. One of the skills that has to be learned is precisely the 
_ mastery of the medium of instruction, and individuals also differ in their 
_ Capacity to acquire another language, this in turn affecting all other learning 
_ inschool. If learning is to be achieved beyond the mere—though relevant— 
_ mastering of a foreign standard language, there should be no reason why 
' children should be prevented from learning in the language in which they 
"are most comfortable. This does not mean that children should not learn 
_ the standard language, which is usually also an important subject in the 
_ School curriculum. 

A great deal of the learning that takes place in the classroom is the re- 
sponsibility of the teacher. Teachers are respected as the transmitters of 
_ knowledge and are the children’s role models. To encourage, rather than 
discourage, the process of learning should be a primary role of 
teachers. Gumperz and Hernandez-Chavez (1972:101) cite Rosenthal’s find- 
ings (1968) that “teachers’ expectations have a significant effect on learning” 
and add that studies have found that non-standard dialects have a role in 
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creating these expectations in teachers (Williams 1969, Henrie 1969). In 
other words, some teachers expect children to communicate in the standard 
language, and consider it incorrect when a non-standard dialect is used, in 
which case children are corrected and often what they say is rephrased in 
the standard form. 

In a study of Black American English in the classroom, Gumperz and 
Hernandez-Chavez point out that when a teacher imposes the use of the 
standard language, communication becomes monostylistic and children may 
feel frustrated and be reluctant to express themselves. Children are restricted 
to one language variety and may feel that their verbal resources are limited. 
It takes a little more effort, and perhaps caution, to express something in 
a less familiar language. The study shows that the teachers concerned 
“focus on the form rather than the real meaning of the child’s message” 
(1972:102). 


CODE-SWITCHING IN FIJI’S SCHOOLS: 
CASE STUDIES 


From talking with current and former teachers of schools dominated by 


Fijian students and teachers, it is obvious that code-switching is a normal 
activity. Many teachers in fact see code-switching as necessary for class- 
room interaction, despite the school rule which bars students from using 
any language other than English. 

Below are described the self-reported practices and attitudes towards 
code-switching of three current or former teachers, one teaching in an urban 
school and the other two in a rural school. (Teachers are referred to as A, B 
and C.) 

Teacher A is a Fijian who used to teach English to Forms 5 and 6 in a 
prestigious Fijian boys’ government school in a rural area, and in another, 
urban, school. He recollected that code-switching occurred more outside 
than inside of class and more among students than between teachers and 
students. The boys switched to colloquial Fijian or Fiji Pidgin-English as a 
sign of bonding and shared knowledge. In the classroom, they would code- 
switch in front of a teacher they did not like or, if the teacher was not Fijian, 
when they did not want the teacher to understand what they were saying. A 
also said that students were told by other teachers to speak ‘proper’ English, 
as it is a sign of being cultured and educated. But A himself did not do that 
for, being a writer, he is more tolerant of other varieties of language. 
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Apart from these situations, switching to Fijian when responding to teach- 
’ ers in class did not occur. If students could not express themselves, they 
remained silent. If they switched to Fijian, the other boys would laugh, A 
said. 

Teacher B was an American Peace Corps Volunteer teaching in a rural 
“school with both boarders and day students. He taught basic science, biology 
and maths to Forms | to 4. 

In the first part of the maths period B had students present their home- 
york to the entire class or to groups of students. He allowed students to 
onduct this exercise in whichever language they liked, English or 
ijian. Maths terms were normally said in English, but early on B noticed 
‘that dull students would brighten up immediately if there was something 
‘they understood. He then realized that the best way to teach maths was to 
Iet students teach each other in a language with which both bright and dull 
“students were familiar. B also said that having students rephrase what the 
eacher said in their own words is a good way of learning maths. 

Although B encouraged English, he noticed that the brighter students 
were more likely to speak English during group work while the less bright 
students tended to use both English and Fijian, that is, they code-switched 
iore. Code-switching was used amongst students both inside the class- 
m and outside. Brighter students tended to speak English outside of the 
ssroom also, probably to impress the teacher, while other students spoke 
ir dialect as soon as they were not responding to a formal question. 

» B also mentioned that other teachers often used Fijian when clarifying 
rtain points. He thought that this was a good idea and said he would do 
the same if he knew Fijian. 

' . Teacher C was a Fijian, and the wife of teacher B, teaching in the same 
school. She taught English, geography and history to Forms | to 4. 

__. She related that in the two rural committee-run schools she had taught 
a in, Standard Fijian (Bauan) was enforced during and after school hours and 
_ English during school hours. This means that students were officially pro- 
hibited from speaking their own dialects. 

In teaching geography and history, C usually either reverted to Fijian or 
_ used both Fijian and English to explain concepts she felt her class found 
difficult to understand, a practice quite common among her colleagues. At 
the same time she said that she encouraged the use of English among stu- 
_ dents. 
ite explained that the teachers’ major focus is to prepare students for ex- 
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ternal exams. So with subjects other thary English, it does not really matter 
which language is used as long as the children understand. She added that 
sometimes teachers are more concerned with preparing students for the exam 
and completing the year’s syllabus than with the process of learning or mak- 
ing the children enjoy learning. 

She used Fijian at times in the English class, although not as much as in 
her other classes. In reprimanding students, she alternated between Fijian 
and English, with Fijian used more often. The school principal alternated 
between Bauan and Yasawa, the dialect of the region, when reprimanding 
students. 

When responding to C, students usually started off with English if they 
were asked in English. Students would switch to Fijian when they could 
not express themselves or think of the right word in English. C would re- 
spond by telling them the English word or expression. When asked how 
other students reacted to code-switching, C said that their reaction was not 
the same as what she had experienced herself as a student in an urban school, 
when students mocked those who code-switched. C suggested that in her 
classes, on the contrary, it was normal for students to code-switch and, be- 
cause everyone did it, no one was mocked. 

Among themselves in the classroom, students ‘tried’ to speak English 
(particularly the boys when talking to the girls, according to C). But this 
‘trying’ in effect included code-switching. Outside of the classroom, Bauan 
and the Yasawa dialect were used. 

The situations described by these three teachers are probably typical of 
Fiji’s schools, although there are certainly important differences in the use 
of code-switching between urban and rural schools. In rural schools, code- 
switching is a necessary communicative strategy because of the students’ 
relatively limited exposure to English and is accepted as such by teachers. In 
urban schools, code-switching is restricted to student-student interaction, 
where it expresses solidarity among friends, and is not accepted by teachers 
as part of the classroom learning process. 


ANALYSIS 


An analysis of classroom interaction reveals that code-switching occurs 
with the following participants: 


1. by a student to another student 


2. by a student to a teacher 
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by a teacher to a student 
by a teacher to the class, and 


by a student when speaking up in class. 


__ The reasons for code-switching also vary but are generally in the fol- 
‘lowing contexts (‘utterance’ refers to a word, phrase, sentence, or sentences): 


when the speaker does not know the utterance in the language used 


when the language used does not have the equivalent of the utterance 
required 


3. when the speaker cannot locate the utterance in one language and the 
~ utterance in the other language is more accessible in his or her lexi- 
con 


. when the speaker repeats an utterance in the other language in order 
to be better understood 


when the utterance in the other language is more commonly used by 
speakers. 


“In relation to the first and second contexts, what takes place could be 
ptly described as ‘borrowing’. Speech participants complement their na- 
e language by using English. 
Contrary to the negative attitudes reported in the Moroccan study dis- 
ssed earlier, the teachers referred to in this study view the alternating use 
f languages as a necessity. One teacher, when asked whether he code- 
Witches, simply says, “I have to.” However, the teachers also feel that 
ich depends on the expectations of the principal and of individual teach- 
These expectations have a major effect on the language used by students, 
at is, whether it is English, Fijian or both. 
Where it is acceptable for students to code-switch, they have available 
or their use their native language and, to a certain degree, a foreign 
language. Because code-switching is acceptable, they are not discouraged 
_ from speaking out or from taking part in discussions, so that it is less prob- 
"able that they will be ‘taking the back seat’ all the time. 
On the other hand, where code-switching is not acceptable and English 
~ Must be spoken, those that dare to code-switch are laughed at, because they 
_ are regarded as incapable of speaking in English, therefore foolish or stu- 
_ Pid, as the ability to use English is often equated with smartness. Besides, 
" Many students do not have the freedom or the confidence to speak in the 
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classroom although they have the desire to contribute to discussions. These 
students are then often labelled as being too quiet or shy. Teachers often 
comment on these students’ school reports that they need to “speak up”, “be 
a more active student” or “participate in class”. The major handicap for 
most of these students is in fact the medium of communication itself. 

A major reason for enforcing the use of English is that examinations are 
carried out in that language, and this is a valid argument. Consequently, 
understanding the goals and objectives prescribed in each syllabus, together 
with learning to master a foreign language, are two paramount purposes of 
the education system. For students who are ill-equipped with English, it 
might benefit them to be given the opportunity to understand technical and 
foreign knowledge in a way that works to their advantage. This would mean 
the relaxing of the rigid rule about the exclusive use of English and allow- 
ing the freedom to switch codes when the other language—here, Fijian—is 
favoured (of course another possibility would be the exclusive use of Fijian). 


CONCLUSION 


Teachers are encouraged to be discerning of the learning environment in 
which they work. Regardless of the fact that a formal foreign language is 
fostered in formal education, neither children nor teachers should be 
victimized if they revert to an informal variety. Code-switching should be 
accepted for the purpose of understanding, acquiring and transmitting know- 
ledge efficiently. It should be accepted as a viable instructional and learning 
strategy for bilinguals because the fact that bilingualism and code-switching 
co-exist cannot be evaded. 

Let not language hinder the aspirations of children and teachers. Lan- 
guages can be used to help achieve those aspirations. Let us be realistic and 
not discourage learners from understanding what is in ‘English’ through 
our native language or through our use of both English and Fijian. 


NOTE 


* To the many teachers who availed themselves for veitalanoa, | appreciate your time, 
information and ideas. Responsibility for the content of this paper is, however, solely 
mine. 
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Tuvaluan in the Schools 


An Interview with Kasi Ielemia’® 


‘Interviewer: Thank you for agreeing to talk about the language situation in 
‘the education system in Tuvalu. First of all, is there anything in the Consti- 
tution about the status of Tuvaluan in general and in the education system in 


asi Ielemia: There is nothing in the Constitution or in the General Admin- 
‘istrative Orders. As far as I know, there is no policy document at all regarding 
‘the medium of instruction in school, or about the place of Tuvaluan in the 
hools. But I believe it’s a kind of administrative directive to the 
‘teachers. Even the place of English, which is the official language of gov- 
rnment, is not mentioned in the Constitution or in any other official 
locument. Maybe that is also just an administrative directive to civil servants 
r maybe it’s just a remnant of colonial policies! But the Constitution itself 
oes not say anything about the place of Tuvaluan, except for the section on 
“the language of the island courts, which says that the language used in the 
‘court is subject to the approval of the Senior Magistrate. In fact, they use 
Tuvaluan i in the island courts, they use the local dialects in the island courts. 


I: Now let’s talk about the education system. Can you tell me about the use 
of Tuvaluan as a medium of instruction? 


_KI: Official policy is that Tuvaluan is the medium of instruction in Classes 
' 1 to 3. But actually, Tuvaluan is used as a medium of instruction all the 
' way up to Form 2. As for English, it is introduced as a subject in Class 
_ 2. So Class | is completely in Tuvaluan. Then as kids go up in the system, 
_ the number of hours of English gradually increases, and the number of hours 
__ of Tuvaluan decreases. 

I: So Class 4 is when you’re supposed to switch over to English as a me- 
dium of instruction? 

KI: That’s right. And at the same time Tuvaluan becomes a subject. In 
Class 4, there are about 4 periods a week of Tuvaluan language—a little 
under 4 hours. Later on, it’s fewer hours. And Tuvaluan is studied as a 
subject all the way to the secondary, up to Form 4, but it is not an examin- 
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able subject. It is included in internal exams, that is, the end of Year 8 exam 
has a Tuvaluan paper, but not the national exam at the end of Form 4, for 
selection into Form 5. 


I: So from Class 4 to Form 4, Tuvaluan is studied as a subject. And is there 
any other subject in primary school for which Tuvaluan is the medium of 
instruction, officially? 


KI: Well, as I said, in fact, it’s all in Tuvaluan. All the instruction is really 
carried out in Tuvaluan, to facilitate the pupils’ understanding, but offi- 
cially Tuvaluan is a medium only for the Tuvaluan Studies classes. 


I: You said earlier that Tuvaluan is, de facto, the medium of instruction up 
to Form 2. What happens after Form 2? Does English become more im- 
portant as a medium of instruction after Form 2? 


KI: Yes, it does become more important. It’s the fact that the kids are pre- 
paring for the national exam at Form 4, so everything should be in 
English. Whereas, as I said, Tuvaluan is not examinable. But what I heard 
from secondary school teachers, and even students, is that they still use a lot 
of Tuvaluan. 


I: What is the Ministry of Education’s attitude about the fact that the offi- 
cial policy is that English should be the medium of instruction but in fact 
teachers use Tuvaluan most of the time? 


KI: Well, I suppose that what happens is that people in the Ministry them- 
selves were teachers before and they were doing the same thing. And | 
don’t think that they can impose any ruling that would eliminate the use of 
Tuvaluan in their teaching. 


I: So they don’t try to do anything about it. They don’t, say, send circulars 
reminding teachers that they should be using only English as a medium of 
instruction, do they? 


KI: No. I have never heard of such circulars. But one thing is that, often, 
expat teachers are very concerned about the use of Tuvaluan in class. At 
the moment, we have about 10 expat teachers, out of a little over 20 second- 
ary school teachers. Most of them are volunteers, from Australia, New 
Zealand, and Peace Corps volunteers from the USA. And they are con- 
cerned with the level of English of the students. 


I: Is that concern expressed also by the Tuvaluan teachers? 
KI: Well, I don’t think so, because they themselves are using Tuvaluan in 
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the schools, in their teaching. Even, for example, in school assemblies, the 
_ language to be used is supposed to be English, but instead they prefer to use 
uvaluan. 


What about people in the Ministry, are they concerned about the stu- 
ents’ English? 


They never complain about it, but they do know about the problem. 
They are concerned about it, but they haven’t done anything about it. On 
i the other hand, it’s a concern for the high schools in Australia and New 
Zealand where we send our students for further education, for their Form 6 
id 7. 


There’s no Forms 6 or 7 in Tuvalu at the moment? 


KI: Form 6 was established this year [1995]. As for Form 7 there are no 
: plans at this stage to establish it. It would be very expensive, so we prefer 
‘to send students overseas. So after Form 5 we used to send them to Aus- 
Mralia or New Zealand. Now we send them to Fiji, because it’s less expensive, 
and that way we can send more students for further education. We used to 
nd maybe 6 or 7 students to secondary schools in Australia and New 
Zealand every year. But last year we were able to send about 20 students to 
Fiji, because the cost is much lower. And most students do well in Form 6 
»but very few manage to pass Form 7, and the problem is mainly with 
English. And even before, when we were sending them to Australia and 
x ew Zealand, the level of English was a concern, but fortunately those 
Schools knew our problem and they put on extra classes for our students. And 
at home in Tuvalu, perhaps we still need expat teachers in the upper forms 
‘ help students along. 


1: Perhaps because the number of students who go up for Form 6 and 7 is 
telatively small, people are not too concerned about this issue. 


k I: I think today parents are beginning to realize that the government sec- 
dary school is not up to the standard that is required, especially in English, 
that’s why they send their kids to Fiji for higher education. So now a lot 
_ Of parents, mostly civil servants, send their kids to Fiji, starting with Form 
4 What I’ve found out from informal discussion with parents is that they 
i Prefer their kids to stay in Fiji 2 to 3 years, so that their level of English is 
" Quite high, higher than the ones who’ve gone to school in Tuvalu. But these 
“are mostly parents on Funafuti. Once parents in the outer islands find out 
about it, they might raise some questions about that. 

Y 
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I: It sounds like this trend of parents sending kids out of Tuvalu for second- 
ary school is recent. Why are parents making this decision? 


KI: One reason is English. They realize that English is not up to the level 
required. Second is the staffing of the schools, because the Ministry is cur- 
rently employing some high school graduates to teach in the lower 
forms. That’s a recent development. Before, when we were short of staff, 
we would send the best primary school teachers to go and fill the gaps. But 
now parents see that the standard of the schools is not what is required. 


I: Let’s go back to Tuvaluan. So the reality is that Tuvaluan is used through- 
out the school system as the main medium of instruction. You said before 
that it is also taught as a subject up to Form 4. What is the curriculum like? 


KI: For lower classes, that is Classes 1 to 3, we have a curriculum, and we 
have materials for teaching Tuvaluan, materials that were published in New 
Zealand, But beyond Class 3, there is a curriculum, but the problem is that 
we don’t have any materials to support that curriculum, therefore the teach- 
ing of Tuvaluan is ignored by most of the teachers. 


I: No materials at all beyond Class 3 - even though Tuvaluan is designated 
as a subject and it’s even examined, at least internally—there are no materi- 
als at all? 


KI: No. 


I: So what do teachers actually do during the Tuvaluan language periods? 


KI: Well, to be honest, just whatever comes out of their brains, that’s all! 
[laughs] We can’t even criticize the teachers for not doing their job prop- 
erly in the area of teaching Tuvaluan, because there are no materials to help 
them along or even a teacher’s guide or manual. 


I: Are there any plans to develop materials? 


KI: Yes. We had plans. In fact, we wrote reading materials during a series 
of workshops. Teachers were involved in writing materials for Classes 1 
through 8, but the materials were never printed. This was in the mid-1980s, 
and in fact I was coordinating that programme. But we were told that we 
could not forward the materials for publication until the Language Board 
had approved the language used in the materials. We waited and waited, 
and today we’re still waiting, but nothing happened. Only the materials for 
Classes 1 to 3 were printed, because those were sent to the printers before 
we received this directive to have materials approved by the Board. 
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a bs 
4 ‘AL What we opted for was the ‘whole language approach’, that looks at 


a “language at a whole. So we had stories, which include matters related to 
ifferent aspects of Tuvaluan culture, so that when the kids read those 
stories, they would also learn about their culture. It’s very unfortunate that 
(ose materials have never been printed. So teachers now are left without 


anything. 


What kind of materials were developed for these lower classes? 


I: So they just make up things as they go along. 


I: Yes, they have to make up things. If you check their records for what 
ey did, for the slots for ‘vernacular’, or Tuvaluan, it’s there. I mean those 
ots are there, but when you check the kids’ books, there’s nothing there. 


: Is there any concern that Tuvaluan as a subject is ignored, as you say? 


I: Yes. The problem now is with the Board. Actually, the Language Board 

under the responsibility of the Department of Education. But the current 
oard wants to be independent. But by law, everything should be chanelled 
through the Department of Education for approval, but they haven’t sent 
thing through. So that’s why things are not getting done. And I don’t 
ink the Board has been concerned about the issue of Tuvaluan in 
education. I’ve never heard that they’ve put the issue on their agenda. They 
pend most of their time on corpus planning, although there’s no evidence 
of the result of their work on that. 


The materials that do exist, for Classes 1 to 3, what are they like? 


I: It’s mostly stories, illustrated stories, which the teachers use to teach 
Teading, and they base a number of activities on the content of those stories. I 
ink we have about 40 titles altogether, that were printed in New Zealand, 
and we have 700 or 800 copies of each title. 


1: And beyond that level, there are no other books, and no textbooks? So 
do the kids study Tuvaluan as a language, like about the structure or the 
: _ history of the language? 

KI: No, I don’t think they’re really interested in studying Tuvaluan in any 
_ deep way, deep enough to know about it. Perhaps they just do it for the 
q purpose of learning it in the schools, because the teacher tells them to do it, 
| but after that they won’t bother about that. 


I: And what about other written materials in Tuvaluan? What is available? 
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KI: Well, the Bible. Then there are some publications by the churches. But 
that’s another problem because the churches use their own style of writing, 
even their own spelling, because there is no standard Tuvaluan. The dialect 
that is used as a standard, even though it’s not declared such officially, is 
the Vaitupu dialect. So most materials that are printed are written in Vaitupu, 
but there are some that are not. For instance, there are some materials from 
the Health Department that are in the Nanumea dialect. 


I: Why is that? 


KI: I think it’s just because the person who wrote the materials is from 
there. So those materials are in the dialect of Nanumea. Another govern- 
ment department that publishes materials in Tuvaluan is the Agriculture 
Department. I was talking recently to an Agricultural Officer and he told 
me that their materials were all written in the Vaitupu dialect, because the 
Deparment is based on Vaitupu now. As for the churches, as I said, most of 
their materials are written in the Vaitupu dialect, but there are some lexical 
items from other dialects as well. Besides that, there’s no other publica- 
tions in Tuvaluan. 


I: What about government documents? 


KI: Normally they are written in English, except the recordings of the pro- 
ceedings of Parliament, which have to be in Tuvaluan. Of course, the language 
of Parliament debates is Tuvaluan also. 


I: And that would be the Vaitupu dialect, again? 


KI: Ah well, that’s a different picture in Parliament, in fact. Politicians 
tend to prefer to use their own dialect—for political purposes. Then, when 
it’s written down, they have to record the actual words pronounced by the 
members, so the proceedings are also in a mixture of the dialects, with each 
speech in the member’s dialect. 


I: Is there any concern about this lack of standardization of Tuvaluan? 


KI: I don’t think there is at the present. I was in a meeting of the Language 
Board when the issue was raised by one of the members, of the need for 
standardization, but this was rejected by the Board, particularly by the 
Chairman. This was at our first meeting, when we tried to revive the Lan- 
guage Board, and I was sitting as an observer from the Ministry. One of the 
members proposed that the first thing we should do would be to select one 
of the dialects as the standard. I think he was saying that we should be 
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honest and recognize the situation, and that selecting one dialect would be 
_ the right thing to do. But then the Chairman claimed that the southern dia- 
"lect was already the standard—that is, the dialect spoken in the four islands 
to the south, Vaitupu, Nukufetau, Funafuti and Nukulaelae. But actually 
that’s not one dialect, each of those islands has its own dialect. 


I: So, generally speaking, people don’t perceive the lack of standardization 
as a problem? 


KI: I’mnot quite sure. Perhaps they don’t know that it’s a problem—having 
a language without a standard, it’s really a problem. That’s the reason why 
seople are writing differently, like the churches, publishing their materials 
adifferent style. Even the spelling system they use is different from what 
ther people use. But those kinds of issues have never been addressed by 
‘the Board. It’s never been raised with the Board by the government 
either. But this issue of standardization is important, especially in educa- 
on. 


Another thing | wanted to ask you about is teacher training. What is 
currently in place? 


KI: There’s no training, no training at all in the teaching of Tuvaluan. 


Even for the primary school teachers who are going to be teaching the 
Class 1 to 3 curriculum? 


KI: No. We don’t havea Teacher Training College, so most primary school 
teachers are trained in Fiji, some in Kiribati, and we have one or two who 
were trained in Samoa. So they get their training there. And once they are 
teaching, there is no in-service training. So they’re just given the materials 
and they teach it any way they like. I think that’s a problem. There should 
_ be some training, particularly for teachers of Tuvaluan. 


I: How do you think it should be done? 


' KI: I think it could be done through in-service workshops for teachers. And 
' even beyond Class 3, something could be done along the same lines for 
_ those who teach Tuvaluan as a subject. We could bring in the teachers and 
_ Tun workshops with them to help them teach the langage. It’s an inexpen- 
" Sive way to do it, too. 

_ I: So it looks as if Tuvaluan is present throughout the education system, it’s 
_ very strong as a medium of instruction—although not officially—but, oddly 
_ enough, it is really being ignored as a subject: there are very few materials, 
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no materials beyond Class 3, and no teacher training. Also there may be a 
lack of awareness on the part of the government that there is any problem or 
at least it seems that the government is not addressing language issues. In 
general, what do you think should be done regarding Tuvaluan in the edu- 
cation system? 


KI: I think the first priority is to develop materials, before we could make 
Tuvaluan examinable perhaps, and then to address the issue of teacher 
training. But the most important thing, in my view, is the standardization 
of the language. This would make things easier, so that the grammar could 
be that of a single island dialect. As it is we don’t know which grammar to 
use, which lexical items to use, and so on. Perhaps we should have a semi- 
nar, where we could bring together representatives from all 8 islands. Then 
these problems could be discussed, and we could come up with resolutions 
or proposals for the government. 


NOTE 


* France Mugler conducted this interview. 
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Niuean as a Medium of Instruction in 
Primary School in Niue 


Tris Bella Lui 


THE EARLY YEARS 


Christianity was introduced to Niue in 1846. London Missionary Soci- 
(LMS) schools were established in the village settlements for the 
education of young people in the Scriptures and the religious and moral 
aching of the church. The schools were under the control of the village 
pastors, and people of all ages received the same lessons. The medium of 
struction was exclusively Niuean. 
In 1909 the first government school was opened at Alofi. The school 
llowed the New Zealand curriculum, which was very difficult in the ini- 
"tial stages, because the children had only a very vague idea of the world 
‘outside. English was the major problem, a very foreign language to learn at 
e time. So Niuean was the main medium of instruction, with English taught 
asa subject. 
_ By 1920 a second government school was opened at Hakupu, and it 
fone the same curriculum used at the Alofi school. The curriculum 
as modified and simplified in 1929 to suit the pupils’ learning abilities 
d conditions of life on Niue. Formal teaching of the vernacular was for 
all classes from Primer | to Standard 6. Informal instruction in English was 
in the first 3 years of school: Primer 1 to 3 (5 to 7 years old). Formal in- 
struction in English was in Primer 4 to Standard 6 (8 to 14 years old), but 
e vernacular was always used for clarification of new concepts. 
A third government school was opened at Mutalau in 1940. At this point, 
Niueans had a high regard for the value of education and were keen for their 
children to attend government schools. The drift of children from neigh- 
 bouring villages into the schools at Alofi, Hakupu and Mutalau was an 
_ indication of a great desire to learn English. 
q In 1949 an accelerated class (Forms 2; 12 year olds) was established at 
_ Alofi under the supervision of an expatriate officer to cater for Niuean stu- 
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dents of exceptional ability. Later a post-primary school (Forms 3 and 4; 
15 to 17 year olds) catered for students over 14 years of age. From the 
Form 3 and 4 classes were drawn candidates for scholarships and vacancies 
in the Administration departments. 

A European school (primary) was established in 1950 for the children of 
expatriate officers under the sole charge of a certificated New Zealand 
teacher. The teacher took al! the classes (Primer | to Form 2) and followed 
the New Zealand syllabus through the Correspondence School in 
Wellington. By 1955 the European school was renamed the Niue Side 
School. In 1956 the Correspondence School assignments were considered 
no longer necessary for the pupils and were cancelled. According to Mr R. 
_ Davies, Officer for Islands Education, Wellington: 


The numbers involved in the Side School seem so small that 
correspondence assignments would seem to be no longer necessary 
and would, indeed, tend to lower the efficiency of the school if the 
teacher came to depend upon them rather than use his own initiative. 


In 1963 the school had 19 New Zealand children and about 10 selected 
’ English-speaking Niuean children. The school roll increased dramatically 
in the 1970s to the 1980s with the enrolment of other Niuean children who 
had been exposed to English and could converse a little in the language. 
In the accelerated, Post Primary and Side Schools, the sole medium of 
instruction was English. Students were punished for speaking Niuean. The 
Side School was later named Monu Primary and had a major increase in the 
school roll that required two New Zealand qualified teachers. English had 
' become the first language in the homes of educated parents and their chil- 
_ dren were placed at Monu Primary for the sole purpose of formal English 
learning. Niuean was considered unimportant in education and had no future 
for the children outside of Niue. 
' The LMS schools continued to operate in the other villages but were 
_ using English informally for reciting memory verse, singing simple choruses, 
" etc. When the four other government schools opened, at Avatele, Tuapa, Liku 
and Lakepa, the LMS school rolls decreased until the schools were 
disestablished in the 1950s. 


_ THE 1950s TO THE 1980s 


_ Government policy for education on Niue was bilingual in those initial 
_ Stages. Formal instruction in the first years of primary (Class 1, 2 and 3; 5, 
_ 6 and 7 year olds) was in the vernacular. 
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Informal instruction in English was however introduced at these levels, 
with simple verbal commands of classroom management, reciting of short 
poems, counting, etc. Formal instruction in English started in Class 6 (7 to 
10 years olds), together with the vernacular, and continued to the secondary 
level. The main objective was to educate the people of Niue to the highest 
possible level for life on Niue and abroad. 

Over the years, more and more Niueans were educated overseas, through 
the New Zealand scholarship scheme. They returned with qualifications 
and a recognition of the importance of English, since Niue follows the edu- 
cation system and qualifications of New Zealand. Some of these educated 
people had children attending primary schools in the outer villages where 
they lived. The children’s progress was of good standard but the parents 
believed they could do better. Their argument was that their children were 
disadvantaged by some factors, e.g., 


¢ Niuean as the main medium of instruction, 
* locally trained teachers, 
¢ English was seldom heard in the villages, and 


* very few (if any) European residents and visitors in the villages. 


Eventually the educated parents moved their children into the Halamahaga 
Primary so that they would be exposed to: 


* anenvironment with European children attending the Monu Primary 
(at Halamahaga), 


¢ English as the main medium of instruction, 
* some New Zealand trained and qualified teachers, and 


* European residents and visitors who often visited the two schools. 


Several other parents had their own reasons, including convenience. Both 
parents were government employees, for example, and wanted to bring their 
children into Halamahaga or Monu while they worked, as there was no one 
at home in the village to supervise the children after school. So there began 
the trend of village primary school children going to Halamahaga, during 
the period of depopulation on Niue (1970s and 1980s). 

When centralization of all the primary schools became effective at the 
beginning of the 1989 school year, Monu Primary, as the sole monolingual 
school, was disestablished. An English speaking stream within the bilin- 
gual system was established to cater specifically for the needs of expatriate 
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_ children (with no background in the Niuean language) to as far as Class 3 
_ level. These children, if they continued beyond Class 3, entered the normal 
' school system from Class 4 onwards. Parents of other children who were 
q raised with English as their first language requested that their children be 
_ allowed to enter the stream. 

___ The Department of Education had to put these children through IQ tests 
_ in English before entry. The procedure created a problem between the par- 
_ ents and the department when some children did not qualify. 

___ Another problem was the increasing number in the stream, and the only 
_ teacher found it difficult to cater equally for the needs of the different levels 
' (Classes | to 3). There was also a space problem. To solve these problems 
: the stream was disestablished in 1991 and all children now enter the same 
_ bilingual system. 

__ Niuean was used a lot as a medium of instruction in the village primary 
Be the § not only in the formal ar of it as a subject on its own, but also 


| Som the 1950s to the 1980s, Niuean was still used extensively in the village 
{ schools, according to three retired teachers. 


PRESENT POLICY 


__. There are clear policies with regard to Niuean as a medium of instruc- 
_ tion and as a subject in the curriculum: 


oA. Inthe first 3 years of Primary Education (5 to 7 year olds), the language 
' _ of instruction is Niuean. The learning of the second language, English, 
is introduced formally in the third year. The language of instruction, 
however, remains predominantly Niuean. 


Bi2. Niuean and English [bilingualism] will be developed equally from 
_ Class 4 (8 year olds) through to secondary, where greater emphasis 
will be given to English, more so at the senior secondary Forms 5 
and 6, because of external examinations and awards. 


' The syllabus and teacher’s handbook for Niuean was established in 1989 
j ‘for the Primary School (Classes 1 to 6) and the same for the secondary 
_ school (Forms 1 to 4) in 1991 in the hope of bringing to light the importance 
_ of the language. 

The syllabus for Form 5 is being developed. In support of this language 
' development, a cultural handicraft handbook was established and imple- 
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mented in the school. A reading programme in the vernacular has been 
written for the primary school and has yet to be produced. 


EVALUATION 


The use of the vernacular as a medium of instruction at preschool level 
and for the first 3 years of formal primary education; the formal introduc- 
tion of the second language, English, in Year 3 (Class 3) and the development 
of bilingualism from Year 4 (Class 4) onward, have proven to be successful 
in Niue, despite some arguments against such a language development 
strategy and approach. 

This success can be verified in the report by Mr Trevor Rees, Coordina- 
tor of the Regional Basic Education for Life Skills programme (BELS) module: 
Education Systems Planning and Management (ESPAM), Pacific Islands Lit- 
eracy Levels (PILLS) quality assessment tests. 

The report on the tests, in which 12 Pacific countries participated (Niue: 
An Overview of the Pill 1 (Year 4) and Pill 2 (Year 6) Results - 1994), 
indicates a very low percentage of pupils who were considered ‘at risk’ 
insofar as literacy and numeracy were concerned. 


THE FUTURE OF NIUEAN 


In the school system the future of Niuean is assured, and plans are cur- 
rently being looked at to develop Niuean to the stage where it would be 
offered as a subject at the senior secondary (Forms 5 - 7) and at the tertiary 
levels, towards a formal qualification in the new New Zealand Qualifica- 
tions framework. 

Government concerns about the impact of external influences and na- 
tional developmental pressures on Niuean have resulted in the establishment 
of the Niue Language Commission. The Commission is charged with the 
responsibilities of: 

1. monitoring the correct usage of the Niuean language in both written 
and spoken forms, and 


2. promoting maximum and wider use of Niuean in village communi- 
ties, the media and publications. 


The present Niue Dictionary Project is achieving its objectives: the pro- 
duction of the bilingual Niuean/English dictionary, a monolingual Niuean 
dictionary, a bilingual school dictionary and a Niuean glossary of technical 
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and management terms—all factors contributing to the assurance of a se- 
re future for the Niuean language. 


ONCLUSION 


Where does all that leave the Niuean language in the education 
stem? More resources in the Niuean language should be established. It 
ould still be used as a language of instruction like English. 

As education on Niue is bilingual, great caution must be taken, given the 
Possibility that one language will suffer gradual loss of prestige in the de- 
jelopment of the other. According to the Inspection report by Bird in 1929: 
We cannot think in two languages at once, we have to translate from one 
anguage to the other as we go. If a bilingual man has two strings to his 
ow, both are rather slack” (Niue Government Archives). 

| This may be so, then again it may not be, for any education system seeks 
the total development of young people to become good contributing citi- 
s in the development of their nation. Every contribution is therefore 
Very important from those who have become refuse collectors or planters to 
jose who have become doctors and lawyers. 

Insofar as Niuean is concerned, one thing is certain: as long as Niueans 
‘continue to reside on Niue, Niuean will continue to be used. It is very diffi- 
‘Cult to predict the future of Niuean as the only medium of instruction. It 
pannot be isolated from English simply because Niue follows the New Zealand 
system of education and qualifications. The external examinations at the 
ondary level and tertiary education received in New Zealand are all con- 
ducted in English. If Niuean was to be used as the only medium of instruction 
future, where in the world would the students’ qualifications be recognized 
accepted? And to write a Niuean curriculum would be impossible, 
Tealistically, as Niue has no capital and planning the project would take 
years. Niuean has a future in the school system, in the same way as English 
Or mathematics or culture, that is, as a subject. 
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Niuean and English at Niue Primary School (Barbara Moore) 
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The Tongan Studies Programme 


An Interview with Konai Helu Thaman' 


Interviewer: Perhaps you could first talk about what led to the idea of setting 
up a Tongan Studies programme. 


Konai Thaman: In 1985 when I was Director of the Institute of Education at 
USP, I was asked to work with people from the Curriculum Development 
Unit (CDU) in the Ministry of Education in Tonga to develop anew Tongan 
Studies curriculum. But long before that, starting in the late 1970s, I had 
worked with the CDU to develop its social science curriculum for Forms 1 
to 5. They wanted to develop social science up to the School Certificate 
level because the Ministry had rejected the United Nations Development 
Programme (UNDP) Form 3 curriculum materials. You probably know that 
from 1970 to 1975 ahuge regional secondary curriculum development project 
was funded by UNDP and based in the then School of Education at 
USP. When I came to USP in 1974, that project was reaching its conclu- 
sion, and, while Tonga accepted Forms | and 2 materials for trialling, it rejected 
the Form 3 materials. Ostensibly, this rejection was because some of the 
content was not relevant. So in 1975 I was asked to help rewrite social sci- 
ence materials for Forms 3 and 4 which would be more relevant to Tongan 
children and teachers. So when the request about Tongan Studies came in 
1985, I had been working for many years with some of these people from the 
CDU. 


I: That social science curriculum you were working on was to be taught 
through the medium of English, wasn’t it? 


KT: Oh yes, through the medium of English. Everything up until then was 
taught in English. | 


I: So what happened in 1985? 


KT: Well, when I was asked to develop Tongan Studies I was a little sur- 
prised because the reason behind my being involved with social science 
was to put more Tongan content into the curriculum. So that’s what we 
did; in fact, the social science programme is very much Tongan-based— 
Which was the framework of the UNDP social science curriculum 
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anyway. And it was ironic because one of the criticisms of the regional 
social science curriculum was that it was too parochial, too local. So you 
moved from not knowing anything about your society, which was the case 
before 1970 in the school curriculum, to having a social science programme 
that many outsiders saw as too Tongan. So with that request for me to work 
on Tongan Studies, I thought we might duplicate things. 


I: Why did the Ministry want to have a Tongan Studies programme? 


KT: The reasons that were given to me by some of the people from the 
CDU included the fact that Tongan school leavers did not know anything 
about Tongan culture. There was a general feeling among people that kids 
were being less Tongan, if you like. They didn’t have important Tongan 
knowledge, they didn’t know how to behave ‘properly’—implying they 
didn’t know how to behave like good Tongans. So that was the general 
reason. Another reason given by some officials in the Ministry was 
interesting. They were concerned because in the Form 4 national exam 
(Tonga Higher Leaving), many children had performed better in the Eng- 
lish paper than in the Tongan language paper. Tongan language had always 
been compulsory in that exam, as well as English. 


I: So at that time Tongan language was being taught as a separate subject 
and was examinable? 


KT: Right. The focus was on language, and it was examined for Higher 
Leaving. And there was this feeling that kids were not learning how to 
behave properly, that knowledge of Tongan culture and traditions was some- 
how lacking, and this was partly manifested by the fact that many students 
were performing better in English than in Tongan. There was also another 
reason given to me, which I found quite interesting, and that was the blame 
that was placed on the social science curriculum. Because that curriculum 
is inquiry-based, kids were asking too many questions and were being too 
critical of Tongan culture, and they were expressing their opinions openly, 
in public, and criticizing older people. Again it’s a kind of inappropriate 
behaviour, so to speak, which was being blamed on the social science cur- 
riculum by some people. 


I: This was the social science curriculum programme that you were involved 
in developing? 


KT: Exactly. So I found it rather strange that if I was to be blamed for the 
social science curriculum, then why turn around and ask me to be involved 
with the Tongan Studies programme? Rightly or wrongly, I didn’t think I 
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was the problem. | thought that if they didn’t like my work with the social 
science curriculum they wouldn’t have asked me to be involved in Tongan 
Studies. Anyway, it became obvious to me that there was some concern in 
Tonga among influential people in the Ministry—and you have to realize 
that if influential people in the Ministry hadn’t agreed with this general 
feeling among the public, I don’t think they would have done anything. So 
there was this concern that there was a need for improvement in the Tongan 
paper, and that improvement was seen by some to mean linking it with 
Tongan culture in general, rather than just focusing on grammar and 
proverbs—which were the two main aspects of the Tongan language paper 
at the time—in other words including a new component in the Tongan pa- 
per in the schools. So I met with some officials in Tonga and a workshop 
was planned, and the process for developing this new curriculum included 
wide consultation with people in the community who had expert know- 
ledge in both Tongan language and Tongan culture. Then we had more 
workshops, where people came and told us what they thought was important 
knowledge in Tongan culture in various areas, what kinds of skills, 
mainly in terms of performance, behaviour and values they regarded as 
appropriate. Then it was the job of the Curriculum Development Committee 
for Tongan Studies, headed by someone from the CDU, to gather all that 
information and put it in a form that the teachers and the students would be 
able to implement. 


I: So what was your particular role? 


KT: My task, as a consultant to the Committee, was to provide a concep- 
tual framework for putting the Tongan culture content together. That 
framework consisted of three parts. First, I identified about ten general areas 
and within these areas there were three study questions, and there were 
examples of how you can take one aspect of, say, material culture, and 
break it down into sub-areas (see Appendix). That framework was pro- 
vided to help the CDU people to organize the massive amount of information 
which various people who came to these workshops had provided. So this 
became the scope of the curriculum, so to speak. The actual sequencing was 
then done by the Committee, that is, which topic would be studied at which 
level. 


I: Was there any problem with that framework you proposed? 


KT: Well, there was a lingering worry when I presented it, because the 
framework is Western, in that it requires children to analyse whatever topic 
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they are studying at the time, and it requires them to look at changes. So it’s 
not just a curriculum where the kids are told, for example, these are various 
types of fishing techniques that early Tongans used. They have to look at 
these things and ask the question, for instance, of why they aren’t being 
used now. The underlying value of this exercise is the notion that what 
Tongans do in Tonga now, that’s Tongan culture, but that it is greatly af- 
fected by what Tongans used to do, say, 100 years ago. But it’s also important 
for the children to look at the future, and it asks questions about what kinds of 
things might occur that would modify the way we are building our houses or 
the way we are fishing and so on. Sol had put this to the Committee, because 
it was a worry, that the content was Tongan but the pedagogy, the process of 
learning, wasn’t. This process of course was in line with the other 
subjects. The role of the teachers in social science, for instance, is to encour- 
age kids to question—which I was told was bad—and now the framework I 
provided for Tongan studies continued to require students to question. Anyway, 
when I put that to them, the answer I got was that it was alright, because it 
was in line with what the Ministry wanted schools to encourage. Then! was 
satisfied, but it was an element of the process of our work that I was con- 
cerned about. 


PACIFIC LANGUAGES IN EDUCATION 


I: When was the programme actually put in place then? 


KT: Well, one of the things that prompted the work was that in 1987, the 
Ministry wanted Tongan Studies to be examined as a School Certificate 
subject (Form 5). Eventually, they dropped the Higher Leaving exam (Form 
4), and the School Certificate is now called the Tongan Secondary School 
Leaving exam. 


So in 1987 there was a paper in Tongan Studies. They started trialling the 
programme in 1986 and in 1987, while they were still producing materials, 
and they jumped ahead and wanted a paper. So unlike other work that I’ve 
been involved in, where you start from Form 1 and work your way up, 
because of the urgency to have Tongan Studies examined for the School 
Certificate, the Form 5 prescription came out in 1987, all the schools taught 
Tongan Studies and the kids sat an exam in 1987. The paper had two 
sections, A on language, and B on culture. After that they developed topics 
and materials for the lower forms. So now there is a fully fledged Form 1 to 
5 Tongan Studies programme. 


I: So they worked backwards, in a sense, by developing Form 5 first and 
the lower forms later. 
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KT: Yes, and that’s interesting because it reflects how the curriculum of 
our schools is very much driven by examinations. Of course, it means that 
this new subject will be important now because it’s examined. 


I: But it’s not examined at Form 6, right? 


KT: No, because the PSSC (Pacific Secondary School Certificate), that is, 
the equivalent of the old New Zealand University Entrance (UE) exam, has 
become a regional exam. There’s no reason why it shouldn’t be, but Tonga 
would have to develop a paper for itself because all the other papers are 
taken by kids from all parts of the Pacific (except Fiji). When I was in 
Tonga earlier this year to look at the Teachers’ Training College curriculum 
(IOE does an annual assessment of the Diploma of Education programme), 
the lecturer in charge of Tongan Studies was telling me happily that more 
and more students are now opting for Tongan Studies. Because another 
interesting aspect of the development of this programme is teacher 
training. Right from the beginning the Teachers’ Training College lectur- 
ers were working with the CDU, and another important thing was the role 
of the College students in researching and producing teaching and learning 
materials. This of course was one of the biggest problems we had—that there 
were no materials in Tongan, either for students or for teachers. 


At that time I was also involved with the College in a teacher education 
project funded by AIDAB called the STEP project. It was an upgrading of 
primary school teachers so they could teach in the first few years of high 
school. Those were experienced teachers and many of them helped research 
the various topics that we had included. Then the CDU wrote up the mate- 
rials based on that research, like fishing, different occupations, materials 
relating to weaving or to making tapa. The students from the College took 
a very active part in going out, interviewing people who were experts in 
these areas, bringing back information and putting these books together. 


I: And is material production still a problem today? | 


KT: It’s still a problem, because you need to do some research first in order 
to get the information and then write it up for kids and for teachers. There’s 
still a huge amount of work to be done, at all levels. A lot of the informa- 
tion is there, hidden in various theses and research reports in English, so 
you have to translate a lot of material into Tongan and translate it from 
formal writing into a form that, say, Form 1 kids can understand. 


But one of the things I like about the curriculum is that the language is no 
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longer taught in isolation from the culture, although that is still a problem 
with some of the older teachers, according to the lecturer at the College. They 
don’t quite connect the two, you know, it’s grammar today and then tomor- 
row we’re looking at fishing, for instance. What I was suggesting was that 
when you select the sentences to use, then that’s where the culture comes 
in. So if the teacher is dealing with some aspect of material culture, then he 
or she selects sentences that relate to the content of that topic. I told him 
that maybe that was why the children had done badly on the Tongan lan- 
guage paper. A lot of the information they were dealing with was quite 
archaic or meaningless—some of the proverbs, for instance, made no sense 
to them, because they are no longer used. But he was of the view that even 
if people don’t use these in every day life, they still need to know them, just 
in case they come across these things. 


I: This problem is not limited to Tonga, of course. There are many schools 
in which vernacular teaching includes words, expressions, proverbs which 
are obsolete, and the effect it seems to have on kids is to turn them off. 


KT: Yes, it certainly turned me off when I was a student! 
I: But you think that might be changing with some of the younger teachers? 


KT: I think it is changing, but again a lot depends on what the teachers 
do. There’s a really nice link between Tongan Studies and, say, home eco- 
nomics or art and craft, because in home economics both the student teachers 
in the College and the kids in the schools are now required to make things. So 
if they’re looking at weaving, for example, they have to weave 
something. They also look at things that were made in the olden days and 
are rare now. For example there’s a special basket called a katoalu, which 
has become very rare. Only people of the aristocracy would have them. But 
the teachers at the College are learning to make them. So you can see the 
implications for the future. More and more people will make this basket 
now, which had become rare. So there’s some really interesting sociologi- 
cal implications in the introduction of this subject, which I don’t think some 
of us in earlier days of the curriculum development had thought about. It’s 
certain knowledge and skills, which were confined to certain groups in so- 
ciety before. But because schooling is mass learning, people who didn’t 
have the knowledge and the skills in the past—certainly the commoners— 
are going to know, they will learn about these things. 


I: Is there any kind of opposition to making this knowledge so widely avail- 
able, rather than keeping it within these small groups? 
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KT: Not as far as I know. I saw some of the things that the College stu- 
dents made, beautiful things, and they were exhibited at the annual shows 
and got prizes. The general feeling was, this is really neat, these things are 
not going to die out now. Ordinary people seem to think that it’s great that 
the Teachers’ College is doing this. So the reception has been good. 


The other thing relates to the expressive arts, which is another major area of 
the curriculum. Kids learn to perform various dances. I don’t know whether 

| they still have the Primary School dance competition, but there is also a 
revival of the performing arts, with the Teachers’ College as a leading 
force. The students are always called upon to perform in public, for impor- 
tant government functions. So that’s another positive aspect of the 
curriculum, and, as children learn more about their culture, like the expres- 
sive arts and traditional occupations, they probably will appreciate more of 
what they see. So if you went to a big public performance of various dances, 
because that’s part of the curriculum, you would understand it better, whereas 
when I was astudent people would say, that’s the such-and-such dance. Well, 
it didn’t really have much meaning to me, because you looked at the per- 
formers and you looked at their costumes, but there was no connection 
between the lyrics or the costuming and important aspects of culture. I would 
hope that that’s what Tongan Studies will do. Of course, there are prob- 
lems, particularly in relation to materials because what you learn in the 
classroom must be supported or confirmed by books, for instance, and there 
are still very few books written in Tongan, let alone other media, such as 
video. 


I: How was the Tongan Studies curriculum linked with or integrated into the 
primary? 


KT: Well, in primary schools the medium of instruction is Tongan any- 
way, and the social studies curriculum in primary is very much Tonga- 
based. Yousee, most of what I learned formally about Tongan society, I learned | 
in primary school. Because the high school I went to, Tonga High School, 
didn’t even teach Tongan language. So I might as well have been going to a | 
high school in New Zealand! | 


I: What about teacher training? That is an area of great need throughout 
the Pacific, and in most of the countries of the region teachers who are 
expected to teach vernacular languages have little or no training in that 
area. But in the case of Tongan Studies it sounds like, from the very begin- 
ning, you involved teacher trainees. 
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KT: That was one of the things that I was very much aware of, so I made 
sure the College people were involved. In fact, we couldn’t do without 
them. They had a leading role in materials production because they had the 
expertise, whereas the CDU didn’t. The CDU later had someone who would 
coordinate all this information. This had its ups and downs, because, de- 
pending on who was involved, the role of the Teachers’ College would be 
very strong one year and not so strong the next. But in theory, the whole 
curriculum development model Tonga had used right from the beginning, 
when we were involved with New Zealand funded projects, was that the 
lecturer from the College in charge of that subject was a member of the 
Curriculum Committee. So when the CDU was set up, it was understood 
that the Teachers’ College personnel would be involved. It was very im- 
portant for the trainees to know what was going on because when they left 
they would be the teachers to implement the curriculum. So from that per- 
spective, I think the work in Tonga has been quite different from curriculum 
development in the rest of the Pacific. I think it was because of what I 
realized when I was involved with UNDP projects. The UNDP curriculum 
experts were here, in the schools, teaching the methods courses for our Di- 
ploma of Education (DipEd) programme in those days, and I could see how 
our diplomates, when they got out into the field, knew exactly what to do, 
compared with the ones who had come from elsewhere and had not been 
exposed to the new curriculum. So | think that’s a positive aspect of the 
work. 


I: What is in place at the moment for teacher trainees? 


KT: English and Tongan are core subjects in the teacher education 
programme, which is a three year DipEd programme. Some specialize in 
primary teaching, others in Junior Secondary—it’s a qualification to enable 
teachers to teach up to Form 4. So English and Tongan are compulsory, 
regardless of what you’re going to teach. Then there are specialist papers, 
called Advanced Studies, in particular subjects, for teachers who are going 
into junior high schools. So there are specialist Tongan Studies teachers in 
the schools and their preparation takes place at the Teachers’ College. So 
teachers who go through the DipEd programme in Tonga are better off in 
terms of their knowledge of Tongan language and culture than, say, if they’ ve 
done their degree elsewhere. That’s why I now think that this initial training 
should be done in country, and teachers should go through similar pro- 
grammes. Then later on they might want to go to USP and do a BEd or BA. 
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I: Was that DipEd programme put in place at the same time as the Tongan 
Studies curriculum? 


KT: Yes, they had their first diplomates in 1987, I think. 


I: Tell me about the language component itself. What aspects of the lan- 
guage are taught in the schools? 


KT: The School Certificate exam has two sections, as I said before, one on 
language, the other on culture, and within the first section there are three 
parts, comprehension, composition and grammar. I’m not familiar with the 
details, but in the examination the two components are still separate, and 
I’m not sure whether I like that separation. This is why it’s really what the 
teacher does in the classroom, how it’s implemented, that counts. As far as 
the timetable goes, it’s still Tongan Studies, it’s not Tongan language, but 
in terms of the examination in Form 5, there are two sections. Of course, 
everything is in Tongan. 


I: The exam is entirely written, there is no oral component, is there? 


KT: As far as I know, it’s all written. There may be some moves to have 
parts of it, like some of the crafts, performed or exhibited. Some of the 
crafts that the kids have made are beautiful, and one would hope there would 
be a performance component—also with dance. But certainly that’s an as- 
pect that must be looked at. 


I: What about the study of Tongan literature? Is there such a component? 


KT: Yes, there’s a section in the prescription for Form 5 on poetry in 
Tongan. There were the works of five people in the last paper and that 
included Queen Salote, who has written most of modern poetry, as well as a 
couple of contemporary poets, and ancient chants. That’s another interest- 
ing aspect because a lot of the ancient chants, the language in them, well, I 
certainly don’t understand it. 


I: I was just going to ask you about that. Is there a component that looks at 
the history of the Tongan language, older forms of the enErege or the gen- 
eral historical background of the language? 


KT: That’s an area, in terms of staff development, that would really 
help. Some of those people do not have formal training in linguistics and 
they need to study the language more rather than just concentrating on things 
like comprehension or composition. It’s a fascinating area, but of course 
this reflects the priorities that many of our countries place on such 
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things. They don’t send people to study anthropology or archaeology or 
linguistics. Until they do, that will be a weakness. The only place where that 
is being done now is Atenisi, where they have a very strong Tongan culture 
programme, and that includes language. But! don’t think that it is being fed 
into the school system. 


I: What about the place of Tongan as a medium of instruction in secondary 
schools, besides in the Tongan Studies programme? 


KT: I should have made it clear earlier that the school I went to was quite 
atypical. Tonga High School was specifically set up to teach a Western 
curriculum, all my teachers were non-Tongans, and they didn’t speak 
Tongan. But then and now, as long as the teachers are Tongan, they will 
continue to teach in Tongan, whether it is the official policy or not. Today 
there are very few expatriate teachers, so that means that teaching in high 
schools is conducted in both languages. Now from the point of view of 
learning English, that may not be a good thing. But from the point of view 
of learning other subjects, there has been a tremendous improvement—if 
improvement is tied to performance in external examinations—in the per- 
formance of high school kids in the sciences. My theory—although I have 
no factual basis for this—is that in the sciences and in mathematics, with 
Tongan teachers explaining concepts in Tongan, the kids understand. But 
in the social sciences, like geography or history, even when you have Tongan 
teachers explaining geography concepts in Tongan, you have to write es- 
says for the examination. Even if you understand the concept, you have to 
express it in English. So it’s very rare now to find kids scoring in the 90s in 
history, for example, whereas scores in the 90s in maths or physics or 
chemistry are not rare. 


I: Because it doesn’t require a lot of writing in English? 


KT: Right. I mean, the language of mathematics is the language of 
mathematics. You don’t have to write a long essay, and similarly in 
physics. But in history or geography, you cannot express interrelationships, 
which are very basic to the discipline. I taught geography in Tonga, and, 
when I saw the blank looks I would explain in Tongan, and I knew they 
understood. But if they had to write a paragraph for UE, they would find it 
difficult, especially with abstract concepts. So kids are now learning a lot 
better, because the teachers are switching between English and Tongan, 
when necessary. They are learning more but they may not be able to ex- 
press themselves in English when it comes to exams. I guess I do have 
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some kind of factual basis for saying this, because when I was involved 
with teacher training in the STEP project, I gave all the lectures in Tongan. | 
used to ask questions and they answered in Tongan. But when they sat the 
final examination, there were people who—I knew from the general discus- 
sion—understood, yet I could hardly make sense of their answers. Ofcourse, 
these were primary trained teachers, and their level of English was pretty 
low. So it is a dilemma even today, except for Tonga High School, where 
kids are not allowed to speak Tongan, and there’s the element of 
practice. Even our students at USP have difficulty with their written Eng- 
lish, and I think that’s partly because in the high schools they weren’t forced 
to speak or write English all the time, and if they were writing in English 
their teachers probably knew what they were trying to say. 


I: This also happens in other parts of the Pacific, where the vernacular is 
actually used a lot in schools, particularly in the countries of Polynesia, 
many of which have only one vernacular, such as, say, Samoa. 


KT: Yes, well, you see, it’s kind of artificial to do everything in English, 
because certainly in places like Tonga or Samoa, the only time you have to 
speak English is if you’re talking to a person who doesn’t know Tongan, or 
Samoan. In countries like Fiji, it’s a must because of the varied population, 
but in Tonga it’s not really necessary. 


I: So the official policy is that the medium of instruction all through high 
school is English—except for the Tongan Studies programme—but de facto 
it’s mostly Tongan, right? 


KT: That’s right. There was an attempt in the early 1980s to not introduce 
English until Class 4, to get everybody to read and write in Tongan before a 
foreign language was introduced. At the moment it’s introduced right from 
the beginning. But there was so much opposition that the policy was shelved. 


I: Opposition from whom? 


KT: From the general public. Because everyone agrees that English is 
important. I mean, people are not stupid, they can see that the people who 
do well know English. You have to pass English in order to get anywhere 
with your certificates, with external examinations, and they want their kids 
to learn English. The motivation behind delaying English was in fact to 
help kids learn better, but I think it was not explained properly to the gen- 
eral public. People saw that as the officials denying their children English, 
and that was most unfortunate. 
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I: How do you evaluate the success of the Tongan Studies programme, 
now that it has been in place about eight years? 


KT: There hasn’t been any formal assessment, so we can only look at the 
kids’ results for the Form 5 Leaving exam and at what’s happening at the 
Teachers’ College. According to the lecturer at the Teachers’ College, more 
and more students are getting higher marks. There is a pass and a pass with 
distinction. Over the last five years some students have been getting distinc- 
tion in Tongan Studies. But when it first started the students did it because 
they had to, not because they were really interested. He was also telling me 
that more students now want to specialize in Tongan Studies, whereas be- 
fore they had to try to persuade students. So these are perhaps indicators 
that the subject is being taken seriously. 


Whether it’s having an impact of the behaviour of the students—if we think 
back on one of the reasons for introducing the programme—I’m not sure. At 
the moment, all we can go by are exam results and perhaps performances— 
young people performing in public, like dancing, or the crafts that they 
make. There is definitely a revival in the manufacture of traditional arts 
and crafts, judging by what is being displayed, like at the Annual Agricul- 
tural Show or in some of the places that sell Tongan crafts. You can’t really 
say that it’s because of what they’re learning in school. But there certainly 
is a general feeling among teachers as well as at the Teachers’ College that 
children are learning more about their language and their culture than, say, 
when I was at school. There’s no doubt about that. 


But whether that’s going to affect their behaviour, in the way that people 
were hoping .... If you look at behaviour, you can’t say that there’s been an 
improvement. In fact, people are behaving less and less like people used to 
behave when I was growing up. If you look at young people in Nuku‘alofa 
any Saturday, the way they dress, the way they behave, it hasn’t improved 
in that sense. So this is why it’s a kind of dream to think that what kids 
study in school is going to affect their behaviour that much. But then I 
don’t think that the way someone dresses necessarily reflects their know- 
ledge or the way they value their language or their culture. They’re walking 
around in jeans and Reeboks, shouting to each other in Tongan—that’s quite 
an interesting scene! Of course, people are very concerned and they blame 
the schools. I think that’s why they thought the solution would be in the 
schools. But I think that’s not the only solution. It might help, in the sense 
that as these kids get older they’Il be able to appreciate their culture better, 
but that remains fo be seen. 
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I: Is there a feeling that kids have more of an appreciation of their own 
language, for example? 


KT: Well, that’s the intention of the curriculum. The radio of course is 
mainly in Tongan and always has been. But the worry now is television 
because there isn’t any organized programming. Although there’s more than 
one channel, all programmes except for the news are prerecorded pro- 
grammes from overseas, in English. So there’s very little Tongan content. In 
terms of valuing Tongan, people in Tonga don’t really think about Tongan 
being valuable, because they speak it, they hear it on the radio. It’s really 
Tongans overseas—like in New Zealand, where they’re very concerned with 
Tongan kids growing up not being able to speak Tongan. They want their 
kids to learn Tongan, so there are some programmes. | think the Samoans 
have taken the lead in that area, with programmes in kindergarten. The 
Tongan community in New Zealand is only just beginning to realize the 
need for that. Before, parents didn’t see why they should continue to speak 
Tongan to their kids. They’d say, well, the problems we have with learning 
in school in Tonga was because our English was bad, so now we want our 
kids to be able to speak good English, and not be like us. So it’s very diffi- 
cult to convince those kinds of parents—and at the moment they’re in the 
majority—that they should value the language. They demand behaviour 
that is appropriate to being Tongan, but they don’t quite see that language is 
a very big part of that. You cannot talk about important Tongan values in 
English. For someone who’s bilingual it’s meaningful, but for somebody 
who doesn’t know Tongan it doesn’t mean that much to them. The move in 
New Zealand to help Tongan kids, by providing Tongan reading materials 
for instance, comes from educated Tongans, not from parents. It’s come 
from people who have gone to university, who are teaching in the schools 
and who realize the importance of language. The majority of parents just 
want kids to go to school and concentrate on the subjects they have to take, 
then they wonder why the kids have so many problems and are failing long 
before they take the exam. 


I: To get back to Tonga, have parents been supportive of the Tongan Stud- 
ies programme? Was it controversial when it was first put in place? 


KT: It was controversial only with the so-called Westernized Tongans. The 
Ministry wanted Tongan right up to Form 6, and there was a lot of opposi- 
tion to that, mainly from Tongan parents who had brought up their kids to 
speak English, and parents whose kids had studied overseas and had come 
back. ‘Ana Taufe‘ulungaki’s survey of 1986 shows that.? They thought 
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Tongan would delay the progress of their kids. Again, it’s the weight of the 
examinations. People knew that some of their kids would probably not top 
Tongan Studies. But they would top English or science. In fact, some of 
the people opposed to having Tongan up to Form 6 would be from the Min- 
istry itself. 


I myself did a curriculum survey in Tonga in 1977, where I looked at different 
groups, parents, teachers, a sample from Form 4 students, pastors and min- 
isters, employers.? What came out was that different groups had different 
ideas about what should be in the curriculum. Parents wanted more Tongan 
culture and more religion. But there was a question to students about which 
subject they would delete from the curriculum, and the majority of students 
wanted to delete two subjects, history and Tongan. So from that survey, we 
got the idea that kids didn’t really like Tongan, and that’s why they didn’t 
perform well in it. But the one thing that was common to all these groups 
was the importance of English. The kids wanted more business and voca- 
tional subjects. When the Tongan Studies curriculum was introduced, the 
majority of parents were happy because that answered a concern they had. As 
I said, there was a minority of parents who didn’t like it, but, although they're 
in a minority, they’re very iniluential. If you look at the so-called elites in 
most of our countries, their children are going to school overseas, even in 
Form 3. It’s not that they’re sending them there after Form 6, they’re send- 
ing them there to attend high school. Some of those kids who have come 
home, for various reasons, would have a tough time if they went straight 
into Form 5 or Form 6. You could see why you wouldn’t want Tongan to 
be compulsory, you have to consider all your subjects, if you want to be in 
the running for the dux or for getting prizes, you’d be ata disadvantage. What 
we need to do is to show parents that if their kids learn to read and write in 
Tongan maybe they’ll have a better chance with English later. But they 
won’t believe you; they might believe you if they move to New Zealand and 
see how bad the kids are doing in school. I guess everybody has to experi- 
ence things before they come around. 


NOTES 


| France Mugler conducted this interview. 

2 See ‘Ana Maui Taufe‘ulungaki. 1994. Language community attitudes and their im- 
plications for the maintenance and promotion of the Tongan language. Directions 
16(1)84-108. Suva: Institute of Education, USP. 

3 See Konai H. Thaman. 1980. Community expectations of secondary education in 
Tonga. Directions 4:27-36. Suva: Institute of Education, USP. 
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APPENDIX 


A Framework for an intensive cultural literacy curriculum 


‘Oku fakataumu‘a ‘a ho no akoi‘ ‘oe 
Lesoni Tonga‘ ki he ongo mea lalahi 
‘e ua: 


1. Ko e Lea Faka-Tonga* 

2. Ko e Founga Mo‘ui ‘ae kakai 

Tonga‘ 

Ko e Founga Mo‘ui ‘a e Kakai Tonga‘ 

‘E Lava ke vahevahe ‘a e konga ko 

‘eni* ‘o pehe*: 

. Anga ‘o e Nofo Faka-Tonga‘ 

. Ko e Pule‘anga‘ 

. Ko e Ngaahi Naunau Tukufa- 
kaholo 

4. Ko e Ngaahi Ngafa 

5. Ko e Ngaahi Faiva 

6. Ko e Naahi Va‘inga 

7 

8 


WN 


. Ko e Lotu‘ 
. ‘U monumanu Tu‘ufonua 
9. Ngaahi ‘Akau Tu‘ufonua 
10. Ngaahi Oauau Faka-Tonga‘ 
11. Ngaahi me‘a kehe hange ko 
e ‘Oseni‘ toka‘anga matangi maka 


Ko e ngaahi me‘a Lalahi ‘eni ‘oku fai e 
‘amanaki ‘e fakamakatu‘unga ki ai 
hono vaka‘i ‘o e ngaahi me‘a ko ia 
‘oku ha atu i ‘olunga‘: 


1. Ko e ngaahi vahevahe‘ 

2. Ngaahi fakamatala fekau‘aki mo e 
tupu‘anga (pe fakatupu‘anga) founga 
(pe foungafai), ‘aonga pe mahu‘inga 
‘oe me‘a takitaha 

3. Ko e ngaahi liliu ne hoko ki he me‘a 
takitaha kae‘uma‘a ‘a e ngaahi me‘a ne 
makatu‘unga ai ‘a e ngaahi liliu ko ia‘, 
‘o hange nai ko e hake mai ‘ae 
fa‘ahinga mo‘ui muli pe fo‘ou. 


The Tongan Studies curriculum consists 
of two separate components: 


1. Tongan Language 
2. Tongan Culture. 


Tongan Culture 
The following are the major divisions: 


. Social Organisation 

. Government 

. Material Culture 

. Occupations 

. Expressive Arts 

. Games 

. Religion 

. Fauna 

9. Flora 

10. Ceremonies and Rituals 
11. Important non-living elements, eg 
sea, wind, rocks. 


CONN BWNHDY 


For each category above three tasks are 
suggested: 


1. Identify types/varieties 

2. Explain origins/procedures/ functions 
of each type 

3. Analyse changes which have been 
brought about as a result of foreign or 
other influences. 
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VAHEVAHE FAKAIKIIKI ‘O E 
TAHA IOE NGAI KONGA‘ 


A. Ngaahi Naunau Tukufakaholo 
1. Ngaahi me‘angaaue 

2. Ngaahi me‘atau 

3. Fale 

4, Me‘atokoni 

5. Vala mo e ngaahi me‘a-teuteu 
6. Vaka 

7. Ngaahi ngaue fakamea‘a 

8. Ngaahi me‘a kehe. 


B. Fakamatala kau ke he: 


1. ‘Aonga mo e tupuanga 

2. Ngaahi fakamatala 

3. Ngaahi naunau pe fa‘ahinga me‘a 
‘oku ngaohi me ai ‘e e koloa/naunau 
takitaha 

4. Founga fa‘u/teuteu/teuteu‘i 

5. Kakai ‘oku nau fai ‘a e ngaue‘, pea 
na‘e teu‘i fefe kinautolu 

6. Ngaahi mahu‘inga ‘oe naunau 
takitaha - fakataufefito ki he ngaahi 
mahu‘inga faka-komesiale, faka-sosiale 
pe faka-e-kita pe 

7. Fa‘ahinga ‘oku nau ngau‘eaki ‘ae 
ngaahi naunau ko ia 

8. Founga fakamahu‘in‘ga‘i. 


C. Ko e ngaahi liliu kuo hoko ki he 
anga mo e founga ho no ngaue‘aki ‘a e 
ngaahi me‘a koia ‘oku ha atu i ‘olunga, 
tupu mei he hake mai ‘a e ngaahi me‘a 
fo‘ou, kae‘uma‘a ‘a e ngaahi 
fakakaukau muli. 


SAMPLE BREAKDOWN OF A 
CATEGORY 


A. Material Culture 


. Tools 

. Weapons 

. Buildings 
Foods 
Clothing 
Boats 

. Handicrafts 
. Others 


B. For each type identified above, 
consider: 


1. Value and origin 

2. General description 

3. Material(s) from which the item 
is made 

4. Process(es) of making the item 
5. Craftspeople; training required 
6. Value of the item, eg commer- 
cial, social and personal 

7. User(s) of the item 

8. Standards of judging quality 


C. For the items considered under B 
above, consider ways in which they 
have been influenced by known non- 
Tongan cultures, when and how. 
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Cook Islands Maori 


Vilisi Balawa 


OVERVIEW 


The education policy in the Cook Islands states that education must be 
bilingual, that is, that English and Cook Islands Maori are to be taught as 
academic subjects with equal emphasis. The teaching of Cook Islands Maori 
as a subject is compulsory up to lower fifth level. 

Cook Islands has three different languages: Penrhyn, Pukapukan and 
Rarotongan, with Penrhyn and Rarotongan having various dialects. Generally 
speaking, Rarotongan is meant when reference is made to Cook Islands Maori. 
None of the different languages or dialects has been officially declared the 
national language, but Rarotongan Maori is the most widely spoken and 
used. The Bible is written mostly in Rarotongan, which means that this 
language has found its way into all the outer island communities via the 
church, which is a significant part of the Cook Islands culture. 

The Education Policy Statement of 1975 (unrevised) includes the issue 
of language under the section Culture in Schools.” Below are extracts from 
that section: 


In our modern and rapidly changing society, we are being 
influenced so much by the ways of other cultures, so that there is a 
tendency for us to neglect those aspects of our culture and way of life 
which are essential to our national identity. 


Our language is very much a part of our identity, as well as being 
the means through which we communicate. The richness and 
expressive nature of some of our words and phrases is being lost 
through a developing dependence on the English language as a first 
language. There are indications that the dialects of the different 
islands which identify their peoples, are slowly disappearing because 
of the adoption of the Rarotongan dialect as the National Cook Islands 
Language. It would be a pity to lose or to change drastically this 
very basic part of our identity. 


A disturbing trend is the tendency towards the bastardization of our lan- 
guage, particularly by the media. 
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COOK ISLANDS MAORI AS A MEDIUM 
OF INSTRUCTION 


Cook Islands Maori is supposed to be the medium of instruction in pri- 
mary Grades 1 to 3. This is not always the case, however, especially on 
Rarotonga. The majority of Maori students on Rarotonga who enter primary 
school for the first time speak English as their first language, so that teachers 
find themselves having to use English rather than Maori as the medium of 
instruction in the classroom. In many instances, a mixture of English and 
Maori is used, that is, teachers tend to code-switch. This occurs particularly 
in Maori schools such as Avarua school on Rarotonga. The situation in the 
outer islands is different in that children speak their own dialects or languages 
(Penrhyn and Pukapukan) as their first language. Teachers there code-switch 
between the local dialect or language and Cook Islands Maori. 

Apart from Maori language, health science—which is taught as a subject 
in primary school and examined in the Grade 6 National Exam—is the only 
other subject taught entirely in Maori, and the exam paper is in Maori as 
well. Although this may work well for students fluent in Rarotongan, it 
poses a problem for students and teachers in outer island schools, whose first 
language is not Rarotongan. This is especially true of students on islands in 
the northern group, such as Pukapuka, where an entirely different language is 
spoken. Although outer island communities have some familiarity with 
Rarotongan Maori, teachers and students do struggle with it as the medium 
of instruction in the teaching of health science. Some teachers have 
adamantly expressed their views that in this case the use of Rarotongan is in 
fact a hindrance to learning, in that it creates a language barrier. Teachers 
find that they have to translate ideas and concepts (some of which are 
represented by newly coined Maori words) into the local dialect that their 
students understand, and during exams students are faced with the task of 
understanding questions that are written in Rarotongan. There is also the 
possibility of being penalized should they answer questions in their own 
dialects. The Ministry of Education, however, maintains that markers are 
instructed to accept correct answers which students have written in their 
own dialect or language. Outer island schools have voiced their concerns, 
suggesting that the health paper be written in the students’ own dialects, so 
that they are not placed at a disadvantage. This would mean that examiners 
would face the task of setting the same exam paper in three different 
languages and in the various dialects of these languages. 
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COOK ISLANDS MAORI AS A SUBJECT 


Cook Islands Maori is acompulsory subject up to the lower fifth level in 
high school. Most teachers feel that teaching Cook Islands Maori as a subject 
is very important and should have the same emphasis as teaching English. 
The most common reason cited for this view is that, although learning English 
is important if students are to pass exams, to pursue further studies and to 
secure good jobs, knowledge of the Maori language is vital to students’ 
cultural background and identity. 

The Ministry of Education has been working for Cook Islands Maori to 
be accepted as an academic subject by the New Zealand Qualification 
Authority. This would mean that Cook Islands Maori would become an 
examinable subject in the upper Form 5, 6 and 7 levels under the New Zealand 
education system. (Cook Islands students in the upper Sth sit the New Zealand 
School Certificate Exam and those in Form 7 do the New Zealand Bursary 
Exam.) The teaching of Cook Islands Maori as a subject, however, faces 
several problems which are discussed below. 


RESOURCES 


The lack of resources such as reading and reference materials hinders 
the teaching of Cook Islands Maori as a subject at all levels: primary, sec- 
ondary, and tertiary (Teachers’ Training College). There are no set texts 
for Cook Islands Maori as a subject, at any level. Teachers explain how 
difficult it is to teach with such limitations. Some occasionally use the Bi- 
ble as a language reference. 

A good side to this is that teachers and students are engaged in creating 
their own materials. One primary school teacher said that because of the 
lack of story books suitable for her Grade 1 students, she and her class have 
had the rewarding experience of creating their own stories, which she writes 
on the board for the whole class to read. Her only regret is that she has 
never recorded them on paper! The downside to this of course is that it is 
very time consuming. 

As a consequence some teachers point to the necessity for the Ministry 
of Education to set up a separate resource unit to develop materials for teach- 
ing of Cook Islands Maori. If this is set up, the availability of another vital 
factor will have to be considered, namely funding. The Teachers’ Training 
College has a pile of manuscripts written in Cook Islands Maori that can be 
used as teaching and learning resources once they are published, though 
this of course is subject to the availability of funds. 
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TEACHER TRAINING 


That teachers need relevant training to teach the language as a subject is 
not widely realized. The general assumption is that anyone who can speak | 
the language fluently can also teach it and that training teachers to do it is | 
not a great necessity. Besides, the general feeling is that the teaching of 
Cook Islands Maori as a subject is not as important as the teaching of 
English. Some of those who are interested in teaching Maori as a subject 
comment that special training is given to teachers of English, so why not do 
the same for Cook Islands Maori? Another fact that needs to be taken into 
consideration is that a good number of students are in fact learning Cook 
Islands Maori as a second language—another interesting dimension of the 
problem. This emphasizes even more the need for appropriate training, 
which would improve the quality of teaching as well as the status of the 
language as a subject. 


ATTITUDES 


The most important factor working against the teaching and learning of 
Cook Islands Maori as a subject in schools is the misconception held by 
many people, including parents and educators as well as students them- 
selves, that Cook Islands Maori is inferior to English, that English is better, 
more prestigious and more relevant to gaining good education and ajob. For 
this very reason, Maori is generally given less status than English in schools. 
Although the importance of learning Maori is recognized, the pressure of 
having to ‘get on with life’ means a greater recognition of English. At high 
school and tertiary levels, students are not keen to learn Maori because it 
does not contribute to their academic records in a way that will promote 
their chances for further education, especially overseas. Needless to say, 
this attitude will undermine and hinder the development of Cook Islands 
Maori as a subject until it is effectively addressed, and addressing the issue 
will call for conviction and commitment on the part of parents, educators, 
and policy makers. 


NOTE 


1975. Cook Islands Education Policy Statement. Rarotonga: Government of the Cook 
Islands (Ministry of Education and Health). 
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The Practice of the Art of Literacy 
in Papua New Guinea 


Greg R. Abare and Vincent B. Manukayasi 


This paper looks at the very confusing and somewhat ad hoc state of 
literacy in Papua New Guinea, despite an official government policy, from 
the standpoint of non-government organizations (NGOs). 


‘CARGO’ AND COMMUNITY LITERACY 


The art of reading and writing, /iteracy, as it is called in the Western 
world, is not a new phenomenon in Papua New Guinea (PNG). However, 
the art of reading and writing text, which the Western world also calls literacy, 
is an introduced idea. 

Missionaries were the first outsiders to introduce print literacy and they 
started schools for our parents, basically to teach them to read the white 
man’s book of life—the Bible. Many of those literacy programmes have 
since failed and continue to fail. The white man’s literacy is not about com- 
munication and life but more about the art of reading and writing 
text. Literacy was and continues to be treated just like tobacco, rice, tinned 
fish or many of the other cargoes the white man brought with him. 

Literacy means reading and writing, but reading and writing what and 
why is a very important issue. It is the kind of literacy our ancestors had 
been practising before the white man came here. It is a literacy that has a 


purpose in life. It has been here since our great great ancestors were here in | 
PNG. 
I 


The Papua New Guinea Integral Human Development Trust (PNG Trust 
Inc) defines this other kind of literacy as community literacy, a literacy that 
comes from the people and their communities. In traditional PNG socie- 
ties, people communicated, interacted and survived, which means that literacy 
is a part of every traditional community, not an isolated subject to be learned 
on its own. 

Cargo literacy has become strong in PNG and it is destroying commu- 
nity literacy. Cargo literacy is controlled, just like tobacco and rice, by a 
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few for their own benefit. If one can competently read or write in English, 
for example: ‘Mary and John are going to the store’, then we say that he or 
she knows how to read and write, thus is literate. As long as one under- 
stands the tenses, verbs, subjects and objects in that statement, one is literate. 

Cargo literacy does not encourage people to look at the real meaning, or 
what is in that statement. Cargo literacy is not concerned about the real 
meaning of the verb or who is the subject and what is the object. Why are 
John and Mary going to the store, or what is in the store, or who are John 
and Mary? These are crucial questions which are not deeply looked at or 
analysed critically. What does this statement mean in our everyday 
lives? What are the effects of that statement? 


THE NON-GOVERNMENTAL ORGANIZATIONS’ 
INITIATIVE 


Empowering people through community literacy 


PNG Trust Inc is an organization formed in 1989 by community organi- 
zations (East Sepik Council of Women, YWCA Goroka, Enga Tokples Pri-skul 
Programs, to name a few). PNG Trust has taken an active role in training 
for and supporting community literacy. These community organizations 
were already involved in community literacy before PNG Trust was formed. 

PNG Trust has conducted training with the support of the communities 
and has supported communities so they could design their workbooks and 
story-books in more than 300 of the 869 plus languages of PNG. Training 
programmes are for both tokples pri-skuls' and adult schools, because both 
children and adults need tokples literacy. Training is conducted in the vil- 
lages in which communities provide accommodation, food, materials and 
even transport for all the facilitators and the participants. 

Participants are also given the chance to identify what is to be taught 
and to decide how the training should be conducted. This makes the 
community feel that they have total ownership of the training. Before the 
training begins, the communities have to understand and agree to the reasons 
behind it. If only the communities can understand the reasons why the train- 
ing is conducted, they will not hesitate to give their total support and 
commitment. If only you go to the people and live with them, eat with them, 
sleep with them, you will understand who they are and what they need and 
what their problems are, and they also will appreciate and understand what 
you are doing. 
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During the training, communities are shown how to write their own stories 
and produce their own materials. When people write their own stories, they 
feel that they have accomplished something, and they can make changes 
any time they wish to, but when a story is written for them by someone from 
outside they will find it hard to made changes and will not have that feeling 
of ownership. People should have that power of writing and not depend on 
someone to write for them. Training normally takes two to four 
weeks. During the time teachers are trained, full sets of materials are pro- 
duced and community issues are discussed. 

More than 80 per cent of the resources which communities need to con- 
duct a training or start any /okples literacy programme are already available 
in the communities. For too long we have been dependent on outside re- 
sources and have neglected our local resources. We have found out that 
substitutes for white paper, pencils, chalk, chalkboards, etc are available in 
the communities. When people start to use their own resources, they appre- 
ciate what they have and are proud of their own communities. 


Literacy is possible in 869+ different languages 


Today in PNG, people’s ways of thinking have changed. To start any 
literacy programme, people once thought that all the resources needed should 
come from outside. People’s ideas of a classroom have also changed. They 
used to think that to have a classroom was to build a house with cement 
walls, windows, furniture, lights, tables arranged in a systematic way, where 
the teacher sits in front with all the children looking at him. 

People also believed that they needed a lot of money to start a literacy 
programme, but we have seen that one needs less than 300 kina (K) to start 
and maintain a programme. Because people thought they needed a lot of 
money, they waited for the government and outside people to supply 
money. This created great dependency and continuous increase in the il- 
literacy rate. 

People also thought that their literacy teachers should have certificates 
and degrees to enable them to teach literacy proficiently. We have seen 
that the best teachers in literacy programmes are those who spend most of 
their lives in their communities. Many committed programme teachers are | 
pushouts from Class 6, or below. Many of these teachers have worked not 
for money but because they are aware of the reasons behind their work and 
are committed, thus treating money not as a stimulus but as an aside. 

For too long, a fake wall has been built around the people’s minds. People 
thought, and many still think, that 100 per cent literacy is impossible in 
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PNG because of the hundreds of languages. Now that we, PNG Trust, have 
proven that the number of languages is inconsequential in the literacy 
equation, various other reasons are resurfacing, some of which are: that 
good teaching materials have to be produced and distributed from Waigani,” 
that teachers have to be trained in Teachers’ Colleges for many years, that 
well-furnished classrooms have to be built, that alphabets and primers have 
to be designed by ‘experts’ or linguists from outside, and so forth, 

Many communities in PNG have now realized that this is a false 
wall. Because of this realization, community literacy programmes are grow- 
ing fast in PNG today. 


CASE STUDIES OF COMMUNITY LITERACY 
PROGRAMMES 


The following are some case studies of community literacy programmes 
in which PNG Trust has been involved by training the practitioners of lit- 
eracy, who have organized with their own communities and provinces to 
start and maintain their own programmes. Each case study provides les- 
sons about individual and community empowerment, participation in 
decision-making and commitment. 


Bwaidoga literacy programme, Milne Bay Province 


Patricia Eric is a trainer and co-ordinator of the Bwaidoga literacy pro- 
gramme on Goodenough Island. She has been heavily involved with PNG 
Trust training programmes since she attended a workshop that was con- 
ducted on her island in 1990. She coordinates 18 schools, of which 17 are 
pri-skuls and one is a women’s programme. 

The Bwaidoga literacy programme started in 1991 with 9 tokples pri- 
skuls. In 1992 there were 611 children and 25 women. Of the 611 children, 
85 did their Grade 1 in 1993. 

The teachers are trained by PNG Trust, working through the Non-Formal 
Education Office of the Department of Milne Bay. Some of the long-serving 
teachers are paid an allowance by the Milne Bay provincial government 
while the rest are volunteers. The Bwaidoga literacy programme works 
closely with other programmes, like Mataita and Iduna on Goodenough 
Island, and Kalokalo and Iamalele on Fergusson Island. 

We wenit to Patricia’s place in 1990 and were really impressed with the 
dedication and commitment of the people. When we arrived on a boat, people 
were dressed in their traditional costumes and did some custom welcome 
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dances and sang songs for us. Food was surplus; people sang songs; and 
betelnut was provided throughout the month-long workshop. You could 
really see the spirit of the community moving. 


Boazi literacy programme, Western Province 


Richard Zumoi conducts trainings and works with the Boazi language in 
the Western Province, the largest province of PNG in land area. He lives 
near the border with Indonesia, has done tremendous work with the West 
Papuan refugees and has conducted courses and implemented a number of 
literacy programmes. Integral Development Education Action Services 
(IDEAS), a church organization, has been instrumental in this area and con- 
tinues to support literacy and awareness activities in the province. 

The Boazi language programme has five tokples pri-skuls, in which 
Richard works. In the province and districts in which IDEAS works, Mid- 
dle Fly District has five tokples pri-skuls, Daru District has three, Kiunga 
District has two adult schools and six tokples pri-skuls. Ningerum has nine 
tokples pri-skuls, and Tabubil District has three adult schools with three 
tokples pri-skuls. 

The languages used in the other programmes are Bamu, Kiwai, Youngom, 
Ningevum, Faiwol, Gogodala, Tok Pisin and Malay. Richard also works 
with the Saint Brigits pri-skul, of the Catholic church, and the Zehimakani 
literacy programmes. 

Richard was unable to get stories from each school, due to geographical 
difficulties. In order to travel outside of his province, he has to travel by 
canoe for over an hour to the nearest airstrip, then to fly to Kiunga; from 
there, he can catch a flight out of the province. 

Large tracts of forests in his district have been earmarked for logging, 
and he has the very difficult task of travelling around to conduct his aware- 
ness workshops. 


Tawa literacy programme, Morobe Province 


The Tawa literacy project has nine schools, seven in Tok Pisin and two 
in Tawa. Eight schools are for children and one for women, and most of 
them were started either in 1990 or in 1991. In every school there are two 
teachers, and in 1991 there were 337 students. 

Tawa Komuniti Project, a community project that operates a poultry 
business, a trade store and other small income generating projects, also pro- 
vides these schools with some materials like chalk, pencils, blackboards 
and exercise books. A literacy project has also become a component of the 
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whole Tawa Komuniti Project. The project manager, Jessy Daniels, was 
trained by PNG Trust and has conducted a number of training programmes 
for his teachers. He supervises literacy teachers, at the same time coordi- 
nating the other activities of the Komuniti Project. 

Teachers are not paid in monetary terms but are supported by the com- 
munity and the children. Communities help build teachers’ houses and 
gardens. Children also bring along with them to school firewood and food 
as a sign of appreciation for the work their teachers are doing. Most teach- 
ers are happy with what they receive from the communities. 


Kaukambaran literacy project, Madang Province 


Peter Moikia, a literacy and awareness trainer of the Madang branch of 
PNG Trust, supported the coordinator of Kaukambaran literacy project to 
establish 18 tokples pri-skuls. Since 1987, 1,800 children have gone through 
the programme. The programmes are at Tamakot, Rarin, Bedup, Busip, 
Kaukambaran, Tobenam, Vidaro, Wanuru, Yoro, Wagedav, Urumarav, 
Alesuav, Waba, Erevanam, Bonowaw, Malala and Rurunat, in the Almami 
council area of Bogia District. 

In 1993, 487 children went through the programme. The programme 
works closely with the other literacy programmes in the Bogia and Karkar 
districts. The teachers got their initial training from the Non-Formal Edu- 
cation Section of the Department of Madang, but since then most of these 
teachers have also undergone refresher courses conducted by PNG Trust. 
Teachers are not paid but are supported by the communities, and each school 
has its own ways of compensating teachers for the work they do. 


Wambao Enga Pii Sukulu (WEPS), Enga Province 


David Pyasoon is a trainer for WEPS and has worked closely with PNG 
Trust in a number of training programmes. The WEPS programme, which 
concentrates on tokples pri-skuls, was set up in 1986, using a World Bank 
loan under the Enga Yaka Lasamana Project.’ In that year there were only 
two trial classes, namely Tinzaand Taluma. Tinza was under the supervision 
of the Par community school; Taluma was in the Laiagam District. WEPS 
programme is one that has bridging classes.‘ 

After 1986 each district in the province had about six tokples pri-skuls. 
Because the trial classes were a success, the Provincial Education Board 
went in to manage the programme and made it a policy for any child who 
was entering Grade One in the formal education sector to go through a tokples 
pri-skul and bridging class programme. 
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In 1992 there were 89 WEPS schools, 120 teachers, 120 classes, 55 
bridging classes and 3,045 children (1962 males and 1183 females). Teachers 
were paid by the provincial government, until the national government took 
over responsibility for these payments as a trial programme under the Vil- 
lage Services Program (see page 151). 

Enga exemplifies community support and involvement. People in Enga 
have worked hard to make literacy areality. Community literacy has grown 
with the support of the community and training programmes from indigenous 
organizations such as PNG Trust, the YWCA Goroka, the East Sepik Council 
of Women (ESCOW), IDEAS and many more. 


GOVERNMENT INITIATIVES 
The Education Department’s language policy of 1989 


The government’s Language and Literacy Policy had its beginnings in 
1987 when a group of literacy practitioners met in Ukarumpa to discuss the 
literacy issue and ended up recommending to the National Department of 
Education (NDOE) the formulation of a policy. The subsequent policy states 
that: 

1. “The government will support tokples pre-schools, so that the programs 
can cover all of Papua New Guinea.” 


2. “The government will support any school which would like to hold Bridg- 
ing Classes from fokples to English in Grade One.” 


3. “The government will support any teacher of Grade 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6 who 
wishes to teach their students to read and write in their tokples and to 
teach non-core subjects in their tokples.” 


4. “The government will support all high schools and universities which 
would like to give an opportunity to their students to write books and 
stories in their tokples.” 


5. “The government will support youths and adults who would like to start 
their own fokples literacy programs.” 
Problems began almost as soon as the policy was announced. The big- 

gest one was the fact that the policy was so broad that it was open to 

misrepresentation and misinterpretation. Officers within the Department 
could interpret the policy the way they wanted to and say that they were 
following the policy. 
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Another continuing problem is the question of the extent of the govern- 
ment’s, thus the Department of Education’s, ‘support’. What was meant by 
‘support’ and how much and what kind of ‘support’ should be given to 
these programmes or communities who were willing to run their own pro- 
grammes? 

The NGOs maintained that as little support as possible should be given 
to communities who were willing to start their own programmes and main- 
tain them. This made communities self-reliant and obviated the need for 
external assistance, therefore dependence on outside sources. 

Although programme documents stipulate an increased availability of 
critical development information, most of the ‘awareness’ information 
churned out by the Literacy and Awareness Secretariat (LAS) deals with 
issues that are irrelevant to the general public, such as information on how 
to cross a road! But what is more worrying is that all efforts to encourage 
communities to produce their own culturally relevant information are now 
being taken over by the LAS, which acts as a centre for materials produc- 
tion and clearing house of all Literacy and Awareness materials. 


The Literacy and Awareness Secretariat 


The approval of the policy came at a time when the incumbent govern- 
ment introduced its Resource Management System, which was to co-ordinate 
all departments involved in the same or similar activities which would come 
under a ‘lead’ department. 

Under this system, the Prime Minister’s Department was the lead agency 
to set up the Literacy and Awareness Secretariat (LAS), which would co- 
ordinate the other departments involved in any kind of literacy or awareness 
activity. 

Since the establishment of the LAS, various forums have called for its 
relocation away from any existing government agency to ensure that it 
operates as an impartial facilitating agency for all government and non- 
government agencies. Due to its present location, many agencies see it as 
being part of the Department of Education and meetings called by LAS are 
attended by fewer and fewer representatives. 

The awareness component of this programme is almost non-existent. All 
the awareness work done thus far has had to do with the importance of 
literacy and the benefits it will provide to recipients. A listing of materials 
produced by LAS provides one with a list of educational materials suitable 
for pre-schoolers and nobody else. 
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However, everything that has happened so far does not appear to be 
following any premeditated plan. For the first few years of its existence, 
the Secretariat has seen many directors move in and out so quickly that 
nobody was sure about what was happening there. With all the confusion, 
it was not difficult for officers to manipulate policy and practice. 

Many communities have done literacy, but not because there is a gov- 
ernment policy. People were doing literacy before 1989. Because the 
government realized that what the people were doing was good and that it 
was a process of empowerment, the government formulated a policy just to 
make them feel that it was there to support their initiatives. It is another 
trick whereby the people have to wait for the cargo to come, but unfortu- 
nately the cargo never comes. 


The Village Services Program 


The Village Services Program (VSP) was an initiative by a political party 
that formed the government “to bring government services to the 
people”. Under this programme, the government allocated huge amounts 
of money for literacy programmes, including funding for salaries, materials 
and training programmes, as well as the unavoidable funding of a bureauc- 
racy to manage these. 

Teachers were promised K40 a month, but most of that money has not 
reached the teachers. Money was available for training programmes but 
only a few foreign organizations benefited from it, due to the funding ar- 
rangements between the government and the service providers. Materials 
were also designed in Waigani and sent down to the people without really 
finding out what the people needed and what their problems were. 

Like any assistance that promotes dependence, the VSP has made many 
volunteer workers refuse to work because they did not receive their 
allowances. Likewise, many are now waiting for the government to come 
into their communities to set up literacy programmes. 

At the time of the writing of this article, the government is faced with a 
financial crisis and all funding to the VSP for teachers has been suspended, 
although it makes no difference, as many of the teachers did not receive 
allowances while the government had the money! 


WHERE TO NOW? 


The involvement of the government’s Department of Education and 
Village Services Program has shed a new and very confusing light on the 
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literacy scene in PNG. The whole official picture is one of changing guide- 
lines and practices. The government continues to control organizations and 
communities that are doing their own programmes, rather than facilitate 
and coordinate. 

The LAS, which was set up to coordinate and facilitate activities, now 
has to answer to the VSP because of the funding arrangements. Any pro- 
gramme or community that wishes to access funding from the government 
will have to apply to the LAS, which will screen proposals and recommend 
to the VSP which ones should be funded. 

Non-governmental organizations that never were involved with literacy 
work were contracted by the VSP to conduct training for teachers. Now, 
with the money drying up, the only people left to pick up the crumbs are 
those NGOs that refused to be drawn into this quagmire of activity. 

Very recently, the Department of Education introduced its Education 
Reform. The NGOs regard this as ‘the government’s reform’, not the coun- 
try’s, because nobody outside the bureaucracy in Waigani was consulted. It 
seems like another grand idea hatched in Waigani and forced down the throats 
of the masses. 

Although the Waigani planners drafted very clear and concise guide- 
lines for the implementation of the ‘top-up schools’,*> nothing whatsoever 
was drafted for the ‘elementary’ component of the formal education system 
under which the pre-school literacy programmes now come. 

No guidelines were drafted that set out the role of the NGOs and churches 
involved in literacy programmes. The NGOs maintain that the role of gov- 
ernment, thus the Literacy and Awareness Secretariat, should be that of 
co-ordination and facilitation, whilst the NGOs and the churches would 
provide the training and advice for the implementation of the actual pro- 
grammes. 

It is under these very trying and unclear circumstances that we, PNG 
Trust, continue to do our training for empowerment, community awareness 
and participation in literacy and awareness programmes in Papua New 
Guinea. 

Until such time as the Department of Education decides to call together 
all the practitioners of literacy, as it did in 1987, nothing much will change 
and all the literacy work in the country will degenerate back to what it was 
in the years before any official government policy was drawn up. 
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NOTES 


'  Tokples is a Tok Pisin term meaning local or vernacular language. Tokples Pri- 
skuls refer to local language pre-schools that are started and run by communities to 
teach children literacy skills as well as some awareness information prior to their 
entering Grade One in the formal stream. This differentiates them from the tradi- 
tionally vernacular pre-schools, play schools or kindergartens which are usually not 

_acommunity initiative. 

2 Waigani, a suburb of Port Moresby, is the seat of government, and the venue for 
most functions of the various government departments. 

3 The WEPS program is an offshoot of the Enga Yaka Lasamana Project, a World 
Bank funded development project. 

‘ Bridging classes are special ‘classes where, after one or two years of pri-skul literacy, 
children have a year to bridge between tokples and English, the medium of instruc- 
tion in all schools in PNG. . 

* Under the Education Reform, the number of years at Community School will remain 
the same, but be changed from Grade 3 to Grade 8. Likewise, High Schools will 
now be from Grade 9 to 12, providing immediate entry into university upon comple- 
tion of studies. This is called ‘top-up schools’. The first three years are Elementary 
Classes (E. Prep, El and E2) and, as far as the reforms go, this has brought another 
grey area that is still being debated. 
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ELEVEN 


The Use of Melanesian Pidgin 
in Education 


Jeff Siegel 


Melanesian Pidgin is the most widely spoken Pacific language, with more 
than two million speakers in three countries: Papua New Guinea (PNG), 
where it is known as Tok Pisin; Solomon Islands, where it is known as 
Pijin; and Vanuatu, where it is called Bislama. As the most common lingua 
franca in each of these linguistically diverse countries, Melanesian Pidgin 
would seem to be a natural language of education. Yet it has been given 
only a minor role mainly because of lingering colonial attitudes, left-over 
pre-independence policies emphasizing English or French and fears that 
using a pidgin language would interfere with the acquisition of these fa- 
voured languages (see Lynch, this volume). In recent years, however, more 
use is being made in education of all three varieties of Melanesian 
Pidgin. This chapter reports on this use and on some research showing that 
educators’ fears of interference are unfounded. 


PAPUA NEW GUINEA 


In 1955 W.C. Groves, then the Director of Education in the Territory of 
Papua and New Guinea, wrote a report entitled The Problem of Language: 
Paper no 1: “Pidgin”. Here are some quotations from the summary of the 
report (pages i- ii): 

Pidgin is a language in its own right .... Practically any concept 
that can be expressed in English can in fact be expressed fully and 
without ambiguity in Pidgin .... 

As to Education, experience has shown that Pidgin is not only a 
useful, but also an adequate means of instruction in most fields .... 


The use of Pidgin for formal instruction in organized teaching 
institutions enables instruction to be given through that medium im- 
mediately, since the language is known to the students as a starting 
point. To wait upon the Natives’ learning of English would be to 
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deny them literacy and a wide range of educational interests for years 
and years and thus to retard the development of the people .... 


I believe that, if Pidgin were officially and openly adopted for 
educational and other communication purposes in the Territory ... 
the result in accelerated development of the Native people would be 
inestimable. 


Groves’ recommendations were never implemented, and until very recently 
Tok Pisin was not used officially in government schools. 

On the other hand, Tok Pisin has been used for years as a medium of 
instruction in many church-run schools, which provide a large proportion 
of primary education in the country. In the Catholic church, the Divine 
Word Mission declared Tok Pisin its official language as early as 1931 
(Mihalic 1977:654). The Lutheran church preferred using indigenous church 
lingua francas for education (Renck:1977:664), but they did have at least 
one ‘Pidgin school’ as early as 1950. However, in 1962, the Education 
Department decreed that only English should be used in schools receiving 
subsidies from the Australian Administration, so the use of Tok Pisin 
waned. When PNG received independence in 1975, the government sim- 
ply carried on with the educational policy established by the Australian 
Administration. 

Nevertheless, the Evangelical Lutheran Church of PNG established a 
Bible School programme to be distinct from the Administration’s official 
education programme so that vernacular languages including Tok Pisin could 
still be taught. According to Renck (1977:666), in 1973 340 teachers and 
9,500 students were at Lutheran primary schools where Tok Pisin was the 
main (or sometimes the only) medium of instruction. The widest range of 
programmes in Tok Pisin is still run by the Evangelical Lutheran Church of 
PNG. In 1989 the numbers for schools and other training institutions where 
Tok Pisin was the medium of instruction were as follows (Embi 1990): 


78 primary schools (grades 1-6) 164 teachers 648 students 
15 high schools (grades 7-10) 54 teachers 462 students 
6 training institutions 20 teachers 79 students 
TOTAL: 1,189 students 


Tok Pisin is also used in some Catholic training institutions, for example 
in the East Sepik Province. All these programmes are non-transitional in 
that they are not meant to prepare students to go on to mainstream English- 
medium schools. 
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With regard to adult education, several programmes have used Tok 
Pisin. The Kisim Save Tok Pisin Literacy programme has been operating 
since 1970, teaching reading, writing and numeracy. The programme has 
produced the Kisim Save [literally “get knowledge’] series of four primers 
and a Teachers ’ Guide with a training section and 74 lessons. Literacy teach- 
ers are trained in three to four week sessions, then they go to remote villages 
to teach (Sundgren 1992). 

Another project using Tok Pisin was the mass adult literacy campaign 
conducted in the Southern Highlands in the late 1970s and 1980s. It is esti- 
mated that over 60,000 students were involved in the project (Apelis 1988), 
with those taught by the Christian Brethren Church learning literacy in Tok 
Pisin. (The other two churches involved used different local vernaculars.) A 
different type of programme is being run in the Eastern Highlands Province 
by the Summer Institute of Linguistics (McCarthy 1989). Here adults learn 
initial literacy in their first language, Inoke, then learn to read and write in 
Tok Pisin. In 1988, total enrolment was 3,041 in the programme in 52 vil- 
lages, and 1,483 ‘new literates’ had been trained. 

It is difficult to determine the numbers of non-formal adult education 
programmes in existence in PNG. According to Yeoman and Obi (1993:12), 
in 1990-1991 known youth or adult literacy and awareness classes in PNG 
numbered 379. According to Ray (1994), in 1994 there were 330 adult 
literacy programmes with 449 teachers and 7,543 students. Many of these 
teach literacy in Tok Pisin, but exact figures are not available. 

Also in the area of non-formal education, a community-based move- 
ment started in PNG to teach initial literacy in the local vernacular (or “Tok 
Ples’) in pre-schools, in spite of the government policy of English-only in 
community schools. The first Vernacular Prep School (VPS) or Tok Ples 
Pri-skul (TPPS) began in the North Solomons Province in 1980,.and the 
idea spread to the East New Britain and Milne Bay provinces in 1983 and to 
Enga and Oro provinces in 1985. Largely because of the success of these 
programmes, one of the recommendations of the Ministerial Committee 
Report, A Philosophy of Education for Papua New Guinea. (Matane et al 
1986:48) was, “That the vernacular language be used as the medium of 
instruction in the early years of schooling and English be used in later years.” 

Revolutionary changes in educational policy have occurred since the 
appearance of this report. The national Literacy and Awareness Programme 
(NLAP) was established in 1988, and the National Department of Educa- 
tion (NDOE) policy followed, which outlined the responsibilities and 
strategies for raising the level of literacy in the country. In 1989 the Na- 
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tional Literacy and Awareness Council was established, the English Sec- 
tion of the Curriculum Development Division of NDOE was renamed the 
Language and Literacy Section, and the Literacy and Awareness Secre- 
tariat (LAS) was set up to provide technical assistance and co-ordination 
for implementing the NDOE policy. The preamble to this policy is as fol- 
lows (quoted in Faraclas 1989:4): 


In order to improve the quality of education, to strengthen 
traditional cultures and values, to facilitate participation by citizens 
in national life, to promote national unity and to raise the level of 
literacy in Tok Ples, Tok Pisin, Hiri Motu and English, we recommend 
the development of educational programmes to ensure that children, 
out of school youth and adults become literate in Tok Ples, transfer 
their skills to Tok Pisin, Hiri Motu or English and maintain their 
literacy skills in these languages. 


Following the TPPS model, the policy encourages communities to set 
up preparatory classes (or pre-schools) to teach initial literacy in Tok Ples 
before children enter Grade 1. It is up to each community to decide what 
Tok Ples is to be used. “Tok Ples’ usually refers to indigenous vernacular 
languages, but in the policy it is defined also to include lingua francas, such 
as Tok Pisin. 

The training of teachers for these vernacular pre-schools (and for adult 
programmes) has been carried out over the years largely by the Summer 
Institute of Linguistics (SIL), the Language and Literacy Consultancy Group 
of the University of Papua New Guinea (UPNG) and the Papua New Guinea 
Integral Human Development Trust (PNG Trust), established in 1990. Over 
2,000 trainers, co-ordinators, supervisors, materials writers and teachers have 
been trained at over 32 National Literacy and Awareness Training Courses 
conducted since 1989 by UPNG and the PNG Trust alone (PNG Trust 
1994). As part of these courses, relevant literacy materials were produced 
in a variety of languages, including Tok Pisin. Some of the courses held in 
PNG have had participants from Solomons Islands and Vanuatu, and mater- 
ials were also in the other dialects of Melanesian Pidgin: Pijin and Bislama. 

In 1991 PNG had TPPSs operating in at least 91 languages. According 
to information sent to the Literacy and Awareness Secretariat, Tok Pisin 
was third in the number of students in classes from a single language, with 
over 1,600 students, and probably even more were not reported (Litteral 
1992). 

One of the largest and most successful TPPS programmes is the Tok 
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Pisin Prep-school programme in the Ambunti District of the East Sepik Prov- 
ince, run by Papua New Guineans working for Pacific Islands Ministries 
(PIM). This is mainly a two-year preschool ‘bridging’ or transitional pro- 
gramme which teaches initial literacy in Tok Pisin to children six or seven 
years Old before they go on to English-medium government schools (called 
‘community schools’). Instruction is entirely in Tok Pisin, and, besides basic 
reading and writing, includes basic mathematics, health and hygiene, cultural 
activities, religious instruction, social studies and physical education. 

The programme was started in the district centre, Ambunti, in 1985 with 
two schools and 150 students in 4 classes. In 1994 32 schools with 916 
students in 39 classes were supported by dozens of different villages through- 
out the area. The Ambunti district straddles the Sepik River southwest of 
the provincial capital of Wewak. The area covered by the programme is 
mainly along the river and its tributaries, but it also extends out of the dis- 
trict and up to the Sepik Plains area below the Prince Alexander 
Mountains. The area it covers is approximately 150 kilometres from east to 
west and 70 from north to south. There are more than a dozen distinct in- 
digenous languages spoken in the area but knowledge of Tok Pisin is 
widespread—learned by most children at an early age simultaneously with 
an indigenous language or as a second language. 

As are other TPPSs, the Prep-school Programme is community based. A 
village asks for a Prep-school to be set up by forming a committee and 
sending a representative to PIM who then does a feasibility study. If the 
village is found suitable, the committee must then get permission from the 
head teache; of the local community school, provide one or two people with 
some primary education to be trained as teachers, provide land for the school 
and build the classroom. PIM trains the teachers and provides basic equip- 
ment and teaching materials, usually cyclostyled or screen-printed in 
Ambunti. 

When the prep-schools first started, many teachers in the local commu- 
nity schools were opposed to the use of Tok Pisin. They thought that the 
children’s learning to read and write first in Tok Pisin would interfere with 
their later learning of English. But now the general opinion seems to be 
that the Tok Pisin Prep-schools not only help children to adjust to the com- 
munity school environment but also actually help rather than hinder the 
learning of English, as well as other subjects (see below). 

TPPSs like the ones in the Ambunti District have spread like 
wildfire. According to figures from LAS, in 1993 1,560 classes with 49,691 
students were using 227 languages. In some areas (such as the East Sepik 
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Province and National Capital District) extensive use of Tok Pisin is noted, 
but the exact numbers are not available. According to figures given by Ray 
(1994), there were 2,309 TPPS programmes with 79,445 students in 1994. 
Despite support from the national government, these programmes are | 
still outside the formal education system and run by local communities and | 
non-government organizations (NGOs) such as various church groups, 
Women’s Councils, the YWCA and environmental groups. However, ac- 
cording to the educational reform recommended by the 1991 Education 
Sector Review (PNG Department of Education 1991), the system will be 
restructured to include vernacular education in the first three years of for- 
mal schooling: 
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the reform removes the first two years of schooling out of the 
current Community Schools and into a new village based Elemen- 
tary School with a programme that resembles some of the vernacular 
schools that are currently operating outside of the formal system (Cur- 
riculum Reform Office 1994:4). 


These two years will be preceded by one preparatory year, modelled on the 
current TPPSs. 

There have been many criticisms of the proposed educational reform, 
and there will be massive funding and organizational constraints on its 
implementation. But the biggest obstacle is in trying to convert a successful 
grass-roots, community owned movement into a top-down, government- 
controlled system. At any rate, if it is successful, many of the Community 
Schools will be using Tok Pisin as the language of education, and Groves’ 
recommendation will be partially implemented after all. 


SOLOMON ISLANDS 


The government of Solomon Islands took over the formal education sec- 
tor in 1974. Since then, as in PNG, the educational policy has revolved 
around the attainment of literacy in English—even after independence in 
1978. There has been no attempt in the formal sector to use other languages 
to teach literacy, including Pijin. Jourdan (1990) points out that “despite 
the fact that Pijin is the most widely spread language of the archipelago, and 
certainly the main language of the urban centres, it is not recognized as 
being an asset in the education process” (1990:169). However, she describes 
the widespread use of Pijin among school children and its unofficial use by 
teachers in the classroom (1990:170). 
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This observation was backed up by an extensive national survey of lit- 
eracy and language, conducted in 1991 (Solomon Islands National Literacy 
Committee 1992). The objectives of the survey were to determine usage of 
languages throughout the country, attitudes to languages, and literacy 
levels. With regard to formal education, the survey found that while Eng- 
lish is the official language of instruction in the education system, Pijin is 
the de facto medium of instruction in most schools (1992:28). In the com- 
munities surveyed: “78% of schools use a mixture of English and Pijin, 
with or without a vernacular, as the medium of instruction” (1992:43). The 
report makes the following suggestion (1992:43): 


A less confused learning environment for students could be created 
by the adoption of a single language as the medium of instruction. In 
view of the large numbers of people who understand Pijin, the most 
effective language in this respect should be Pijin on a national basis 
.... English should be taught as a subject using tried methods of TESL 
teaching. 


The report contains three important recommendations with regard to the 
use of Pijin in education: 

Recommendation No.3: “Pijin should be adopted as the national lan- 
guage of the Solomon Islands.” 

Recommendation No.4: “Instruction in educational institutions should 
be in Pijin or a vernacular.” 

Recommendation No.6: “All educational establishments should exam- 
ine the possibility of offering courses in vernaculars and Pijin. The medium 
of instruction at all levels should be that language which offers maximum 
understanding, ie Pijin.” 

Whether or not these recommendations would be acceptable to the gen- 
eral population is another matter. Another part of the survey (Tables 11 
and 12, 1992:28-29) shows that while Pijin is used most in schools, people 
still prefer English. This information is summarized in Table 1 below. 


Table 1: Reported and preferred language use in Solomon Island 
schools . 


Home language Church Pijin English 
language 
reported use 27% 1% 55% 17% 


preferred use 22% --- 21% 40% 
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Thus, the only areas in which a clear decision has been made to use Pijin 
for instruction are non-formal education programmes, mostly for adults. The 
first attempt to use Pijin as a medium for teaching literacy was the Pijin 
Literacy Project, co-ordinated by the Solomon Islands Christian Associa- 
tion (SICA), beginning in 1978. The project produced a number of readers 
and a guide book for reading and writing in Pijin: Hao fo ridim an raetem 
Pijin. However, the specific project no longer exists, although SICA is still 
active in Pijin literacy with continuing translation work. Another pioneer- 
ing organization in Pijin literacy has been the Nazareth Apostolic Centre 
(NAC). They have been teaching initial literacy in Pijin to women for a 
number of years and have trained students to teach reading and writing skills 
when they return to their villages. NAC have also produced several books 
in Pijin. (See also Lee, this volume.) 

In 1992, the Literacy Association of Solomon Islands (LASI) was formed 
and a co-ordinator appointed. O’Donnell (1992:3) points out, “the need to 
have an NGO in the Solomons show that the literacy work, with a strong 
emphasis on Pidgin, especially among adults, is going ahead ....” LASI has 
since sponsored several non-formal education efforts using Pijin. These 
include the production of new materials and the reprinting of Buk fo ridim 
an raetem Pijin (Lee 1981). LASI has also sponsored several training 
courses, including training 50 new literacy teachers at NAC, done by the 
PNG Trust and UPNG training team, and 15 one-day workshops to train 
teachers from the Honiara Preschool Association to use newly developed 
Pijin materials. LASI-supported literacy projects using Pijin include the 
Holy Cross and Valeato Literacy Class, the adult literacy group at Bishop 
Epalle Primary School, the Malaita Vernacular Literacy Program (along 
with three Malaita languages) and the Mother’s Union of the Church of 
Melanesia (Mosley 1992). 

The Mothers’ Union runs at least 60 schools, including 7 in Honiara 
with approximately 300 students and about 1,000 students outside 
Honiara. The classes are held three days a week, taught by volunteer 
teachers. Although the programme used to teach literacy in English, it is 
now done mostly in Pijin (Dora Ho‘ota and Alice Kaua, interview, 1995). 

LASI has recently embarked on an extensive adult literacy project, called 
Literacy 2000. Its goal is to improve the literacy rate in the Solomons to 95 
per cent of the adult population and to create a sustainable literacy network 
with other Melanesian countries that provides training, follow-up support 
and literacy materials. Literacy will be taught mostly in Pijin. As pointed 
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out by the Chairman of the Management Committee of LASI (Bernie 
O’Donnell, personal communication, 1994): 


There has been no acceptance of Pidgin teaching in schools, but 
the successes of LASI with adults should provide a demonstration of 
possibilities. In short, it would be reasonable to say that Pidgin cer- 
tainly has acceptance for Adult Learning and is most effective .... 


VANUATU 


Although Bislama is constitutionally the national language of Vanuatu, 
it is not officially recognized as a language of education; English and French 
are given this role (see Lynch, this volume). Thomas (1990) outlines recent 
developments with regard to the proposed use of Bislama as the language in 
education. He reports (1990:244): 


During a debate on the question of Bislama in schools, in April 
1982, a majority of members of parliament favoured introduction of 
Bislama as either a medium of instruction or as a subject. Support 
for the teaching of Bislama in schools came from government and 
opposition members alike. 


He also reports a similar point of view from participants at the 1981 
Vanuatu Language Planning Conference and from the Vanuatu National 
Council of Chiefs (1990:245): 


The final resolution which the Language Planning Conference 
adopted showed strong support for the use of Bislama. It recom- 
mended that Bislama should be taught at least as a subject in the first 
four years of primary school and used as the medium of instruction 
for classes five and six. 


Although nothing came of these recommendations, Bislama does have 
an unofficial role within the formal education system. According to the 
1987 report of the Asian Development Bank/Australia Development As- 
sistance Bureau Joint Technical Assistance Team on Vocational Training 
and the Labour Market in Vanuatu, Bislama is used as the language of 
instruction in the Police Training School, the Trade Training and Testing 
Scheme, the Marine Training School and 10 different rural training institu- 
tions. Here are some quotations from the report about the use of Bislama: 

The Study Team believes that most of the vocational training cur- 
rently provided in Vanuatu is at a level where Bislama could be used 

far more extensively with no detriment to efficiency (1987:xiii). 
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The Study Team notes that the Marine Training School is able to 
provide instruction in marine engineering to international standards 
using Bislama as the primary language of instruction (1987:184). 

All teachers at INTV [the national technical training institution] 
should be required to develop fluency in Bislama. Intensive Bislama 
courses on arriving in Vanuatu should be provided for this purpose 
(1987:185). 


Bislama is most probably used unofficially as a medium of instruction in 
primary education as well, but as with Pijin in the Solomons, its use is openly 
recognized only in non-formal education. For example, the 15-20 Rural 
Development Training Centres, which provide education for school leavers 
in areas such as health and the environment, are now developing Bislama 
curricula. 

The largest adult literacy project in Vanuatu, run by World Vision, also 
uses Bislama, and has produced an effective set of literacy materials in the 
language. (In some cases, Bislama is taught first, then literacy.) It began in 
1989 in northeast Malakula, expanded to Epi, Ambrym and Tanna in 1992, 
to Santo in 1993 and to Maewo in 1995. The figures in 1993 were as fol- 
lows (World Vision Vanuatu 1993): 


Table 2: The World Vision Adult Literacy Program, 1993 


Island No. of classes No. of trainers No. of students 
Malakula 3 3 23 
Ambrym 3 3 30 
Epi 5 8 50 
Tanna 13 15 206 
Santo 4 4 32 
Totals 28 35 341 


The programme is community based, as described below (World Vision 
Australia 1995:39): 


Ni- Vanuatu village literacy teachers are supported for the time of 
their services to the community, by the community. They receive 
gifts of food and labour from their classes, and these classes, often 
with the assistance of the communities from which they come, or 
from the democratically-run Village Committees, conduct fund-raising 
activities such as the production and marketing of vegetables. Thus 
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established, village based literacy programs, serving the interests and 
needs of all in the community, can continue for as long as the 
communities wish, and are as sustainable as those communities 
choose... 


The reason Bislama was chosen over other vernaculars is given as fol- 
lows (World Vision Australia 1995:12): 


WVV [World Vision Vanuatu] has elected to teach literacy in 
Bislama because in a country populated by circa 156,000 speaking 
105 languages, Bislama is used by the largest group and has something 
of a unifying function amongst a people only recently encouraged to 
think of themselves as a nation. More than this, literacy in local 
language, whist this certainly does help with the retention of the local 
culture, does not facilitate access to information about the changes in 
the external world that are impacting on village life, including their 
health. For this, knowing Bislama is most important in Vanuatu 
because this is the language of the government departments such as 
the Ministry of Health, of NGOs and of the radio... 


The programme was evaluated in 1992 by Ross McDonald who noted 
(World Vision Vanuatu 1993), “The program is filling a need in Vanuatu 
for non-formal education. It gives hope to many older ni- Vanuatu who see 
the program as offering them a last chance to become literate as well as 
giving school dropouts another chance at literacy and numeracy.” 

World Vision also receives requests for training and materials in adult 
literacy from a range of church groups and non-government organizations, 
such as the National Council of Women, and from government departments 
as well, including Health, Education and Agriculture. In a 1994 evaluation 
of the programme, involving extensive consultation with these bodies, it 
was found that “with the exception of SIL, there was broad agreement with 
its practice of teaching Bislama where necessary and then literacy in Bislama” 
(World Vision Australia 1995:4). 

Another organization that runs adult literacy programmes using Bislama 
is the National Spiritual Assembly of the Baha’i faith. They began on Tanna 
in 1977, suspended the programme from 1983-1989 and started again in 
1990. They now have youth volunteers teaching in five areas of Tanna and 
in a very remote area of Santo (Charlie Pierce, interview, 1995). The Baha’ is 
have also developed attractive reading materials in Bislama. Other groups 
doing adult literacy work in Bislama on a smaller scale are the Presbyterian 
and Anglican churches. 
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Training for all these projects has recently been provided by a nationa| 
workshop run by visiting trainers from UPNG and the PNG Trust. The 
National Kommunity Development Trust (NKDT) in Vanuatu also provides 
training using the PNG Trust model. They have a mobile team of 7 trainers 
on the islands of Efate and Nguna. In addition to training teachers for adult 
literacy, they have trained teachers for pre-schools following the PNG TPps 
model. 

Vanuatu has an active pre-school programme with approximately 570 
schools and 800 teachers. Bislama is often the medium of instruction, and 
it is the language used in Kindabuk (Brown and Crowley 1990), a collection 
of educational activities for young children, which is an important resource 
for pre-school teachers. The Vanuatu Preschool Association is an NGO, 
although coordinators are employees of the Department of Educa- 
tion. However, the Vanuatu pre-schools are quite different from those in 
PNG. Although children are introduced to some basic reading and writing, 
the goal is socialization rather than acquisition of literacy skills. But in some 
cases, efforts are being made to combine the two systems. For example, 
teachers at Lawa Pre-school at Southwest Bay (Malakula) have attended 
the PNG Trust training course held in Port Vila and are attempting to teach 
literacy in Bislama to the pre-school children. The progress of these stu- 
dents in comparison to others will be monitored when they reach the primary 
school in 1996. 

In 1993 the Literacy Association of Vanuatu (LAV) was established, 
with members from organizations doing literacy work, including SIL, World 
Vision, NKDT, the Baha’i Faith, the Pre-school Association. With increas- 
ing interest in literacy in Vanuatu languages, the use of Bislama in non-formal 
education will almost certainly increase as well. 


RESEARCH ON MELANESIAN PIDGIN 
IN EDUCATION 


As already mentioned, one argument against using Melanesian Pidgin in 
education is that it will interfere with students’ subsequent acquisition of 
English. This argument is used by people who may otherwise support the 
use of vernacular languages in education, but think that Melanesian Pidgin 
is a special case because of its apparently close relationship to English in 
terms of vocabulary (or lexicon). For example, Thomas (1990:245) describes 
reactions to proposals made at the 1981 Vanuatu Language Planning Con- 
ference that Bislama be used in the formal education system: 
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One of the most common fears concerning the introduction of 
Bislama as a language of education is that, owing to lexical similari- 
ties, negative transfer occurs when pupils subsequently learn 
English. This fear was also expressed at the conference, when it was 
claimed that when children learn Bislama at an early age “it tends to 
interfere with their learning of English”. 


Similar reactions occurred at the 1988 Workshop on Vernacular Educa- 
tion and Bilingual Education in Australia and the South Pacific in response 
to suggestions that Melanesian Pidgin be used in bilingual programmes in 
linguistically heterogeneous urban areas (Siegel 1993:300). 

In order to test the legitimacy of these fears, in 1989 I began an evaluation 
of the PIM Tok Pisin Prep-school programme in Ambunti PNG, described 
earlier. The programme is being evaluated according to both socio-cultural 
and educational criteria, using ethnographic, survey and formal comparative 
data. The ethnographic research consists of unstructured interviews with 
community school teachers, village committee members and parents, in 
which they are asked to give their general opinions about the programme. 
The teachers are also asked to describe any differences between students 
who have gone through the prep-school programme and those who have 
not, in terms of adjustment to school, learning ability, participation and co- 
operation. Furthermore, in light of the predictions of interference made by 
senior educators and administrators, teachers are also asked a specific 
question about the effect of having learned initial literacy in Tok Pisin on 
the English of the former prep-school students. In addition to this 
ethnographic research, teachers’ opinions and attitudes are also being 
surveyed by questionnaires. 

The formal comparative research is being carried out in the community 
school at the district centre of Ambunti (St Joseph’s Community School). It 
involves comparing the educational achievement of students who have gone 
through the prep-school programme and those who have not. It is common 
in research of this type to use established educational or psychological tests 
to measure this achievement. However, because these tests are often cul- 
turally inappropriate and because I am interested in studying whether the 
community judges the programme as a success or failure, the decision was 
made to use locally familiar and accepted criteria, namely community school 
term test results. These tests are normally held at the end of each of the four 
terms in the school year. (However, in practice they may be held at the end 
of only two or three terms.) Marks are given in three subject areas: English, 
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mathematics, and general subjects (health, social science, etc). The term 
test results of “ex prep” students (who have gone through the prep-school 
programme) are being compared with those of the “no prep” students (who 
have not gone through the programme). There are three research hypotheses: 


H, there is no difference between the marks of the two groups, 


H, the marks of the ‘no prep’ students are significantly higher than those 
of the ‘ex prep’ students, especially in English (the prediction according to 
the ‘interference’ argument); 

H, the marks of the ‘ex prep’ students are significantly higher than those 
of the ‘no prep’ students. 

Because their one or two years of extra formal education may give ex 
prep students an initial advantage, the marks are also being examined in 
upper as well as lower grades, with the prediction being that any initial 
differences between the groups would be neutralized over time. Of course, 
this experimental design presents other problems having to do with other 
extraneous variables. For example, parents who choose the prep-school 
programme are obviously concerned with their children’s education and 
may give them more support. So these factors have to be kept in mind in 
analysing the results. It would be difficult to make definite conclusions 
about the effectiveness of teaching initial literacy in Tok Pisin. However, if 
we look primarily at whether or not H, can be rejected, then the design is 
adequate. 

Results at an earlier stage of the project are described in an earlier article 
(Siegel 1992). Some of the figures have been revised here on the basis of 
further field work and cross-checking of data. First of all, interviews and 
questionnaires show that community school teachers think that the “ex prep’ 
students are well-adjusted, co-operative and quick at learning. They are 
more active in participation in class and have better attendance records than 
‘no prep’ students. With regard to English, the teachers report no special 
problems of interference, and that the influence of Tok Pisin can be seen 
only sometimes in spelling and pronunciation. The ‘ex prep’ students learn 
English more easily than the ‘no prep’ students. The same is true for math- 
ematics and general subjects to some extent. Several teachers said that the 
Prep-school Programme makes their job easier. Of the three head teachers 

interviewed, the two from ‘bush schools’ (small schools outside the district 
centre) were extremely favourable in their comments. The head teacher 
from the Ambunti community school, however, was not so impressed. He 
said that the Prep-school Programme helps the students when they first come 
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to school, but after one or two terms, the other students catch up. Interviews 
with parents, committee members and students reveal only favourable atti- 
tudes to the programme. 

At this stage of the research, figures on drop-out rates and term test re- 
sults have been analysed for the Ambunti community school only up to the 
end of 1992. There are many problems with gathering these figures be- 
cause some results have been lost and some teachers have left the school 
without leaving their records behind. Sufficient results are available so far 
for three ‘streams’ of community school students: 


Stream 1: those who began Grade 1 in 1988 
Stream 2: those who began Grade | in 1989 


Stream 3: those who began Grade 1 in 1990. 


For Stream 1, complete records are available only for 1988, 1990 and 
1992 (Grades 1, 3 and 5); the 1989 and 1991 records are missing. For Stream 
2, complete records are available for 1989, 1991 and 1992 (Grades 1, 3 and 
4); the 1990 records are missing for one of the two classes. For Stream 3, 
complete records are available for 1990, 1991 and 1992 (Grades 1, 2 and 3). 

The statistical analysis of the data on academic achievement involved 
the measurement of three dependent variables and two groups of possibly 
relevant influencing factors. The dependent measures were final term test 
scores for English, maths and general subjects, all of which were 
standardized. The first groups of factors were whether the students attended 
the prep-school programme or not. The second group were measurement 
occasions: three different grades for each stream. 

The means and standard deviations for the standardized scores are given 
in the tables and graphs on the following pages. 

These results indicate that children who had been involved in the prep- 
school programme scored significantly higher in term tests than those who 
had not been so involved. Importantly, the overall higher achievements were 
in English, as well as in maths and general subjects. Therefore, both the 
null hypothesis and H, (the prediction of the interference argument) can be 
rejected. Furthermore, on the basis of the test scores, the prep-school children 
showed significantly higher academic achievement across time in all 
subjects. The differences between the groups over time were consistent for 
all grades, with the exception of maths in Grade 4 for Stream 2. There is no 
explanation for this anomaly, but it does not alter the overall result that the 
effect of two extra years of schooling was not significantly neutralized over 
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Table 3: Stream 1, Means and standard deviations (standardized scores) 


Grade 1 Grade 3 Grade 5 
Ex prep English 1.00 (.56) 0.61 (.34) 0.58 (.63) 
N=9 Maths 1.01 C733 0.55 (.70) 0.60 (.86) 


Gen. Subjects 142 (.67) 0.67 (.67) 0.69 (.71) 


No prep _ English -0.30 (1.05) 0.06 (64)  -0.30 (1.16) 
N=7 Maths 0.46 (83) -0.36 (69) -0.42 (1.10) 
Gen, Subjects -0.53 (74) --0.12, (84) 0.09 (78) 


Figure 1: Stream 1: Means (standardized scores) 
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Table 4: Stream 2, Means and standard deviations (standardized scores) 


Grade | Grade 3 Grade 4 
Ex prep English 0.53 (.42) 0.47 (.41) 0.46 (.66) 
N=9 Maths 0.51 (.62) 0.77 (.38) -0.08 (.82) 
Gen. Subjects 0.53 (.64) -0.003  (.28) O15 (1.95) 
No prep English -0.29 (.98) -0.35 (1.16) -0.26 (1.09) 
N=14 Maths -0.29 (1.02) -0.52 (.97) 0.05 (1.09) 


Gen. Subjects -0.30 —(.94) 0.02 (1.31)  -0.002 (86) 


Figure 2: Stream 2: Means (standardized scores) 
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Table 5: Stream 3, Means and standard deviations (standardized scores) 


Grade | Grade 2 Grade 3 
Ex prep English 0.41 (1.04) 0.46 (.61) 0.21 (.94) 
N=17 Maths 0.47 (.83) 0.40 (.77) 0.36 (.92) 
Gen. Subjects 0.27 (.83) 0.51 (.48) 0.40 (.77) 
No prep English -0.48 (.89) -0.19 (1.04) -0.12 (.93) 
N=13 Maths -0.56 (.95) -0.26 (1.00) -0.32 (.78) 


Gen. Subjects ~-0.40 (1.06) -0.22 (.96) -0.37 (1.07) 


Figure 3: Stream 3: Means (standardized scores) 
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time. This is contrary to the view that students who have not attended prep- 
school quickly catch up with the ones that have. 

Thus, this study clearly refutes arguments that using Melanesian Pidgin 
in formal primary education will adversely affect students’ subsequent 
acquisition of English. 


CONCLUSION 


Although Melanesian Pidgin is now recognized as an important tool for 
non-formal education in Papua New Guinea, Solomons Islands and Vanuatu, 
it is still not seen as appropriate for formal education. Perhaps word of the 
success of the Tok Pisin Prep-school programme will begin to filter through 
to educational planners in all three countries. 
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Moving in Unison: 
Vernacular Literacy for Women 
on Ontong Java 


Pamela Gentry 


Ontong Java is a part of Malaita Province of Solomon Islands, though 
isolated some 440 kilometres NNW of the island of Malaita. The popula- 
tion is Polynesian and numbers approximately 2,200. Ontong Java has two 
main villages, Luaniua and Pelau. A third significant community is located 
in Honiara, the capital of Solomon Islands. Luaniua is the chosen local 
spelling for the largest village of the atoll. (The ‘n’ represents a velar nasal, 
and the name of the village is sometimes also spelled Luangiua.) 

It is Monday afternoon on Ontong Java Atoll, five degrees south of the 
equator. Today, as every Monday, Wednesday and Thursday for the last 
year, Asoka has come to the village church with her plastic bag of school 
supplies: a pencil, battered exercise book and piece of cotton cloth for eras- 
ing the slate she uses during class. Asoka is eager to learn how to read. 

Asoka is one of 30 or so women in Kalasi Paupau Luaniua (the Reading 
Class of Luaniua) who are determinedly progressing toward the goal of 
learning how to read their language. The women are from 14 to 50 years of 
age. Some of the older women were privileged to attend school for a cou- 
ple of years in their youth, but most were denied the opportunity for education 
that was freely available to their brothers. 

Kalasi Paupau Luaniua ds the largest of six vernacular literacy classes 
that are operating on the atoll. Each class is taught by a member of the 
language community, and the literacy programme encompassing the six 
classes is overseen by a headmaster who is a recognized leader of the com- 
munity. The programme is in its second year of operation, with a total of 50 
students and 10 locally trained teachers. In addition to the six classes whose 
locus is Luaniua, a class meets on the north end of the atoll in Pelau and 
another in the capital city, Honiara, where there is a settlement of people 
from the language community. 
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Participation in women’s literacy on Ontong Java has spread widely and 
rapidly. The growth can largely be attributed to a felt need among the 
women, coupled with an inherent knack for organization. My husband David 
Gentry and I, with our four children, have been living on Ontong Java for 
most of the time since 1990. David is serving as a Bible translation adviser 
of the Summer Institute of Linguistics seconded to the Solomon Islands 
Translation Advisory Group of the Solomon Islands Christian Association. 
During our time on Ontong Java, I have helped the women form literacy 
classes. My role, however, has mainly been one of catalyst and guide. In 
this paper, I will briefly outline the Ontong Java literacy programme’s de- 
velopment and factors which both stimulated its growth and hindered its 
emergence as a self-driven programme with potential for self-maintenance. 


HISTORY OF WOMEN’S LITERACY ON ONTONG JAVA 


In 1993, previous to the first year of operation, six women from the 
language community were chosen to attend a one month literacy training 
workshop sponsored by the Literacy Association of the Solomon Islands 
(LASI). The women from Ontong Java were chosen by members of their 
language community for their previous education (Standard 6 to Form 3), 
interest in literacy work and availability. Two women were chosen from 
each of the three population centres of the language community. The work- 
shop was held in Honiara and led by Nicholas Faraclas, co-author of 
Working Together for Literacy (Stringer & Faraclas 1991). Participants were 
from various language groups of Solomon Islands and the workshop was con- 
ducted in a mixture of Solomon Islands Pijin and English. 

During the workshop, the teacher trainees produced trial editions of prim- 
ers and stories to be used with the multi-strategy method of vernacular literacy 
instruction outlined in Working Together for Literacy. The trainees also 
learned how to use the materials and how to organize a class. 

After the workshop, the Ontong Java trainees returned to their respec- 
tive homes in Luaniua and Pelau on the atoll and to the Lord Howe settlement 
in the capital, to organize their classes. Because I, as adviser, was primarily 
involved with the Luaniua class, the remainder of this case study will be 
restricted to the experience of that class. 

The newly trained teachers returned to the village at the same time that | 
was leaving to go to the capital. I suggested that the teachers meet with the 
local president of the Anglican Mothers’ Union under whose auspices the 
literacy programme was to operate. As it turned out, the Mothers’ Union 
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president was also leaving the village and told the teachers to ask me what 
to do next. The result was a standstill until I returned to the village three 
months later. Upon returning to the village, I continued to be frustrated by 
an apparent failure of the local people to take initiative in beginning the 
literacy classes. 

Finally, the village priest called a Literacy Committee meeting. The 
committee was composed of the priest, Mothers’ Union president, two teach- 
ers, and myself. The teachers volunteered to work without pay until the 
community had an opportunity to evaluate the programme. It was decided 
that each student would be asked to pay a SI$ 10.00 enrolment fee to cover 
the costs of classroom materials for the first year of the programme. This 
amount of money represents approximately one day of labour for a family 
of four. The students would provide their own exercise books and pencils. 

Before the literacy class met for the first time one of the teachers became 
unavailable, so it was necessary for me to act as a second teacher for the 
class of 40 women. To encourage student ownership of the class, various 
‘set up’ tasks were delegated to members of the class on a rotating basis. The 
classes were well attended, and the women participated with enjoyment. 
Slowly, they began to recognize letters and their sounds, and they began to 
compose stories together as a class. 

After only six weeks, the remaining trained teacher had to leave the 
island. The literacy committee was able to find a replacement for the trained 
teacher, but she had no experience with the method. Thus began a period 
of training through modelling, first by the departing teacher, then by myself. 
The new teacher learned quickly but continued to depend on me for 
leadership. When | left the village for three months, the class folded and the 
new teacher was called away on family business. 

In the meantime, four literacy classes had begun spontaneously on other 
islands of the atoll. The women on these islands were unable to come to the 
main village, so found someone in their localities who was willing to teach 
them how to read. Most of the teachers of these spontaneously formed classes 
had no training in vernacular literacy other than their own experience in 
applying English reading skills to reading their language. According to re- 
ports, the classes were well attended and the teachers wanted training and 
materials. 

When I returned to Luaniua village, members of the literacy class re- 
quested that I resume the classes. I agreed to do so as soon as another teacher 
was identified. However, they failed to find another teacher, so the class 
was Closed for the remaining four months of the year. 
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The literacy class of Luaniua meets in the village chapel for reading 
instruction under the direction of village leadership. (Pamela Gentry) 


At the beginning of the second year, I conducted a teacher training 
workshop for two weeks at St Peter’s Church in Luaniua village. During 
this workshop, a revised first year primer was written by the participants 
and the particulars of teaching and classroom organization were discussed 
and practised. Workshop participants copied the primer pages into their 
exercise books. Thus their copied exercise books, a Teacher’s Handbook 
(revised from the handbook distributed during the LASI workshop), 
chalkboard, chalk and slates were all the materials the teachers would need 
to teach literacy classes. 

Three men and six women participated in the teacher training work- 
shop. The three men, who are also church catechists and leaders in the 
community, became the new literacy committee. One of the men was cho- 
sen to be the Literacy School Headmaster. This organizational structure 
follows the pattern of the government primary school in Luaniua, which 
also consists of a headmaster, teachers and students. Once the headmaster 
was chosen, I began intentionally to defer decisions to him. The committee 
set a new enrolment fee of $5 per quarter, defined the school year, set the 
teachers’ stipend at $30 per quarter and organized the new classes. It was 
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also decided that student exercise books and pencils would be included in 
the new enrolment fee. 

A closing ceremony for the workshop was held after Sunday morning 
worship in the church. At this time, the workshop participants received 
certificates and the new headmaster was acknowledged publicly. He handed 
out certificates acknowledging each new teacher’s completion of the 
course. I gave a speech to emphasize the role of the new headmaster and 
trained teachers. The community was encouraged to take ownership of the 
programme and reminded that my role was that of helper. 

Transfer of responsibility for the literacy classes has come slowly, but 
the teachers and the headmaster have gained confidence. During the first 
weeks of class, I often conferred with the teachers but deliberately did not 
visit the class. At first, the headmaster constantly deferred to me before 
making decisions. He has, however, also gained confidence in his role. This 
was evident recently when I toured with the headmaster as he visited the 
literacy classes on the outer islands of the atoll. By the end of the tour, he 
was answering questions and giving advice without any reference to the 
adviser. 


FACTORS CONTRIBUTING TO PROGRAMME SUCCESS 


Insofar as there is widespread involvement throughout the language com- 
munity and because participants are learning how to read their language, 
the Ontong Java Literacy Programme can be considered a success. The 
success of this programme is primarily a result of the people themselves. 
Three elements that the people of Ontong Java provided to make their lit- 
eracy programme successful were an inherent motivation, supportive cultural 
values and learning style, and a positive sociolinguistic environment. 


Inherent Community Motivation for Learning to Read 


A strongly felt need for literacy among the women has provided motiva- 
tion to make the programme work. In this society which has matrilocal 
residence but a patriarchal authority structure, the women have a fairly high 
level of inherent status. However, they have felt that their influence has 
been undermined by their lack of education. Men have used their educa- 
tion to improve their own position in the community. When the women 
were presented with an opportunity to improve their situation, they were 
eager to take advantage of it. 
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Supportive Cultural Values and Learning Style 


Authority and order, strongly held cultural values, have contributed sig- 
nificantly to the literacy programme’s success. The women lacked authority 
to carry out a programme on their own initiative, though they were highly 
motivated to participate. On several occasions, the women appealed to the 
adviser as an authority, but the adviser declined this role, fearing she would 
usurp community leadership due to her ascribed high status. When three 
men agreed to act as spokesmen and overseers of the literacy programme, 
the women then had an appropriate avenue for appeal and organiza- 
tion. Identification of teaching procedures was important to the teachers as 
well. They wanted a set of procedures that could be carried out in the same 
way in each class. Once the programme was aligned with a recognized line 
of authority and procedures for teaching were identified, the participants 
were keen to carry it out. 

Group identity is another strongly held cultural value. Each literacy class 
has gained a group identity through attending class and presenting specially 
prepared action songs on feast days. The strength of this group identity was 
evident recently when one of the class members died unexpectedly. In re- 
sponse, the class took funds from the literacy class fees to purchase a gift 
for the grieving family. They then invited me to join them in presenting the 
gift to the woman’s family. We sang songs from the literacy class in memory 
of our deceased classmate and mourned with her family. As group identity 
solidified, continuation of the programme was ensured. 

In designing and executing the programme, an effort was made to be 
aware of, and make use of, the cultural learning style of the Ontong Java 
people. Hence, the teaching was done by women for women to honour 
gender-defined taboos, but leadership for the classes came from men in 
recognition of the village authority structure. In addition, group participa- 
tion was encouraged through class recitation of syllable and sentence drills, 
games and writing stories together as aclass. The classes played word games 
together, which promoted laughter and a spirit of co-operation. Co-opera- 
tion (rather than competition) and laughter are considered hallmarks of people 
working together in any endeavour. 

Although learning in the home is on an informal, one-to-one basis, in a 
school atmosphere learning is much more formalized. The women showed 
a preference for this formalized approach to their literacy classes through 
class procedures for the beginning and end of class, group recitation, stand- 
ing when addressing the teacher and a request for school uniforms. The 
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leadership of the class followed the authority structure of the local primary 
school, with a headmaster, teachers and students. The literacy classes in- 
corporated culturally relevant means of expression in the form of music, 
dance and stories. Each class period began and ended with a time of sing- 
ing together. In the beginning, many of the songs were sung in English. 
During the course of the term, however, the class learned several songs 
translated into their own language. These songs came to be preferred and 
the women copied the words into their exercise books so they could practise 
reading while they sang. Movements were devised for the songs which fol- 
lowed traditional and contemporary dance movements. The women were 
encouraged to write stories about their daily life, and all of their reading 
practice used culturally relevant stories. 


Positive Sociolinguistic Environment 


The sociolinguistic situation on Ontong Java is also favourable for a 
successful literacy programme. The people of Ontong Java are very iso- 
lated and have a high regard for their language and culture. Vernacular 
literacy was received as a way to promote the local language and culture. The 
primer materials were written using pictures and stories that reflect daily 
life and reinforce the value of the local culture. 

As demonstrated, the people of Ontong Java had motivation, cultural 
values and a sociolinguistic environment which promoted a vernacular lit- 
eracy programme. In light of these factors my role as adviser was secondary, 
yet significant. I acted as both catalyst and facilitator. It is unlikely that a 
literacy programme for women would have been started without encour- 
agement from outside the community. My presence and availability helped 
to promote the expectation of a literacy programme. In addition, I was able 
to organize training and provide direction for organization as well as to 
procure materials for beginning the programme. Finally, I was able to moni- 
tor literature production to ensure that its content was grammatically correct, 
the spelling consistent and the syllable drills accurate in representing syl- 
labification of the language. 


FRUSTRATIONS IN PROGRAMME DEVELOPMENT 


Though highly successful, this programme has encountered some 
problems. The three most significant were my limited language facility, 
the difficulty of encouraging local leadership and the mobility of the 
population. 
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Limited Language Facility of the Expatriate Adviser 


After three years in the language community, I had yet to achieve a 
conversational level of language use. This limited language facility caused 
problems in organizing and communicating with the women who are largely 
monolingual in the local language. It also caused some delay in the produc- 
tion of literacy materials. However, this may have been an asset in the end, 
as it forced me to take a lower profile in the project and encouraged local 
leadership. 


Difficulty of Encouraging Local Leadership 


It quickly became apparent that as long as I was present in meetings, | 
would be deferred to before anyone else spoke. No amount of encourage- 
ment for others to speak up was effective in changing this pattern of 
behaviour. I finally realized that my ascribed status required this deferen- 
tial treatment and informed the literacy committee that I would no longer 
attend meetings but would be available for consultation. It was at this point 
that local initiative in leadership began. 


Mobility of the Population 


Though three population centres define the area inhabited by the people 
of Ontong Java, movement back and forth is constant between these popu- 
lation centres and the outer islands of the atoll. Families move between 
islands from year to year, and individuals go to and from the atoll to the 
capital to attend to business and health concerns. The mobile nature of the 
Ontong Java people has necessitated a large pool of trained teachers who 
can be available to teach on an alternating basis at different localities through- 
out the atoll. In addition, because students sometimes attend one class and 
sometimes another, it was decided that all students would meet together to 
enrol at the main village, then disperse to their islands. 


HOW THE PROGRAMME WORKS TODAY 


Daily classes in 1995 include syllable drill in the context of words, using 
syllables to make up new words and using the new words in the context of 
sentences. They also involve reading and writing short stories. Some of 
these stories have been used to print one-page newspapers using a low- 
technology silkscreen printer. Each of the classes has produced a one-page 
paper to share with the other classes. It is hoped that the women will be 
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motivated to continue sharing stories in this way. In addition, a story writ- 
ing contest has been initiated to promote writing of vernacular 
literature. Each small island group of the atoll has been encouraged to sub- 
mit several stories. The entries will be judged by leaders of the community 
and prizes will be awarded for the three best contributions. All the stories 
will be published, using a photocopy machine in the capital and will be 
distributed throughout the atoll. 


Women on the island of Amuni use the silkscreen to print their news- 
paper in their outdoor classroom. (Pamela Gentry) 


EXPECTATIONS FOR FUTURE 
PROGRAMME DEVELOPMENT 


Future development of the Ontong Java literacy programme is expected 
to follow two directions. First, the women’s literacy classes are likely to 
incorporate numeracy and market skills as the women gain confidence in 
their reading ability. In addition, they may choose to begin exploring Eng- 
lish literacy. Second, there is some interest in incorporating vernacular 
literacy into the village kindergarten programme. This would require some 
revision of the literacy materials and classroom procedures. The pool of 
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people literate in the vernacular should be adequate to ensure a continuing 
programme once the revisions are made and some training is provided. 

For the time being, the women of Ontong Java are taking their first ten- 
tative steps toward literacy. As today’s class winds down, Asoka and her 
friends gather in the shade to copy the lessons into their battered exercise 
books. She and her sisters take advantage of this chance to learn while they 
can. They all feel the pressure of family responsibilities. Whether they will 
be able to continue with the class or whether they will be called away to 
work full time to produce the food their families need to survive, no one 
knows. But at least for now, they have a chance to find out more about this 
mysterious skill called reading. 


APPENDIX 


Stories written by the women reflect daily life on various islands of the 
atoll. 


LUANIAUA STAR 
Ke‘ai Kalasi A 


Ke‘ai makou nei emea penei. Keaho kolu makou enoho nahale. Kena 
kepelo la ulii. Kena makou uomai nonoho i kalasi. Kena Pamela uhamai 
nome mai makou, ma makou ikaka la he‘ai ma kalasi makou la. Kena hekau 
la makou niamaka noa‘o makou seiloa. Kena hekau nei makou uailoa 
a‘e. Kenei kehaoki ke‘ai kalasi makou nei. 


The Story of Class A 


Our story goes like this. Wednesday we were at our houses and the bell 
rang. Then we came to our classes. Then Pamela came and said that we 
should write a story for our class. Last year when we started learning we 
didn’t know how to do it. But this year we are learning well. This is the 
end of our story about our class. 


Alao nia Kina aia la 


Kanaka kina Alao eme a‘e n laua haikina io noka na‘apiki ipupui kehale 
lakau haikina la. 

Kena Alao e‘alo. Kena kina Alao la uhaele soia noka na‘apiki la. Kena 
keualoko kina Alao la nikae mai la. Kena Alao uhaele nome a‘e kina aia la, 
iaua‘e heapiki maia ilana. 
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Kena kina Alao la uaua‘e ke‘apiki Alao ilana. Kena ime a‘e pela, “A‘oe 
ilana keala hakuu.” Kena Alao sehalono, kena ilana keala saukahi. Kena 
kina Alao la ulakia Alao nokahi. Kena kina Alao eloko maikinimea Alao 
e‘alo keka‘a laua nokaa na‘apiki, ia Alao selana konu keala kina aia eme a‘e 
la. 


Alao and her Mother 


In the morning Alao’s mother said that they should go and cut some 
leaves to make mats to shut their house. 

But Alao didn’t want to. So Alao’s mother went by herself to get the 
leaves. When Alao’s mother came back to the house, Alao asked her for a 
branch for her to weave into a mat. 

So Alao’s mother gave her a branch for her to weave. She said, “I want 
you to weave keala haku (a special style of weaving).” But Alao did not 
listen to her mother. She wove the mat keala saukahi (another style of 
weaving). Then Alao’s mother disciplined Alao and she cried. Alao’s 
mother was mad because Alao didn’t go with her to cut leaves and because 
Alao did not weave the mat the way her mother told her to. 


Tevusi Haele Imo‘u 


Kahaka Keaho lima, Tevusi ma aiai haele imo‘u. Kena Tevusi eko keiai 
aia la, keakana aia la keha aia la ma ke‘eke aia la, kena ihaele i aipo. 

Kulana Tevusi ikae i aipo, Tevusi usepe save‘ehu aia la. Kena Tevusi 
iko keakana aia la, kena iape keva‘ehu amaka aia la. Kena i hamalolo, mai 
kamiamea ana unanae. 

Kulana Tevusi uoki kehamalolo, kena Tevusi u‘ape keva‘ehu haoki aia 
la. Kena Tevusi uvasivasi nave‘ehu aia la kena ioki, Tevusi ukoli na maka 
va‘ehu aia la Tevusi uhakau ko‘eke aia la. Kena Tevusi ia‘aha ke‘eke aia 
la, kena i hamai ihale. 
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KEILA STAR 


Kela‘epa ma Keloli 


Kela‘epa maia ikele nosepu naloli. Kena isau keva‘a aia la ikai. Kena 
Kela‘epa iaui puei aiala. Kena iko kehakuaiala. Kena ikele ikevao kulana 
Kela‘epa ikae Kevao. Kena ihakele Puei la ilalo. Kena nasina huilani la 
ilalo. Kena iko Salemaka aia la imau Salema ka aiala. Kena isepu ilalo 
Kemoana nokoi naloli. Kena Kela‘epa iae iluna keva‘a aia la. Kena ipeiho 
nopau naloli aia la ekae makaha‘a naloli hakoa. Kena ipena sikale aia 
la. Kena ikuni noumi. Kena Kela‘epa haku huilani kena ialeko puei ia 
iluna. Kena ikele mai iuka. 


Kela‘epa and the Béche-de-mer 


Kela‘epa thought that he should go dive for béche-de-mer. So he car- 
ried his outrigger to the lagoon. Kela‘epa took his sail and his beche-de-mer 
spear and sailed to Kevao (a particular reef). When Kela‘epa got to Kevao, 
he took down the sail. He took down the mast. He put on his diving mask 
and he dove down into the deep part of the sea to get the béche-de-mer. Then 
Kela‘epa climbed up into his boat and counted the béche-de-mer that he 
got; he counted to twenty-four. He made a cigarette for himself and lit it 
and smoked. Then Kela‘epa put up his mast and his sail and sailed to shore. 
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Solomon Islands Pijin in Education 


Ernest W. Lee 


My wife Lois and I have been seconded by the Summer Institute of 
Linguistics to the Solomon Islands Translation Advisory Group (SITAG), 
working under the auspices of the Solomon Islands Christian Association 
(SICA), since 1979. From 1979 through 1982 I was working as adviser for 
the Pijin Literacy Project of SICA and from 1983 through mid-1987 as an 
adviser for the translation of the Solomon Islands Pijin New Testament. 
Beginning in mid-1987 I served as the co-ordinator for SITAG until April 
1992. Wenow work at Bishop Patteson Theological College (see below). In 
this paper, I will look briefly at the current use of Pijin in education in 
Solomon Islands. 


CURRENT STATUS AND POTENTIAL OF 
SOLOMON ISLANDS PIJIN IN EDUCATION 


When asked to name the national language of Solomon Islands, the ma- 
jority of my students respond that it is Pijin. In fact, the Constitution makes 
no reference to the status of languages. De facto, the official language is 
English, which is used extensively for written purposes, but Pijin is the de 
facto national language and is used for most oral purposes, although in many 
situations with extensive code-switching. 

In education, Pijin is not officially part of the curriculum of public 
schools. At the primary level, however, Pijin (or in some localities a ver- 
nacular) is widely used as the unofficial medium of instruction. Available 
materials are only in English, but teachers use Pijin orally because the stu- 
dents learn it quickly. A sociolinguist aptly noted, after observing a number 
of primary schools in the early 1980s, that one of the main accomplishments 
in the primary schools is the acquisition of Pijin as a second language by the 
students (Mary Morgan, pers comm). This is no trivial achievement. At 
the secondary level, everything is in English except for a rare special course 
in Pijin, such as one taught by Rex Horoi a number of years ago at St Joseph 
Tenaru. 
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Arguments against using Pijin in education are the lack of standardiza- 
tion of spelling and usage and the lack of instructional materials in Pijin. The 
first argument is weak because considerable effort was put into gaining con- 
sensus before producing the first Pijin dictionary, Pijin Blong Yumi (Simons 
& Young 1978). This was later followed with feedback from courses which 
taught the reading and writing of Pijin using the spellings of Pijin Blong 
Yumi. This resulted in a spelling survey (Lee 1982) and changes in spell- 
ings, and this was in turn followed by more extensive teaching of reading 
and writing to those literate in English and/or a vernacular. It is extremely 
unfortunate that Pijin Blong Yumi, which is out of print and outdated, has 
not been replaced. A revision proposed for the late 1980s was postponed, 
waiting for joint production by the SICA Pijin Translation Project and other 
appropriate agencies. This has not materialized. The Old Testament Project 
of SICA, which is just now getting under way, has produced a Solomon 
Islands Spelling Guide (Beimers 1995) as an initial step toward producing a 
new dictionary to replace Pijin Blong Yumi. 

The second argument against the use of Pijin, concerning the lack of 
materials, is valid, but this will not be rectified unless and until the value of 
including Pijin in the curriculum is taken seriously. Although Pijin should 
not replace the teaching of English in the schools, it would be appropriate 
for a number of courses at the primary level and a selected few at the sec- 
ondary level to be in Pijin. This is especially true for introductory literacy 
and for materials dealing with the history, culture and literature of Solomon 
Islands. Additionally, courses in English could include comparison and 
contrast of Pijin and English, which would help the students better to under- 
stand English and to appreciate Pijin, and their mother tongues, which have 
areas more highly developed than English. Some examples from the trans- 
lation courses at Bishop Patteson Theological College are included 
below. Some possibilities for the use of Pijin in education are also men- 
tioned in my Pride and prejudice: The status of Solomon Islands Pijin (Lee 
1980). If adequate instructional materials in Pijin are to be used in educa- 
tion, however, they would need to be produced with the same type of support 
given to the production of instructional materials in English. 

As to literature available, the New Testament in Pijin was published in 
1993 by the Bible Society in the South Pacific, although its use in churches, 
even in areas where Pijin is the main language, remains sporadic. Other 
literature is still scarce even though the Pijin Literacy Project of SICA did 
produce a number of small items. The Solomon Islands Development Trust 
also puts out occasional issues of Link, a small magazine which is partly in 
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Pijin. Formerly, a newspaper carried Bible portions, but only because these 
were paid for by the SICA Pijin Translation Project. Otherwise, the news- 
papers use only English. (My wife once submitted a letter to the editor in 
Pijin to one newspaper, but the letter was translated into English for 
publication.) The most significant volume with written Pijin besides the 
New Testament is Bikfala Faet: Olketa Solomon Aelanda Rimembarem Wol 
Wo Tu (1988). The entire contents are in both Pijin and English (although 
it is unfortunate that the English version of the title translates ‘faet’ as 
‘death’). A translation of the Old Testament has recently been started un- 
der the sponsorship of the Bible Society of the South Pacific in co-operation 
with SICA and SITAG, but will require a number of years to produce, even, 
though a computer adaptation of the Bislama Old Testament is being used 
as a beginning draft. 

I also include a case study of how Pijin is being currently used in the 
curriculum of one church related school in Solomon Islands. 


PIJIN AT BISHOP PATTESON THEOLOGICAL 
COLLEGE: SOME GENERAL REMARKS 
| 


Since January 1994 my wife and I have been seconded by SITAG to 
Bishop Patteson Theological College, the centre for training Anglican 
priests. My assignment at the college is to teach translation courses. These 
courses include some Pijin reading and writing, language awareness/ 
discovery, but primarily translation principles and practice using Biblical | 
materials. Lois’s involvement has been more informal and mostly with stu- | 
dent wives. One of the things she is doing is helping student wives who are | 
either illiterate or partially literate to develop literacy skills in Pijin. 

Bishop Patteson Theological College is a four-year college located at 
Kohimarama near the northwestern end of Guadalcanal, the largest island 
in the Solomons. Kohimarama is a rural setting about 34 kilometres north- 
west of Honiara, the capitaf. The language of instruction at the College is 
either English or Pijin or both, depending on the lecturers. Some are 
Melanesian; others are non-Melanesians, representing several countries. My 
wife and I both normally teach in Pijin. 

The student body is entirely Melanesian. Of the current smolment (1995) 
5% are from Papua New Guinea, 19% from Vanuatu, and the remaining 
76% from Solomon Islands. The lingua franca of the campus is Solomon 
Islands Pijin although the students from Papua New Guinea and Vanuatu 
make only partial adjustments to Pijin. These percentages represent only 
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the students taking the regular courses. The percentages for student wives 
are different because a good number of the students are single and a couple 
of the men are married to Melanesians from a different country of origin 
than themselves. 

Below, I discuss first the college courses for the regular students in trans- 
lation, then the women’s courses which specifically involve the use of Pijin. 


COLLEGE COURSES IN TRANSLATION 


In order to see how the use of Pijin fits into the translation programme 
the following background information is provided. The educational back- 
ground of the students ranges from Standard 6 (primary level) to a few with 
some tertiary education. Students have a full schedule of classes Monday 
through Friday morning, with other scheduled activities for many afternoons, 
so that they have a very limited amount of time to work on courses outside 
of class. 

The courses which I teach are all subsumed under the rubric of transla- 
tion, although the content is broader, especially for first year students. The 
first term of the first year concentrates on introducing Pijin, including both 
some history of Melanesian pidgins in general and the. reading and writing 
of Pijin in particular, which is later used in translation exercises. The sec- 
ond term is devoted to an introduction to the languages of the Solomon 
Islands and Vanuatu in a world context, a study of the sounds of vernacular 
languages in the two countries and an introduction to translation. The sec- 
ond through fourth years are given to a study of translation principles with 
exercises in applying them. In teaching translation principles, I frequently 
have the students consider grammar. To do this, we look at the similarities 
and differences between English and Pijin, and to some extent between 
English and the vernacular languages. In the sections which follow, I high- 
light the more significant features of the courses that are appropriate to the 
topic of this paper. 


Pidgins and Creoles as Languages 


The purpose of this part of the course is simply to help the students 
appreciate that Pijin, Bislama and Tok Pisin are genuine languages used for 
the same kinds of purposes for which all other languages are used. 

Because of the use of the word langguis (or langgus) in Pijin and similar 
forms in both Bislama and Broken (Torres Strait Creole) in the sense only 
of vernaculars or to speak in a vernacular, I make a point of the contrastive 
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use of ‘language’ in English, French, etc, as well as pidgins and creoles. | 
emphasize that all languages, including pidgins and creoles, are equally 
valid as languages although some may be better developed for talking about 
or communicating some things and other languages for talking about other 
things. 

At various points throughout the discussions, we consider parallels be- 
tween pidgins and English to help the student have a better appreciation of 
pidgins. If, for example, pidgins are bastardized forms of speech, as some 
people claim, then English is also bastardized because of extensive borrow- 
ings of lexical items and even grammatical features from French and of 
lexical items from a wide variety of languages. 


History of Melanesian Pidgins 


Although sketchy, the treatment of the history is enough to help the stu- 
dents see that this history is complex and goes back further than blackbirding 
and the Queensland plantations, which is all that most students know about 
the history of pidgins. The purpose of this section is largely to help the 
students appreciate their heritage. 

Pidgin is used here as a cover term even though all of what I choose to 
call Melanesian pidgins are in varying stages of creolization. Agreement is 
not common on whether Broken (Torres Strait) is a Melanesian pidgin, but 
I include it because 1) at least part of the population is from a Melanesian 
background and 2) Broken shares many features with one or more of the 
three mainstream Melanesian pidgins, which indicates that in some way it 
belongs with them (Lee 1995). The students already realize that Bislama, 
Pijin and Tok Pisin are continuations of plantation days, but they know noth- 
ing of Broken so I discuss the origin of Broken and its creolization. This is of 
special interest at the College because a substantial Anglican community ex- 
ists among speakers of Broken. 

A few of the features shared by three or all of the pidgins are examined. 
These are features different from what might be expected, given that Eng- 
lish is the source language; for example: 


Bislama SI Pijin Tok Pisin Broken 
salem salem salim sale ‘to sell’ 
mases masis masis masis ‘match’ 


The word for ‘to sell’ would have been expected to start with se/- in all 
the pidgins but starts with sa/-, which is common for words from English 
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which have e before /. For ‘match’, all words derive from the plural form 
instead of the expected singular. 

The students appreciate this type of comparison, as they are used to fo- 
cusing on differences among the pidgins or dialects of pidgins rather than 
on similarities. 


Standardized Spellings for the Melanesian Pidgins 


Although there would be some distinct advantages in having a single 
standardized spelling for Bislama, Pijin and Tok Pisin, there are also advan- 
tages for each of the three having some features that distinguish them from 
one another. For anyone who is literate in one of the three, it is relatively 
easy, with only a little bit of practice, to read one of the others with the same 
degree of understanding as would have been gleaned from hearing it. In 
fact, in some cases, perhaps more would be attained from reading than 
listening. This is in spite of phonological, grammatical and lexical differ- 
ences. Actually, the lexical differences could well cause more interference 
than the orthographic differences. 

As noted above, some have argued that pidgins should not be used in 
education until there is a standardized form of the language. Two very basic 
misconceptions underlie this argument and I emphasize these misconcep- 
tions strongly and repeatedly, in order to remove some of the aura from 
English as well as to give support to the use of written pidgins and creoles. 

The first misconception is that standardization must be by decree rather 
than usage. There is nobody more in favour of standardization than I am, 
and I am not against standardization by decree, but if we wait for it, it is 
highly unlikely to happen. English has never been standardized by decree 
even though the average speaker of English may think otherwise. We ac- 
cept English dictionaries as authorities on spelling, but often do not realize 
that the spellings in the dictionary have come about over a long period of 
time through observation of the most commonly used spellings, especially 
by accepted authors. A few hundred years ago English spelling was not 
standardized. When education for the masses was introduced to the Eng- 
lish speaking world, much was still not standardized. Many of the current 
standard spellings are old spellings. It was during the 18th and 19th centu- 
ries that English dictionaries began to be compiled and along with that came 
much of the acceptance of standardized forms. 

Bible translation has also been a major standardizing factor for languages 
throughout the world, including English, and has already begun to have an 
impact on the standardization of Melanesian pidgins. 
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The second misconception is that, if the spelling is standardized, then 
the pronunciation of the word when read out loud must follow the 
spelling. All I can do to refute this misconception is to point out how the 
standardized writing of English did not normally result in native speakers of 
English reading words a certain way because they are spelled that way. There 
may be a few rare exceptions, and an occasional reader may have a ‘spell- 
ing’ pronunciation such as some Americans who pronounce the ‘t’ in 
‘apostle’. Many other languages also have standardized spellings with no 
standardized pronunciation. 


Pijin Reading and Writing 


In the translation course, I use the booklet Buk fo Ridim an Raetem Pijin 
(Book to Read and Write Pijin) and an accompanying exercise book devel- 
oped under my supervision by the Pijin Literacy Project of the SICA in 
1981 and revised in 1994 to conform to minor spelling adjustments. The 
spellings conform closely to those used in the Pijin New Testament. Buk fo 
Ridim an Raetem Pijin is designed to be used by people who are already 
literate either in English or a vernacular. 

One of the most difficult concepts for individual speakers of a language 
with nonstandardized spelling to grasp is that, once Pijin is standardized, 
not everything can be written the way they themselves pronounce it. I re- 
peatedly remind the students that everyone has his or her own way of saying 
words, but that, as in English, normally only one way is chosen to represent 
the variety of pronunciations. What is written in Pijin as disfala can have 
any of the following pronunciations: disfala, dispala, disifala, disipala, 
desfala, despala, desifala, desipala, tisfala, tispala, tisifala, and tisipala. The 
main contenders for a standardized spelling are disfala, desfala, and 
tisfala. The oldest of the three is probably desfala, but the other two are 
more common. It is uncertain which of these two is more prevalent, but 
initial d- has been used because it is closer to the English and this form is 
likely to gain wider usage. 

The plan of each of the ten lessons in this section of the Pijin course is 
fairly standardized: 


1) Story to read followed by comprehension questions. 

2) Ten high frequency words to memorize (the total of 100 accounts for 
90% of running text). 

3) Spelling rule. For example, when to write -im, -um, -em, or just -m 
on transitive verbs. Many of the students have considerable diffi- 
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culty with the rules if they don’t conform to their own pronunciation, 

but it helps them to see that Pijin works in a pattern. 
4) Short dictation taken from the story. 

5) Partially guided creative writing in Pijin. 

By the end of the ten lessons, some students are writing with about 99% 
accuracy, with the average being a little more than 90%, which is as well as 
or better than they can do in English after years of schooling. Finally, at the 
end of the series, each student writes an autobiography in Pijin. (Ni- Vanuatu 
students have the option of writing in Bislama.) 


Grammatical Considerations in Translation 


The students seem to appreciate the examination of some of the gram- 
matical differences between Pijin and English as this helps them better to 
understand English. Unfortunately, very little of the terminology needed for 
talking about grammatical categories is familiar to them. Below I look at 
three grammatical features of English, compare and contrast them with Pijin 
and consider their relevance to translation. 


Pronouns 


The pronominal system is a good place to begin, although much of the 
discussion of pronouns is more lexical than grammatical. It is a good place 
to start because the Pijin system closely reflects the vernaculars and is sig- 
nificantly different from English. One of the most striking contrasts is the 
regularity of the Pijin system as opposed to the very irregular system of 
English. The irregularity of English stems from the distinction of gender 
(masculine, feminine, neuter) only for the third person singular, the almost 
total loss of all distinction within second person forms (only you, your, and 
yours remain) and the sporadic retention of older case forms (J versus me, 
he versus him, and she versus her, etc). Although Pijin has no gender or 
case distinction, it does have the following categories, which are not found 
in English, but which exist in Solomon Islands vernaculars: 


1. Dual forms, representing two people or things (e.g., iutufala ‘you 
two’). To the best of my knowledge, all Solomon Islands languages 
have dual forms. 


2. Trial forms, representing three or a few people or things (e.g., iutrifala 
‘you three’). The trial forms contain the morpheme fri ‘three’, but it 
may also mean ‘a few’. Many Solomon Islands languages have trial 
forms. 
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3. A distinction between inclusive first person forms, which include the 
person spoken to (e.g., iumi “we, including you’), and exclusive first 
person forms, which exclude the person spoken to (e.g., mifala ‘we, 
excluding you’). In the chart of Pijin pronouns (Figure 2), the forms 
which include the person spoken to are represented as being first 
person plus second person since both persons are included. This dis- 
tinction exists in all Solomon Islands languages. 


English pronouns are represented in Figure 1 and Pijin pronouns in Fig- 
ure 2. The charts are as similar as possible, to facilitate comparison by the 
students. For example, the phrases used for possession in Pijin are all listed, 
when actually the possessive forms are identical to the object forms, with 
blong ‘of preceding them. This means that the possessive column in Pijin 
isn’t really needed because blong is a preposition and object forms follow 
prepositions. 

A careful look at the Pijin pronoun chart reveals that, for most of the 
pronouns, the only difference between subject and object is an optional 7 
following the subject pronoun (attached to it in hemi ‘he, she, it’). For iu, 
mi, iumi there is no optional 7. The i represents what is often termed a ‘predi- 
cate marker’ or sometimes a ‘subject referencing pronoun’. Even though 


Person Number Gender Subject Object Attr Free 
Possessive Possessive 


Ist sg I me my mine 
pl we us our ours 
2nd sg you you your yours 
pl you you your yours 
3rd sg m he him his his 
f she her hers hers 
it it its its 
pl they them their theirs 


Figure 1. English Pronoun System 
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Person Number Subject Object Possessive 
Sg mi mi blong mi 

Ist Dual mitufala (i) mitufala blong mitufala 
Trial mitrifala (1) mitrifala blong mitrifala 
Pl mifala (i) mifala blong mifala 
Sg 

L 2 Dual iumitufala (i) iumitufala blong iumitufala 
Trial iumitrifala (i) iumitrifala blong iumitrifala 
Pl iumi iumi blong iumi 
Sg iu iu blong iu 

2nd Dual iutufala (1) iutufala blong iutufala 
Trial iutrifala (i) iutrifala blong iutrifala 
Pl iufala (i) iufala blong iufala 
Sg hem/hemi hem blong hem 

3rd Dual tufala (1) tufala blong tufala 
Trial trifala (i) trifala blong trifala 
Pl olketa (i) olketa blong olketa 


Figure 2. Pijin Pronoun System 


many of the Solomon Islands languages have a whole set of subject refer- 
encing pronouns, I purposely avoid looking at this because of the 
complexity. I also avoid the complexity of looking at Solomon Islands lan- 
guages with pronouns that can have affixes attached to indicate negation, 
future time and other categories. The discussion is restricted to how the 
features of pronouns in Pijin, but not in English, are also features of the 
local languages. 

We also look at the relevance of each of the differences between English 
and Pijin in translation. Specific areas are gender, number (dual, trial and 
plural) and inclusive and exclusive pronouns. 


Gender 


In English discourse, the referents can often be tracked by the use of he, 
she, it and other third singular pronouns. In Pijin, this doesn’t work, and 
names or phrases must often be included in a translation to make the refer- 
ent clear. Consider the following exercise. The students were given a rough 
translation in Pijin of the story about Nabal and Abigail in I Samuel 25:36- 
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39, in which he, she, it and other third singular pronouns were all translated 
as hem or hemi. The instructions were to add any name or phrase necessary 
to make the referent clear in Pijin. They were permitted to use any English 
version of the Bible to help them. Here I provide only verse 36 from the 
Revised Standard Version and the rough Pijin translation, with pronouns 
underlined: 


And Abigail came to Nabal; and, lo, he was holding a feast in his 
house, like the feast of a king. And Nabal’s heart was merry within 
him, for he was very drunk; so she told him nothing at all until the 
morning light. 


Taem Abigel hemi gobaek long Nebal, hemi go-gohed fo pati 
nao. Pati blong hem hemi fitim pati blong king stret. Hemi fuldrang 
an hemi hapi tumas tu so hemi nating talem enisamting long hem go- 
go kasem moning long nekes dei. 


A possible solution would be as follows, with additions in boldface: 


Taem Abigel hemi gobaek long Nebal, Nebal (or man ia) hemi 
go-gohed fo pati nao. Pati blong hem hemi fitim pati blong king 
stret. Hemi fuldrang and hemi hapi tumas tu so Abigel hemi nating 
talem enisamting long hem (or hasban blong hem) go-go kasem 
moning long nekes dei. 


Some students choose to guess rather than comparing with an English 
version and have Abigail throwing the party and getting drunk and Nabal 
not telling Abigail anything until the next morning. 


Dual, Trial, and Plural 


This is not much of a problem in translation as long as the context is 
observed, but we do some exercises requiring the students to focus on them, 
such as the excerpt below (verses 6-8) from Ruth chapter 1, in which they 
are to fill in the blanks,with the proper Pijin pronouns: 


Some time later Naomi heard that the Lord had blessed his people 
by giving them 1 good crops so she got ready to leave 
Moab with her daughters-in-law. They y started out to- 
gether to go back to Judah, but on the way she said to them 
E “Go 4 back home and stay with your 

5 mothers. [Solution: lolketa, 2trifala, 3tufala, 
4iutufala (imperative in Pijin requires pronoun), 5d/ong iutufala] 
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Inclusive and Exclusive 


Normally, it is not difficult in context to determine whether we, us, our, 
ours is to be understood as including the speaker or not, but in translation it 
is necessary to observe the context carefully. Occasionally, it is not possi- 
ble to be certain, and the translation in Pijin will have to be arbitrary because 
a choice must be made. The following excerpt from an exercise from | 
John 1:1-10 provides a good example of both clear-cut cases and one of 
which it is impossible to be certain. 


And we | are writing this that our 2 joy 
may be complete. This is the message we 3 have heard 
from him and proclaim to you, that God is light and in him is no 
darkness at all. If we 4 say we 5 have fel- 
lowship with him while we walk in darkness, we 6 lie 


and do not live according to the truth. [Solution: 1mifala (or mi be- 

cause of editorial “we’), 2 either blong mifala or blong iumi, 3mifala, 

Aiumi, Siumi, 6iumi]. 

A particularly interesting feature of Pijin pronouns is the use of the dual 
inclusive form iumitufala ‘the two of us (you and me)’ in addressing a group 
where the speaker wants to focus on the relationship between himself and 
individual members of his audience. This has no parallel in English, but 
occurs both in Bislama and Broken as well as in Pijin. It is very common in 
sermons. 

All of these pronominal differences between English and Pijin are rel- 
evant to translation from English to Pijin or vice versa. Ifall of the masculine, 
feminine and neuter forms of English are translated as hem or hemi, any 
contrast between a female referent and a male referent in the text may be 
obscured, and this can cause confusion. On the other hand, for every oc- 
currence of we or us in English, the translator must decide whether the referent 
is two, three, or more and whether the speaker is included or not. This often 
requires a Close scrutiny of the context of a passage to be translated to deter- 
mine what form to use. 

From the study of pronouns, the students learn, if nothing else, that there 
are contrasts made in Pijin and in the vernaculars which can be made in 
English only by extended circumlocutions. This helps them to appreciate 
Pijin and by extension their own languages, because it is often emphasized 
otherwise that it is Pijin which requires circumlocutions for single words in 
English. 
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Transitive and Intransitive Verbs 


The transitive/intransitive distinction is a useful grammatical concept to 
examine in the translation course because transitive and intransitive verbs 
are formally contrasted in both Pijin and the vernaculars whereas in English 
the contrast shows up only in distribution and semantics. With few excep- 
tions, such as save ‘to know’, Pijin verbs always have -m, -em, -im, or-um 
suffixed to a verb to indicate that it is transitive. A few transitive verbs may 
occur with or without the transitive suffix, such as torowe and torowem 
‘throw away’. One particular feature of Pijin transitive verbs is that, if the 
object of the verb is already clear from either the linguistic or the situational 
context, then it is often not expressed. In English, a transitive verb nor- 
mally requires an overt object. 

The following example from Mark 9:42-43 (Pijin New Testament) shows 
this contrast with both human and non-human implied objects in Pijin: 


Sapos wanfala man hemi mekem wanfala long olketa pikinini ia fo 
lusim biliv blong hem long mi, hemi moabeta sapos olketa taemapem 
wanfala bikfala ston long nek blong man ia an torowem godaon insaet 
long sii. Ansapos han blong iu hemi mekem iu fo lusim biliv blong iu, 
iu mas katemaot nomoa. 


If a man causes one of those children to lose his belief in me, it 
would be better if they tied a big stone around the man’s neck and 
threw [him] down into the sea. And if your hand causes you to lose 
your belief, you must cut [it] off. 


In the English back translation of the Pijin, the pronouns him and it have to be 
supplied after the transitive verbs throw and cut. 

Another problem for translation is that English has many verbs which 
can be either transitive or intransitive but for which Pijin has only transitive 
forms. One example encountered in Bible translation is Luke 12:24, where 
Jesus says, “Consider the ravens, they neither sow nor reap ....” Both sow 
and reap are intransitive in this context in English, but are identical in form 
to the transitive, as in neither sow seeds nor reap a harvest. In Pijin, these 
can only be translated by using transitive verbs where an object must be 
supplied as in, Olketa nating plantem eni gaden o tekem kaikai kam long 
gaden .... The transitive/intransitive distinction doesn’t cause many prob- 
lems in translation, but it is essential that the students understand the difference 
because it leads naturally to learning how to cope with the contrast of active 
and passive verbs in English. 
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Active and Passive Verbs 


Pijin does not have passive verbs, nor do most of the Solomon Islands 
vernaculars. This is not usually a major problem in translation when both 
the goal of the action and the agent or doer of the action are specified, as in, 
‘That man [subject as goal] was arrested by the police [doer].’ The purpose 
of the passive in this sentence is to focus on that man. This sentence can be 
translated into Pijin as: Disfala man ia, olketa pulis kasholem nao (This 
man, the police arrested). The normal word order would have been: Olketg 
pulis kasholem disfala man nao. Fronting disfala man ia [object as goal] to 
sentence initial position preceding the subject puts the focus on disfala man 
ia and accomplishes approximately the same thing as using the passive in 
English. 

The problem which arises in translation is that that the agent or doer of 
an action is often missing in English, as in ‘John was knocked out in the 
football game.’ If the English passive is changed in Pijin to an active, as is 
usually the case, then an agent or doer must be specified. It must be deter- 
mined from context or general knowledge whether a specific agent must be 
used such as Wilson or the fullback, or whether a general agent such as 
English they or someone or Pijin olketa ‘they’ should be used. 

The students are familiar with the terms ‘subject’ and ‘object’, but few 
of them recognize them as grammatical concepts. Rather they equate them 
strictly with ‘doer of the action’ and ‘goal of the action’ respectively. Con- 
sequently, many of the exercises include identifying the doer and the goal 
of the action, as in the following from Matthew 23:12: “Whoever exalts 
himself will be humbled, and whoever humbles himself will be 
exalted.” This was only part of a longer passage in which the students were 
to underline the passive constructions; then identify the verb, the doer and 
the goal; then change each passive construction to an active one in which 
the doer must be specified. The solution for the passage quoted is: “Who- 
ever exalts himself will be humbled, and whoever humbles himself wHl be 
exalted. 


Verb: to humble Doer: God Goal: whoever 
Active: Whoever [or The person who] exalts himself God will humble. 


Verb: to exalt Doer: God Goal: whoever 
Active: Whoever [or The person who] humbles himself God will exalt. 


One of the more difficult parts of this type of exercise is to get the stu- 
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to determine the agent rather than just guessing. In some cases, they must 
even go beyond the larger context and call on their general knowledge, in 
this case their general knowledge of the Bible. 

The next step would, of course, be either to translate the passage into Pijin 
or, as | often do, have the students compare it with the printed Pijin New 
Testament, which has: 


Eniwan hu hemi mekem hem seleva fo hae, baebae God nao hemi 
mekem hem lou. Bat eniwan hu hemi mekem hem seleva fo lou, 
baebae God hemi mekem hem hae. 


This translation does make the doer (God) explicit, but an easier and slightly 
shorter translation which also makes the doer explicit would be to reorder 
the clauses within each sentence as: 


Baebae God hemi mekem lou nao eniwan hu hemi mekem hem 
seleva fo hae. Bat baebae God hemi mekem hae eniwan hu hemi 
mekem hem seleva fo lou. 


This brings us to another frequent translation problem, namely, that the 
translation is much longer than the original, and excessive wordiness can 
cause the translation to lose its impact. 

An excellent example from the Bible is the creed found in I Timothy 
3:16: “He was manifested in the flesh, vindicated in the Spirit, seen by an- 
gels, preached among the nations, believed on in the world, taken up in 
glory.” The Revised Standard Version quoted here follows the Greek quite 
closely and has 6 passive constructions but only 25 words. The same pas- 
sage in the Pijin New Testament has no passives and all of the doers specified 
but has 52 words. The poetic force of the compact constructions is lost in 
the Pijin although the meaning of each passive construction has been made 
clear. An additional problem with the Pijin translation is that the focus 
throughout on the initial ‘he’, referring to Jesus, is lost. We have not solved 
the problem for this passage in class, but we have looked at it and do look at 
ways of tackling this type of problem in easier passages. 

To do this, we consider examples where Pijin—likewise vernaculars— 
can avoid specifying the doer through other means. A good example is “ ... 
when Jesus was baptized ...” (Matthew 3:16), in which case it is clear from 
the context that John the Baptist was the person who baptized Jesus. In 
Pijin, however, it is not necessary to translate as ... taem Jon hemi baptaesim 
Jisas finis nomoa ... because it is just as natural to say ... taem Jisas hemi 


dents to check first the immediate context—or larger context if essential— 
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baptaes finis nomoa ... in which baptaes is an intransitive verb and the sub- 
ject is in fact the goal of the action. This example provides a good opportunity 
to see how the English word baptize can function as both a transitive and 
intransitive verb, but that the English intransitive use is sharply different 
from the Pijin intransitive baptaes. In English, the intransitive use of baptize 
means ‘to administer baptism’ whereas in Pijin baptaes means ‘to submit 
oneself to baptism’. 

There are other ways to avoid making the doer of the passive construc- 
tion explicit, but it is essential first to understand how the passive construction 
works and whether or not it is best to make the doer explicit or seek a way to 
leave it unexpressed. To conclude this section, here is an alternative to the 
translation above for Matthew 23:12, which leaves the doer unexpressed: 


Eniwan hu hemi mekem hem seleva fo hae, baebae hemi kamap 
lou nomoa. Bat eniwan hu hemi mekem hem seleva fo lou, baebae 
hemi kamap hae. 


This could be translated somewhat literally back into English as: 


Anyone who makes himself high will become low. But anyone 
who makes himself low will become high. 


Although all of the exercises described above have been developed with 
the aim of teaching students how to translate from English to Pijin or a 
vernacular, there is no way that a serious student can avoid learning some- 
thing about English, and this will help him with his English. Testimony of 
some of the students at the college attests to this. 


WOMEN’S COURSES INVOLVING PIJIN 
Background 


Most of the students come from rural islands but have had education 
outside of those settings. The wives of many of them, however, have never 
been away from their home environment, and some of them have never had 
an opportunity to go to school. This means that some are illiterate. Others 
have had minimal to moderate schooling, and a few are well educated. The 
range of educational background of the women is thus considerably greater 
than that of the men. 

Of the four courses Lois teaches to women, only the public reading 
course includes an English component as well as Pijin: 
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Basic literacy in Pijin 

Reading and writing Pijin (for those at least partially literate) 
Public reading (Pijin and English) 

Public speaking 


All of these courses are non-credit and meet once a week, except basic 
literacy which meets three times. 

The final section focuses on the course on basic literacy in Pijin and the 
appropriateness of Pijin for initial introduction to literacy for non-literate adults, 
such as some of the student wives at Bishop Patteson Theological College. 


Basic Literacy in Pijin 


I have earlier discussed the importance of learning literacy skills in a 
language already spoken by the student before learning to read a second 
language (Lee 1980:26ff). This is applying the well-known and normally 
accepted principle of using the known to learn the unknown. For literacy in 
Solomon Islands, applying the principle would mean learning literacy skills 
in a vernacular—or for many in Pijin—before learning to read and write 
English. For some reason, however, a long-standing tendency has been to 
ignore this principle when it comes to teaching a dominant language to mi- 
nority language speakers. 

Specifically for the student wives at Bishop Patteson Theological College, 
Pijin is an appropriate medium. Although a few of the wives may not be 
fluent in Pijin when they arrive, they soon pick up enough that it is an ad- 
equate ‘known’ for them to begin learning to read and write it. 

The 1995 school year was the first time that literacy in Pijin has been 
offered for the women. Some of those who were either non-literate or es- 
sentially so had had some exposure to literacy in English, but had not been 
able to cope with it. Most of these have now discovered what reading is all 
about and are progressing. After the basic introduction to literacy, these women 
begin to read Bible story booklets, then the Pijin New Testament as they 
prepare to be able to do public reading in a church context. Some of them 
may later be able to move into learning English, but whether or not all of 
them do, they will have acquired two practical skills—reading and writing in 
Pijin. 

The women in the literacy class have themselves been assisting in some 
of the development of the story line used in the course. The course is still in 
the development stage, but is being designed so that it can be taught by local 
staff. 
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CONCLUDING CHALLENGE 


In conclusion, I would like to emphasize again that Solomon Islands 
Pijin may be used in many appropriate ways in the curricula of schools. This 
paper has shown in detail some of the ways in which it has been incorpo- 
rated into the translation courses at Bishop Patteson Theological College 
and briefly how it is being used in the course for student wives. In both 
cases, the use of Pijin has been beneficial to the students both in what is 
intended to be taught and in helping them to understand better and use English. 
Using Pijin in other schools could, and probably should, be quite different, 
but with thought and creativity, materials can be developed which would be 
both interesting and beneficial. These materials will not just happen. Educators 
and legislators must see the value of Solomon Islands Pijin in the curriculum 
and give the development of materials the support it needs. 
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FOURTEEN 


THE MAORI LANGUAGE IN 
NEW ZEALAND EDUCATION 
AND SOCIETY 


Richard A. Benton 


Soon after the United Tribes of New Zealand handed over management 
of the country’s affairs to the British Crown through the Treaty of Waitangi 
in 1840, the Maori language was displaced from formal education. This 
was a gradual process at first, but by 1900 primary schooling was both 
compulsory for everyone and conducted through the medium of 
English. Although this policy was resisted in some communities (indeed, 
in several Maori districts there had been strong nationalist influences which 
led to boycotts of government schools because of their assimilationist ethos), 
others accepted it as part of the natural order of things that children should 
learn the language of the Pakeha in school, and the language of the commu- 
nity outside it. Attitudes toward the place of Maori culture in education 
began to soften during the 1930s, and study of the language as a subject was 
made compulsory for Maori students receiving scholarships at secondary 
schools at that time. However, Maori was not re-established as a medium 
for general education at the primary level until 1976, when the Ruatoki 
School in the Bay of Plenty was the first to be designated officially 
bilingual. (For an extended discussion of this process, see Benton 1981.) 

For almost a century, survival of the M@ori language had seemed to be 
independent of its status in school. Despite generations of both benign ne- 
glect and active discouragement on the part of the Crown and its agents, 
families and communities continued to use the language as the main me- 
dium of communication in their everyday lives. Although the fundamental 
turning point probably was reached in the 1930s (see Benton 1991), erosion 
of the language as the vernacular lingua franca of Maoridom was not appar- 
ent until the 1950s. A process of migration from predominantly Maori rural 
communities to the urban centres began during the Second World War, and 
accelerated rapidly in the two decades after the war ended. What had been 
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an almost entirely rural population in the 1930s soon became an overwhelm- 
ingly urban one. 

The linguistic consequences of urbanization were exacerbated by a policy 
by which Maori families who were eligible for state-subsidized housing 
were resettled in predominantly non-MaAori urban neighbourhoods, in order 
to hasten social ‘integration’. It was therefore almost impossible to estab- 
lish M@ori-speaking enclaves within the cities. Indeed, the official view of 
the language was that it was “entirely a matter of individual choice” (Hunn 
1960:15) as to whether people continued to speak M@ori, and that it would 
not be long before “such remnants of Maori culture” were abandoned. At 
the same time, Maori people were starting to become concerned about the 
long-term consequences of the lack of proficiency in the language among 
members of the younger generation. Activist groups looked first to the 
schools to do something to help remedy the situation, and, ironically, re- 
ceived a somewhat backhanded boost from the Royal Commission on 
Education chaired by Sir George Curry along the way: the Commission 
selected M@ori and French as languages that should be more widely taught 
at the intermediate school level, Maori in part because the “relative simpli- 
city” of its structure would make beginning to learn it “attractive even to less 
able pupils” (Royal Commission 1962:428). 

During the 1960s the Maori language ceased to be the main language for 
socialization of Maori children; indeed, by the end of the decade it is prob- 
able that only a tiny minority of pre-school children were monolingual native 
speakers of Maori, and comparatively few bilingual speakers had Maori as 
their stronger or preferred language. Evidence of this was clear during the 
New Zealand Council for Educational Research (NZCER) sociolinguistic 
survey, which covered several hundred North Island Maori communities 
between 1973 and 1979 (see Benton 1991), and was confirmed by the follow- 
up survey commissioned by the Maori Language Commission in 1995. 
The latter survey estimated that only 6.2 per cent (%) of Maori over the 
age of 16 had “high/very high” oral fluency in the language; 63% were found 
to have a fluency level described as “low/very low” (Maori Language 
Commission 1995). Maori was most likely to be heard or spoken on the 
marae, at church or at school, and was least likely to be used when shopping, 
at work or in social contexts not specifically Maori, such as sports, clubs and 
even bars. Maori people had become aware of impending loss of the 
language soon after the urbanization process had begun in earnest, and that 
realization, along with a determination to do something to counteract it, 
deepened when people began to find that even ‘back home’, in formerly 
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solidly Maori speaking communities, fewer and fewer people were using the 
language. Because almost everyone could speak English, this became the 
language used by default when it could not be assumed that everyone in the 
neighbourhood could also speak Maori. Increasing pressure was put on schools 
and other educational institutions, which had been the agents imple- 
menting a policy of linguistic anglicization, to play a role in supporting and 
indeed restoring the Maori language to a central role in Maori and New 
Zealand life. 


KOHANGA REO 


By 1976 emphasis had shifted from teaching the language to teaching in 
it, with Ruatoki School, on the northern fringes of Urewera National Park, 
becoming the site of the first official M@ori/English bilingual programme. 
Revitalization of the Maori language soon became an integral part of wider 
development initiatives, and in 1982, following recommendations from a 
hui taumata (summit conference) of Maori elders the previous year, the 
first kKGhanga reo, pre-school ‘language nests’, were established with 
infrastructural and some financial support from the Department of Maori 
Affairs. 

These ‘nests’ were conceived as modern equivalents of the traditional 
whdnau (extended family), involving grandparental and parental genera- 
tions in nurturing and socialization of mokopuna (grandchildren). The key 
to their success for revitalization of the language was to be the older genera- 
tion of native speakers of Maori, passing on their knowledge of the language 
to mokopuna through regular direct, natural interaction with them. The pa- 
rental generation, many members of which had been raised as English speakers, 
was to benefit by active involvement in the kGhanga, learning where possible 
along with their children. 

The way for kodhanga reo had been prepared by the play centre move- 
ment, a community based pre-school education organization that in the early 
1960s, with strong support from the then newly established Maori Educa- 
tion Foundation, had carried the message of pre-school education into many 
Maori communities, and given many Maori women an opportunity to mas- 
ter both the theoretical and practical aspects of a modern co-operative 
pre-school education programme. Many of the play centre organizers had 
an assimilationist ethos, and the Foundation certainly hoped that these cen- 
tres would help prepare children for a stress-free transition to school, a process 
associated in many minds with attaining greater proficiency in English, thus 
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helping to reduce the gap in educational attainment between Maori and non- 
Maori New Zealanders. It is likely that in many localities play centres hastened 
the transition from Maori to English as the primary language for socialization 
of Maori children. However, they also enabled Maori women to develop the 
expertise needed to operate successfully a new kind of programme designed 
to reverse this state of affairs. 

The kdhanga reo were (and are) basically organized family groups where 
young children have opportunity to interact in Maori with adults and one 
another. In many cases, those involved are in fact members of one or more 
extended families and all related to each other. In urban areas, the kohanga 
whdnau will be comprised often of people with no close biological kinship 
ties to each other, but who act as if they were a descent based group. Ma§ori 
is supposed to be the sole language of the kdhanga, although in most cases 
English will still be the dominant language of the home. Because there are 
so many kGhanga, and the demand for M@ori speaking supervisors exceeds 
the supply, actual proficiency in M@ori of the adults involved varies from 
elementary to superb. The proficiency in Maori of the mokopuna is simi- 
larly varied. Nonetheless, from the outset kohanga reo have been producing 
children who do have an excellent command of Maori for their age, and 
who are capable of benefiting greatly from formal education through the 
medium of that language. This success on the part of the kohanga (their 
astonishing expansion was from 4 in 1982 to 80 in 1983 to 819 by 1994) 
was probably not anticipated by the authorities; certainly, the school system 
was frustratingly slow in providing the required magnitude for kohanga 
graduates to continue learning through Ma@ori. 


KURA KAUPAPA MAORI 


The slowness or sheer inability of the system to react appropriately led 
to the opening of two private kura kaupapa Maori (‘Maori agenda schools’), 
one in Auckland and one in Rotorua, in the mid-1980s. Several others were 
established, first in Auckland and then in other urban areas, within the next 
few years. In these schools, as in kShanga reo, Maori was the sole medium 
for teaching and discussion. They co-existed with the mainly rural, state 
funded bilingual schools, many of which followed very similar educational 
philosophies and practices. Even these schools, however, were few: the 
vast majority of parents in a district had to agree before a school could be 
designated bilingual, and such a decision had to be approved by the local 
education authorities, the Department, then the Minister of Education. By 
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1989, when they ceased to exist as a special category of school, only 20 
bilingual schools had received official approval. Many of these schools have 
since become kura kaupapa Maori, and new kura kaupapa Maori (not 
redesignated existing schools) are being approved at a rate of five per year. 

Demand continues to exceed supply greatly, and a number of private kura 
kaupapa Maori await integration into the state system. Within that system, 
most students receiving their schooling through the medium of Maori do so in 
‘immersion units’ or classes in ‘mainstream’ schools. In 1993, for example, 
1,402 children were receiving more than 80% of their education through the 
medium of MA@ori within kura kaupapa Maori, and 4,812 in other schools; 
total enrolments in Maori medium education were 19,329 (17,996 Maori), 
with 1,483 of these in kura kaupapa Maori. The Ministry of Maori Devel- 
opment (Te Puni Kokiri, TPK) has championed the cause of kura kaupapa 
Maori with special vigour. In 1993 it published a report entitled The Ben- 
efits of Kura Kaupapa Maori, which stressed both cognitive and cultural 
benefits of such an approach to education, and noted that the underlying phi- 
losophy of most of these schools is the creed-like Te Aho Matua, “a 
philosophical doctrine that incorporates the knowledge, skills and values of 
Maori society” (Nepe 1991, quoted in TPK 1993:5). This doctrine requires, 
according to one of the founders and leading protagonists of the movement, 
that: 


The kura must be an environment steeped in M@ori knowledge 
which will link to the Maori metaphysical realm. The whole child 
must be developed including their mauri [essence], tapu [sacredness], 
wehi [awe], iho matua [mind], mana [psychic force], ihi [power], 
whatumanawa [affections], hinengaro [thoughts and emotions], 
auahatanga [creativity], ngdkau [feelings and affections] and 
pUmanawa [talents]. The ngakau must be acknowledged as the door 
to the wairua [spirit] of the child which is intrinsically Maori (TPK 
1993:5, English glosses added). 


In order to increase availability of education through the medium of 
Midori, Te Puni Kokiri has been actively exploring alternatives to the Minis- 
try of Education’s policies, and in 1995 entered into an agreement with a 
group of parents in Palmerston North to experiment with a different fund- 
ing option for three years for the school they wished to establish. This raised 
alarm in some educational and political circles, where the project was inter- 
preted as an introduction of a ‘voucher system’ for parents. (The voucher 
system is an educational policy advocated by ‘new right’ political and busi- 
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ness groupings, whereby families are given vouchers entitling them to pur- 
chase educational services for their children from the ‘provider’ of their 
choice; each year, government funding for a school, whether already estab- 
lished or new, would be dependent on the value of the vouchers handed 
over by parents when they enrolled their children.) This was not an unwar- 
ranted assumption, as some business pressure groups close to the government 
were known to be very much in favour of this method of ensuring choice in 
education, and Te Puni Kokiri itself had recommended such a system as a 
possible mechanism to increase the options open to M@ori parents. A spokes- 
man for the group rejected this interpretation, however, claiming that the 
new school was “receiving funding in a similar way to kShanga reo and 
other early childhood facilities” (The Dominion [Wellington] 30 Mar 1996:2). 


TREATY OBLIGATIONS 


The movement toward more comprehensive education in and through 
Maori, and indeed the according of a higher status to the language in other 
aspects of New Zealand life, received added impetus from the Te Reo M@ori 
claim, brought before the Waitangi Tribunal! in 1985. The claimants, led 
by Nga Kaiwhakapimau i te Reo (an incorporated society originally set up 
as the Wellington Maori Language Board, under the aegis of the Depart- 
ment of Maori Affairs), argued that under the Treaty the Crown had the 
obligation to protect the language as a faonga (treasure), and that this obli- 
gation had not been met. After extensive hearings, the Tribunal found in 
favour of the claimants, and made recommendations (Waitangi Tribunal 
1986) for Crown action in the areas of education, broadcasting, the legal 
system and the granting of official status to the language in the conduct of 
public business. 

Some of these recommendations were implemented through the Maori 
Language Act of 1987, which recognized Maori as an official language, 
allowed as of right the use of Ma@ori by parties in any judicial proceedings 
and established a Maori Language Commission to advise the Minister of 
Maori A ffairs on measures to protect and promote the language. The break- 
through for Maori-medium education did not come until two years later, 
when, after intensive lobbying by their supporters, kura kaupapa Maori 
were designated a special category of state school in an amendment to the 
Education Act (as part of the restructuring of the entire education system 
then in progress). Unfortunately for those interested in less radical ap- 
proaches, bilingual schools did not have advocates as effective as those for 
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the kura kaupapa Maori, and were not mentioned in the new legislation. This 
meant effectively that the existing bilingual schools would retain their des- 
ignations, but in future schools developing comprehensive bilingual 
programmes would do so individually, as part of a charter which they would 
negotiate with the newly established Ministry of Education.’ 

Another important development arising from obligations identified by 
the Tribunal and from subsequent legislation recognizing the state’s respon- 
sibilities to honour its Treaty commitments was the provision of “Maori 
language factor’ funding. This was a per capita payment to schools, deter- 
mined according to the number of children of Maori ancestry on their 
rolls. Although this funding was officially intended to assist schools to pro- 
vide some kind of exposure to Maori language for their pupils, there were 
no guidelines setting out how it should be used. This was in some ways to 
be expected; Maori had been made a core component of the primary school 
curriculum in 1974, but schools which claimed not to have the resources to 
implement this policy were excused from doing so. Eventually, however, 
after many complaints from schools which were making genuine attempts 
to implement, the Ministry decided that these funds should be consolidated 
and given only to schools which were implementing Maori-medium 
programmes. Initially, almost any attempt to introduce some Maori lan- 
guage into classroom routines was sufficient to qualify for funding, provided 
it was endorsed by a local Ministry official or tribal representative. In 1995, 
however, the criteria for distributing these funds were made much more 
stringent: eligibility for extra funding, at three levels dependent on the time 
allocated to ‘Maori immersion’, was confined to those programmes where 
“Maori is the exclusive language of communication and instruction by the 
teacher of the programme” for more than 30% of total class time, with com- 
pliance to be verified by competent assessors (Ministry of Education 1995a). 


ACCESS TO MAORI-MEDIUM EDUCATION 


The number of children in these various Maori medium programmes, 
even under the more loosely defined criteria used up to 1994, is still not 
large compared with total enrolments: in 1994, for example, there were ap- 
proximately 2,000 (mostly Maori) children in kura kaupapa Mdori, and 
15,000 in other Maori medium programmes (including 1,200 non-M@ori) at 
primary school level, out of just over 90,000 Maori and 330,000 non-M@ori 
pupils. In secondary school Maori medium programmes in 1993, there were 
only 2,700 participants, comprising 7% of Maori students and 0.1% of non- 
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Maori (Ministry of Education 1995b). However, though even at primary 
school level less than 20% of Maori children, and less than 1% of others, 
were receiving even part of their education through Maori in 1994, 90% of 
MaAori children and 80% of others were exposed to at least some Maori 
language study.’ 


LANGUAGE POLICY 


New Zealand does not have a comprehensive language policy, in the 
sense of carefully articulated goals and accompanying strategies to attain 
them, accepted by the government and pursued by government agencies. A 
plea for such a policy, accompanied by suggestions as to what it should 
comprise and how it could be implemented, was put forward in 1992, ina 
report commissioned by the Ministry of Education which was the product 
of careful research and extensive consultation. This document, Aoteareo: 
Speaking for Ourselves (Waite 1992a,b), identified revitalization of the Maori 
language as the first of six priority areas. It also advocated supporting com- 
munity language maintenance (which would benefit speakers of Island 
Polynesian languages), and the enhancement of “national capabilities” in 
international languages (especially, because of their economic importance 
to New Zealand, French, German, Japanese, Mandarin Chinese and Spanish). 

In fact, however, many of the recommendations and issues related to 
education highlighted in Aoteareo have been addressed in one way or an- 
other by subsequent governmental pronouncements and actions, even though 
no moves have been made to incorporate language policy as such into the 
institutional infrastructure. There is no ministry of language policy, nor is 
government likely to establish an agency specifically to advise on such 
matters. Nonetheless, policies affecting language are certainly discernible, 
especially in the area of education. One of these is stress on the primacy of 
English. Where M§@ori education is concerned, Te Puni KOokiri’s position 
paper argues that Maori medium education is an effective way of enhancing 
the acquisition of English by Maori children, this with the claim that, for 
kura kaupapa Maori students, “rather than being adversely affected, their 
grasp of English is enhanced by the study of another language” 
(1993:15). The Education Review Office (ERO, the body which audits the 
performance of state funded pre-school, primary and secondary institutions), 
in its own discussion document on kura kaupapa Maori, appears to accept 
the substance of this claim (1995:8-9), while pointing out that the New Zea- 
land Curriculum Framework requires that: “all students will need to develop 
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the ability and confidence to communicate competently in English, in both 
its spoken and written forms” (Ministry of Education 1993:10, ERO 1995:8). 

Within the government sector, the official status of Maori has been re- 
cognized in a variety of ways, none of which seriously challenges the 
hegemony of English. Most government departments and agencies (as well 
as many voluntary and some commercial organizations) have Maori and 
English versions of their names displayed on letterheads and some extend 
this practice to other signage. Te Tau o te Reo Maori (Maori Language 
Year) was launched at the end of 1994 with government backing, and special 
postage stamps celebrating Maori language issued—followed in 1996 by 
another issue of stamps devoted to M@ori crafts, with ‘Aotearoa’ as well as 
‘New Zealand’ denoting the country’s name. In 1996 a question about what 
languages an individual can converse in was included in the Census for the 
first time. 

Maori radio broadcasting has expanded greatly since 1986, with some 
state funding for iwi (tribally controlled) stations which broadcast wholly or 
partly in Maori. However, very little Maori medium programming appears 
on nationally networked television, and few iwi radio stations are finan- 
cially secure. In March 1996 the New Zealand Maori Council and Nga 
Kaiwhakapumau i te Reo appeared to have lost their latest battle in a long 
war to prevent the State from selling its remaining broadcasting assets be- 
fore adequate provision had been made for Maori medium broadcasting. The 
High Court Judge’s comments are instructive: 


[Justice McGechan] was satisfied that commercial radio stations 
were unlikely to do anything worthwhile to promote Maori language, 
and if they were forced to—as the Maori Council suggested—it was 
likely to be counterproductive. 


“Where the Crown could and should make immediate progress in 
discharge of treaty duties is through iwi radio and Maori radio net- 
works, presently insufficiently supported. That, however, is another 
issue,’ Justice McGechan said. 


“Obviously there is a need for vigorous action, backed by sub- 
stantial funds and with urgency. One would not wish to see the language ~ 
die while officials write reports and nothing is achieved” (The Domin- 
ion, 30 Mar 1996:3). 

Against this background of apparent commercial non-viability, one sus- 
pects that many officials, not to mention their political superiors, would be 
quite happy to substitute such report writing for the vigorous action and 
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substantial funds envisaged by the learned judge. This concern is heightened 
by the notion of ‘multiculturalism’, and by new immigration policies which 
have greatly increased the proportion of people of Asian origin in New Zea- 
land (Chinese and Indian populations alone, for example, doubled in proportion 
to 1.1 and 0.8 % of the total population respectively between 1986 and 1991, 
with similar large increases of these and other formerly statistically insignifi- 
cant groups likely to be revealed in the 1996 census). This is increasing strain 
on the notion of a fundamentally ‘bicultural’ nation, as the new immigrants in 
effect offset, for the moment at least, demographic strengthening of the Maori 
partner in relation to the total population. Certainly, the increasingly observ- 
able presence of ‘other’ peoples—non-British and non-Maori—adds fuel to 
the fires lit by commentators who use the notion of ‘multiculturalism’, usu- 
ally within a framework which would guarantee hegemony of Anglo-New 
Zealand interests and attitudes, as a way to counter ideologically what they 
consider to be undue bias on the part of government toward support of Maori 
language, culture and concerns (see e.g., Scott 1995 for a vitriolic, but not 
unrepresentative, statement). 

Nonetheless, in the education sector, at least, report writing and action 
were combined sufficiently to enable production in 1994 of a comprehen- 
sive Maori language curriculum statement for primary and the first four 
years of secondary schooling (Ministry of Education 1994a), followed by 
special draft curricula for mathematics and science (1994c,d) respectively 
taught through the medium of Maori. In the same year similar statements 
were issued for Samoan (the first official curriculum for any Island 
Polynesian language in New Zealand schools), and, reflecting their com- 
mercial importance, for Spanish and Mandarin Chinese. The Chinese 
curriculum is of particular significance because it highlighted the distinc- 
tion being made in official circles between heritage languages and those 
perceived to have special economic significance. Samoan may have had 
extra clout despite its lack of economic importance: people of Samoan an- 
cestry make up more than 2% of the New Zealand population and are 
concentrated in the Auckland and Wellington metropolitan areas (see Malaki- 
Williams & Fetui, this volume). The Cantonese Chinese population, on the 
other hand, although its roots go back well over a century, is more dispersed 
and its language is considered by the authorities to be less important than 
Mandarin, the official language of both the People’s Republic of China and 
the Republic of China (Taiwan). The Minister of Education was therefore 
able to say somewhat dismissively: 
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I am aware of the pressure by New Zealand’s larger Cantonese- 
speaking community for a curriculum statement to be developed for 
that language in the future. I see no reason why that could not occur 
in the future, when other curriculum statements have been completed 
(Smith 1994:3). 


What the schools actually do about implementing these syllabi and re- 
commendations for greater emphasis on second and foreign language teaching, 
however, is largely over to them. The teaching of and in Maori has expanded 
steadily since the 1970s, but the teaching of other languages (apart from Eng- 
lish) declined steadily, in terms of overall numbers of students, until the 
mid-1980s. This was in large part because of a wholesale decline in the teach- 
ing of French and Latin, with the ‘growth languages’, German, Japanese and 
Spanish, attracting fewer students than the other two were losing. The Edu- 
cation Review Office, in a 1994 report, noted that only 26% of students in 
New Zealand secondary schools were studying languages other than English 
and Maori, and recommended a number of measures, including retraining of 
teachers of unfashionable languages, which schools could take individually 
to increase this figure. In 1994, 17,000 secondary school students (3,000 of 
them Maori) were learning some Maori language incidentally, 19,000 (12,000 
Maori) studying it as a formal subject), and about 3,000 (mostly Maori) study- 
ing other subjects through Maori. Maori language was one of the top ten 
subjects studied by M@ori sixth form students that year—fifth (23%) for fe- 
male students and seventh (18%) for males, an increase of about 2% for 
females and 0.5% for males on the previous year; English, although no longer 
compulsory at this level, remained the top subject, attracting 68% of females 
(down from 74% in 1994) and 55% of males (down from 62%). For non- 
Maori, the language is much further down the ratings table (Ministry of 
Education 1995b:16,40). 

At the pre-school level, the Early Childhood Development Unit, which 
funds early childhood centres except for those affiliated to the Kohanga 
Reo Trust, supported Polynesian language nests catering for 3,592 non- 
Maori Polynesian children in 1993 (out of a total of 7,857 such children in 
pre-school institutions). No official figures are available for the teaching of 
Island Polynesian languages in primary schools, but in 1994, 1,294 students 
of these languages were in secondary schools: 1,015 of these were studying 
Samoan, and the rest either Cook Islands Maori, Niuean, Tokelauan or 
Tongan. Although these numbers are still small, they reflect a change in 
attitude by immigrant Polynesians in New Zealand, who formerly placed 
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such stress on the importance of English to their children that attempts by 
some schools to incorporate the home languages in their curricula, espe- 
cially at the secondary level, met with little support. 


RESOURCES 


In a statement issued in March 1994, Dr Maris O’ Rourke, the Secretary 
for Education, described the Maori language as “a treasure, or taonga, im- 
plicitly guaranteed protection in Article II of the Treaty of Waitangi, and 
recognized in law as an official language”, and noted the importance of 
increasing the amount of printed and recorded material, and developing the 
vocabulary base along with this, to support the expansion and consolidation 
of the language in new domains. The new curriculum statements (which 
were then nearing completion) were a step toward this. However Dr 
O’Rourke admitted that another “critical issue” was the continued lack of 
sufficiently well-qualified teachers for Maori medium programmes. The 
Ministry’s Annual Report on Maori Education for 1994/5 reiterated that 
“the survival of the language will require the development of a greater range 
of printed and recorded material, in particular material to supplement the 
Maori language curriculum” (1994/5:23), and listed current initiatives of 
the Ministry, Te Puni KOokiri, and other agencies were taking to meet this 
need. Similarly, in its 1994/5 Annual Report, the Education Review Office 
stated that “the shortage of professionally produced resources for immer- 
sion teaching is a major impediment to the revitalization of the language” 
(1994/5:18), and went on to say that “the shortage of teachers fluent in te 
reo M@ori and skilled in immersion teaching makes it difficult for schools to 
maintain and improve immersion programmes” (1994/5:19). 

At the secondary school level, the Ministry of Education’s 1994 report 
on strategic direction for Maori education in 1994/95 had noted that many 
Maori teacher trainees were not fluent in Maori and did not train to teach 
through the medium of M@ori; at secondary level, those competent in Maori 
generally had no other subject specialization. “Specific quality programmes” 
were needed to address these issues (Ministry of Education 1994b:21). The 
following year’s report stated that 144 full-time equivalent places in six 
teacher training institutions had been allocated for “programmes leading to 
graduate status in Maori medium education” (1995b:26). Nonetheless, sig- 
nificant numbers of students from kura kaupapa M@ori and other M@ori 
immersion programmes reach secondary level, parental and community pres- 
sure on schools to enable them to continue their education through M@ori 
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will certainly increase, and there seems little reason for optimism in the 
short term that supply of teachers and resources will match demand. 

More support had also been given to in-service programmes and the 
Kohanga Reo National Trust’s tutor training course. This strengthening of 
pre- and in-service teacher education was obviously an urgent need. Re- 
peating similar comments in past reports, the 1995 Annual Report of the 
Education Review Office had noted that the level of adult-child interaction 
in kOhanga reo “ranged from imaginative and inspirational at best to almost 
dysfunctional at worst”, with “better and more frequent access to staff train- 
ing” an issue to be addressed by kdhanga regional administrators 
(1995:18). Te Puni Kokiri and the Ministry of Education had also spon- 
sored research projects designed to assist teachers to help students to become 
proficient readers of Maori, especially at the junior class levels. One work- 
ing group reported to Te Puni Kokiri at the end of 1995, suggesting a 
comprehensive framework for grading beginning reading materials and 
“identifying policy issues and considerations for further development of 
reading resources appropriate for Maori immersion reading programmes” 
(Murphy 1995:3). 


QUALITY 


In May 1994 the Maori Language Commissioner, Professor Timoti 
Karetu, told the Parliamentary Select Committee on Maori Affairs that he 
had “serious concerns about the effectiveness and accountability of Maori 
language initiatives, including kura kaupapa and kdhanga reo”. There was 
an “information gap” about the effectiveness of these measures because no 
research had been undertaken to evaluate their linguistic outcomes. The 
media headlines that this attracted (e.g., “Up to $300 million ‘wasted’ on 
Maori lessons” (Evening Post, 26 May 1994:1) were perhaps predictable, 
but a statement from the Commission clarified the issue as one not of waste, 
but a reminder that measurements of the benefits derived from such pro- 
grammes were essential to facilitate planning for these Maori language 
initiatives (Maori Language Commission 1994b). In fact, very little of the 
$300 million was spent directly on Maori language programmes; about half 
was on programmes for the unemployed which had some Maori language 
content, and most of the $50 million allocated to kdhanga reo would still 
have to be found if the same children were enrolled in monolingually Eng- 
lish pre-schools. The need for accountability, or even reliable information 
about the linguistic effects of these programmes, was reiterated in the 1995 
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Education Review Office report—among the five key findings of the of- 
fice’s reviews of kura kaupapa Maori was that, “The varying quality of the 
Maori language heard, modelled and promoted means that there is no way 
of knowing nationally or locally what standard of Maori language is being 
achieved by students” (1995:39). 

Ways of evaluating the Maori language proficiency of Maori medium 
students, let alone their attainment of the other cultural goals of such pro- 
grammes, which are equally acceptable to teachers, communities and 
educational administrators, have yet to be found. Looking at the continual 
complaints about lack of materials and the variable linguistic or pedagogi- 
cal proficiency of teachers and mentors, one operating principle in policy 
implementation would seem to be “if it’s worth doing, it’s worth doing 
badly”. Obviously, this attitude was unacceptable to the Maori Language 
Commissioner, hence his remarks to the parliamentarians. Efforts to ad- 
dress and solve these problems are detailed in the annual reports on Maori 
education of the Ministry of Education, which indicate that the situation is 
getting better, but the pace of change is still slow. 


OWNERSHIP 


One central problem, which may be a source of creative tension, but 
which could also lead to disenchantment and paralysis, is the conflict be- 
tween the role of Maori language as fe iho o te ahurea MGori—the sine qua 
non of Maori culture—and its role as a symbol of emerging New Zealand 
national identity, uniting Maori and non-MaAori alike. Even within Maori 
society, despite widespread agreement on the importance of the language 
(underlined by the fact that more than half all Maori children attending pre- 
school programmes are enrolled at kohanga reo or similar Maori medium 
centres), there is no unanimity as to the form which Maori medium educa- 
tion should take. Demands by some within the kura kaupapa Maori 
movement that those setting up such schools adhere to the aho matua, for 
example, imply a test of political and cultural correctness that others find 
distasteful (see Vercoe 1995 for a detailed discussion of this and related 
points). The government policy of allowing only a limited number of Maori 
medium schools to be established each year, although justified partly on 
pragmatic grounds (neither teachers nor resources are sufficient to enable 
the real demand for such facilities to be met quickly), in themselves support 
the formation of an élite group of Maori speaking students who will be 
more ‘Maori’ than their less privileged relatives in mainstream education. 
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According to various surveys (e.g., AGB/McNair 1992) a majority of Maori 
parents would opt for a bilingual (Maori/English dual medium) education for 
their children, if they had free choice in such matters. There is also, espe- 
cially within segments of the kdhanga reo and kura kaupapa Maori 
movements, a latent and at times overt essentialism, which holds that biology, 
rather than nurture and environment, is the essential prerequisite for the ac- 
quisition and transmission of Maori language, culture and values. 

Essentialism aside, tensions are inherent between modernization and both 
atavism and historic context in the broader cultural aims of revitalization 
efforts. The atavistic tendencies, which surfaced particularly in segments 
of the kOhanga reo movement in its early days, are now muted. At their 
extreme, they resulted in barren kéhanga devoid of anything held to be 
‘non-MaAori’, including soft toys and carpets. Their current manifestations 
are probably chiefly found in an ideology that eschews reading and writing, 
despite Maori having a longer history of popular literacy in New Zealand 
than their fellow citizens of European ancestry. This attitude is certainly 
not characteristic of kura kaupapa Maori, which have placed great stress on 
the development of literacy in Maori, and have sought to incorporate the 
full range of modern technical and scientific knowledge within a Maori 
cultural, spiritual and pedagogical framework. It is rather a more subtle 
problem which is the more important one: just how to bridge the old and the 
new—how to make experiences and nuances from the life of an earlier gen- 
eration relevant to the children of the present. 

This problem came home very forcefully to me when I was showing 
some secondary school children, who were participating in a bilingual edu- 
cation programme after spending several years in primary school Maori 
medium classes, how to use a computer based communications system which 
had Maori as its operating language (see Benton 1995, 1996 for information 
about such computer systems and their place in Maori language 
education). The welcome screen which greets those who log into the sys- 
tem displays a Maori proverb selected at random. On this particular occasion, 
the saying which appeared was Ko te ngahuru téra ka whero te kumu o te 
Karaka (It’s autumn when the tips of the karaka berries are red). Only one 
child knew anything about the karaka tree (despite a tree actually growing a 
few metres away from the classroom), and that had been gained from read- 
ing about the effects of eating the uncooked berries. Yet to me, and to their 
teacher, this phrase was evocative of childhood memories of the scent of 
ripe karaka berries, along with a new crispness in the air, and other signs 
that summer was nearly over; the words conveyed a rich combination of 
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sights, sounds and associations. Yet the same group of teenagers could talk 
animatedly about the rivalry and prowess of Los Angeles gangs, and other 
topics far removed from anything associated directly with Te Ao Maori (the 
Maori world). Even when they understood the words in a literal way, the 
meanings and nuances of sayings and narratives set even in a relatively 
familiar physical environment often escaped them, because the social space 
they now inhabited was so different from that in which their parents and 
grandparents had grown up. 


FREE MARKETS AND THE NATIONAL INTEREST 


If Maori-medium education is to go beyond the purely linguistic—that 
is, encoding of Anglo-American concepts and experiences within a 
Polynesian lexicon—teachers have an enormous task ahead of them. This 
task is the one which kura kaupapa Maori (whether or not they subscribe to 
the Aho Matua) are consciously trying to tackle, but all Maori medium edu- 
cation is oriented in some way to restoring these links to the experience of 
previous generations, to restoring the bond of continuity between past and 
present. The Maori Language Commission is currently (1996) working with 
local and overseas experts to draw up a strategic plan for revitalization of 
Maori, with emphasis on restoration of Maori as the language of home and 
neighbourhood (in line with the strategies identified by Fishman 1991). At 
the same time, the Commission continues to press for expansion of Maori 
language knowledge, use and services in the public sector (e.g., MLC 1994a), 
and takes an active role in the coining and promotion of new terms in Maori 
to meet modern needs. The Commission has also played a leading role in 
the Polynesian Languages Forum, an organization set up to encourage soli- 
darity among Polynesian language planning authorities and to give support 
to the maintenance and revitalization of Polynesian languages generally. 

Despite all this activity, many non-M§ori (and some Maori) New Zea- 
landers ask, “Why bother?” Some ask the question directly, but in essence 
establishing programmes without adequate resources is to repeat this ques- 
tion subliminally. Justice McGechan’s observation, quoted above, that, 
unless coerced, commercial radio stations were unlikely to do anything 
worthwhile to promote Maori language (and that such coercion would prob- 
ably be counter-productive) highlights the dilemma faced by those struggling 
to revitalize the Maori language in a country where market forces determine 
the direction not just of economic policy but of a great deal of social policy 
as well. One argument is that it is in the national interest for Maori lan- 
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guage to be protected and nurtured—ceither to avoid increasing the resent- 
ment of an already disaffected indigenous minority, or because Aotearoa / 
New Zealand needs such a symbol of its uniqueness, that the nation needs a 
language of its own in addition to a flag and other symbols of nationality, 
especially because this language is linked both to the land and to the lan- 
guages of many Pacific neighbours. 

Perhaps the only answer to this question is the one which the Basque 
novelist Ramon Saizarbitoria gave to similar questions about his ancestral 
tongue: 

At a time in which half the world that does not speak English 
vainly tries to memorize “My tailor is rich” and “I have a surprise for 
you in my pocket” ... the desperate determination of some nations to 
keep alive their autochthonous languages ... may seem demented or 
stupid. 

And for that matter, it probably is ..., but those of us who are 
involved in this stupidity know that it is in a way a part of our life, 
vital to our own identity. Without Basque the Basques would dis- 
appear as a nation, would cease to be, would not be the same; in other 
words, it is a simple matter of life or death (1985:17). 


For Maori, the phrase Ko fe reo te mauri o te Mdoritanga—‘the lan- 
guage is the life principle of Maori identity’ encapsulates the same attitude 
and carries with it a determination similar to that of Rewi Maniapoto, a hero 
of the struggle against British imperialism in the wars of the 1860s: E whawai 
tonu m&tou, ake, ake, ake—“We will fight on forever”. For many Maori, 
this is the only possible policy, whether governments are active or inactive, 
accommodating or hostile. For the language, for the culture, for the people, 
it is indeed a matter of life or death. 


NOTES 


| The Waitangi Tribunal is a quasi-judicial body, presided over by the Chief Judge of 
the Maori Land Court, which hears claims brought by Maori alleging breaches of 
the Treaty and recommends redress where appropriate. Its decisions are not bind- 
ing on the government, but they are rarely ignored. 

2 Under a series of Acts passed in 1989 and 1990, the old Department of Education 
was disestablished and its functions apportioned to a number of new agencies, in- 
cluding the Ministry, whose major function was to provide policy advice to 
Government. At the same time, the regional Education Boards were abolished, and 
each school, through the Ministry, negotiated its own charter with the Minister of 
Education. 
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3 See Benton (in press, 1996) for more statistical information about enrollments in 


Maori language courses. 
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FIFTEEN 


Introduction of a 
Samoan Language Programme 
into the School System of New Zealand 


Vavao Fetui and 
Afamasaga Malia Malaki-Williams 


This paper is about the introduction of Samoan language into the school 
system of New Zealand, the problems that the schools encountered and the 
solutions that were adopted. The problems that Hillary College in South 
Auckland encountered in the implementation of its language programme 
exemplify some of the teething problems of early language programmes. ' 
Our discussion uses the notion of ‘ethnolinguistic vitality’ as a theoretical 
framework. 


ETHNOLINGUISTIC VITALITY AND 
SAMOAN IN NEW ZEALAND 


The notion of ‘ethnolinguistic vitality’ was first introduced by Giles, 
Bourhis & Taylor (1977) and provides a conceptual tool to analyse the socio- 
structural variables affecting the strength of ethnolinguistic communities 
within intergroup settings. The vitality of an ethnolinguistic group is defined 
as “that which makes a group likely to behave as a distinctive and collective 
entity within the intergroup setting” (Giles et al 1977:308). It was proposed 
that the more vitality an ethnolinguistic group has, the more likely it is that 
it will survive and thrive as a collective entity in the intergroup context. The 
Samoans are doing just that: they will survive and thrive as a collective 
entity in the intergroup context. Three broad dimensions of structural vari- 
ables were proposed as most likely to influence the vitality of ethnolinguistic 
groups: these were demographic support, institutional support and social 
status (Kristiansen, Harwood & Giles 1991). 
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Demographic support 


Demographic factors involve the number and distribution of members 
of a linguistic minority. When a linguistic minority is small or decreasing, 
the result is often less use of the minority language, leading to language 
shift. Size is not independent of other factors, however. Where members 
of asmall minority live close together and interact frequently, the chance is 
greater of successful language maintenance than for a larger group whose 
members are widely spread and have little to do with one another 
(Kristiansen, Harwood & Giles 1991). 

The relevance of this factor is apparent in Fairbairn-Dunlop’s study of 
the Wellington Samoan community (1984). She identifies the concentrated 
settlements of families in certain areas and the patterns of extended family 
living which have resulted from chain migration, as factors enabling families 
to establish a social network which increases the opportunities for speaking 
Samoan and reduces the number of occasions when English must be used. 

Fairbairn-Dunlop mentions access to the homeland as another relevant 
demographic factor in the Samoan community she studied. She writes that 
“the promise and actuality of a trip had proven a good incentive for the 
children to know the language, due to the complete dominance of Samoan 
in Samoa” (1984:109). 


The Influx of Pacific Islanders 


The large migration of Pacific Islanders to New Zealand is of recent 
origin. In 1933 there were fewer than 1,000; in 1951 the number was 3,600; 
and by 1986 it had increased to 125,000 of which 64% resided in 
Auckland. The 1991 census shows the following numbers of Pacific Is- 
landers of various origins: Samoans, 68,094; Cook Islanders, 26,437; 
Tongans, 13,054; Niueans, 9,327. 

The number of Samoans in New Zealand (up from 50,199 in 1986) is a 
very important factor in prioritizing the community languages to be included 
in the school curriculum. The number of people who ticked only a Pacific 
Island ethnic box increased from 94,656 (2.9%) in 1986 to 121,935 
(3.6%). This is an obvious indication of each individual’s identity. If peo- 
ple who identified themselves as New Zealanders instead of Samoans are 
included as well, then there are now more than half as many people of Samoan 
ancestry in New Zealand (84,567) as in Western Samoa (156,350). The 
problem with these figures is that there was no question about native speak- 
ers of Samoan. This constitutes the most fundamental factor, because 
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‘strength in numbers’ can sometimes be used as a legitimizing tool to em- 
power groups with the institutional control they need to shape their own 
collective density within the intergroup structure (Beaumont 1992). 

Pacific Islanders congregate around Auckland, Wellington, Christchurch 
and Dunedin. In Auckland, the number of Pacific Island language speakers 
is 8% of the total population. The speakers are not evenly spread throughout 
Auckland; rather, they are concentrated around Grey Lynn, Ponsonby, Otara, 
and Mangere, in South Auckland. In Otara and Grey Lynn, they comprise 
almost 40% of the population. This trend continues to the present time. 

Samoan is the most commonly spoken language besides Maori in New 
Zealand, with 50,196 speakers, of whom 33,114 live in the Auckland urban 
area. Like other Pacific Islanders who have emigrated to New Zealand, 
Samoans bring their language and culture. In places with a large concen- 
tration of Samoans, churches are established, maintained and continue to 
flourish. Services are conducted in Samoan and Sunday schools are set up 
to teach second generation New Zealand Samoans how to read the Bible 
and recite passages in Samoan. Sunday schools are also intended to teach 
the culture, values and traditions of Samoa to youngsters. The church be- 
comes a focal point where the Samoan community meets to conduct cultural 
activities and to become involved in singing, sports, dancing and Bible 
reading. Youth programmes keep young people informed of cultural 
protocols, sports and the language of Samoa. 


Faasamoa (Samoan Way of Life) 


The Samoan language is basic to faasamoa. Faasamoa is Samoans’ 
unique life-style. It unites them and gives them their identity. Most Samo- 
ans choose to keep their language and live their culture in New 
Zealand. These maintain their ties with their homeland and give them roots 
in their adopted country. Having roots builds self-esteem (Kerslake & 
Kerslake 1984:144). This statement, made by Samoan New Zealanders 
about Samoan, is applicable, with variations, to the whole range of commu- 
nity languages used in New Zealand. Like the Maori community and the 
deaf community, ethnic communities see their own language as central to 
their culture, and their culture-as central to their identity (Waite 1992:57). 


Institutional support 


Institutional control factors refers to the extent to which an ethnolinguistic 
group has gained formal and informal representation in the various institu- 
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tions of a community, region, state or nation. Informal support refers to the 
degree to which an ethnolinguistic group has organized itself as a “pressure 
group’ to represent and safeguard their own ethnolinguistic interests in vari- 
ous state and private activities including education, mass media, government 
services, business, finance, etc. Formal support refers to the degree to which 
members of an ethnolinguistic group have gained positions of control at 
decision-making levels of the government apparatus, in business, industry, 
mass media, religious and cultural domains. Ethnolinguistic groups which 
enjoy strong institutional control within state and private institutions are in 
a better position to safeguard and to enhance their vitality as a distinctive 
collective entity than ethnolinguistic groups which lack institutional control 
in these different domains of activity. An important feature of institutional 
control recently aired by Harwood, Giles & Bourhis (1994) is the presence 
and quality of leaders who can head the formal and informal institutions 
representing the ethnolinguistic group (Wardhaugh 1987). Gains in institu- 
tional control often depend on the emergence of activists who succeed in 
mobilizing ethnolinguistic groups in favour of their own language, culture 
and ethnic survival in the intergroup setting (Fishman 1972). 

Institutional support refers to the extent to which the language of a 
minority group is represented in the various institutions of a nation. 
Maintenance will obviously be encouraged if a language is used in govern- 
ment, church or cultural institutions. Fairbairn-Dunlop (1984) names the 
Samoan church as contributing to Samoan language maintenance in New 
Zealand. Samoans continue their island tradition of living their lives around 
the church, so the church functions as the focus of a miniature Samoan 
community. Jamieson (1980) also points out that if an immigrant minority 
is to be successful in maintaining its language, it must have its own social 
organizations to achieve this. 

In 1974 the Minister of Education, Phil Amos, expressed concern about 
the number of Pacific Island students leaving schools without formal school 
qualifications. Phil Amos is from South Auckland and was well aware of 
the large Pacific Islander and Maori population that he represented. He 
wanted to find out why the New Zealand system was failing Pacific Is- 
lander students, and he wanted to get feedback from Pacific Islanders about 
their problems and needs. For this reason, the first Pacific Islander confer- 
ence was called in 1974. 

This conference brought together a group of Pacfic Islander parents, 
community leaders, teachers and educationists. Their main task was to re- 
view existing educational policies concerning Pacific Islander students and 
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to recommend policies that would solve these problems. The group later 
agreed that the main problem facing students was the difficulty in handling 
and mastering the English language. The group then recommended that a 
Pacific Island Education Resource Centre (PIERC) should be set up to pro- 
duce teaching resources for the teaching of English as asecond language. To 
assist in the learning of English, the Centre should also produce bilingual 
reading materials in the main Pacific Island languages that are spoken and 
heard in New Zealand: Samoan, Cook Islands Maori, Tongan and Niuean 
(Beaumont 1986,1992; Department of Education Report 1975). 

The subsequent Pacific Islander conferences of 1986 and 1988 reiter- 
ated the 1974 recommendations, but Pacific Islander parents’, teachers’ and 
students’ attitudes had changed greatly towards the main issues affecting 
Pacific Islanders. This change coincided with the resurgence of Te Reo 
Maori in the Maori community, and it awakened the Pacific Islander com- 
munity to the danger of language loss. In the 1986 conference, many Pacific 
Islander parents, teachers and students felt that teaching Pacific Island lan- 
guages was important for self-esteem and identity, because these languages 
carried social, spiritual and cultural values. Although many thought that this 
was important, parents still felt that this was a responsibility of the church 
and parents rather than of schools. By the 1988 conference, however, most 
Pacific Islander parents and teachers felt that for maintenance and acquisi- 
tion of the mother tongue, Pacific Islander languages should be taught in 
schools. They realized at the time that the church and the parents could not 
by themselves adequately deal with the rate of language loss among young 
New Zealand Pacific Islanders. 

The impact of the early conferences motivated two secondary schools 
and a primary school in New Zealand to do something. By 1978 Hillary 
College had introduced Samoan language into its curriculum at the third 
and fourth forms. This was followed closely by Mana College, Wellington. 
Grey Lynn Primary in Auckland started a Samoan/English bilingual pro- 
gramme. The school rdlls of these schools were more than 50% Polynesians. 

Samoan language was first introduced into the curriculum of Hillary 
College in the late 1970s, but this was put on hold in the early 1980s when 
the Samoan teacher resigned and the school was unable to find a satisfac- 
tory replacement. The short supply of qualified teachers to teach Pacific 
Island languages has always been cited by schools with a large Pacific 
Islander roll as a handicap to the teaching of languages. Pacific Islander 
parents and teachers were also sceptical about the status of Pacific Island 
languages in the school curriculum. These were claimed by schools with a 
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substantial Pacific Island school roll as negative factors in setting up Pacific 
Island language programmes. Despite these shortcomings, however, the 
principals of Hillary College, Mana College and Grey Lynn Primary were 
adamant in starting and continuing their Samoan language pro- 
grammes. Hillary College continued its language programme in 1983 by 
recruiting a fluent speaker from the community. It consolidated its language 
programme in 1985 when a New Zealand trained secondary teacher, a na- 
tive speaker of Samoan, joined the staff. 

In the implementation of their language programmes, the three schools 
discovered problems of teaching resources, as well as apathy, lack of sup- 
port and other negative attitudes from some members of the parent 
community. There were neither in-service training courses for teachers of 
Samoan language nor a Samoan language syllabus. 

The Principal and the Samoan language teacher of Hillary College, at 
the early stage of the programme, organized a series of parents’ meeting to 
rally community support. Feelings in the meeting were mixed. While some 
parents were enthusiastic, others felt that the language programme would 
deprive their children of the time that could be used to study other subjects. 
One Samoan parent stated, “We did not come here so that our children can 
study Samoan. Rather, we came so that they can study English, Account- 
ing, Mathematics, etc.” 

Many parents and teachers also felt that Samoan language lacked status 
in the school system. They stated in these meetings that Samoan has no 
economic value and does not guarantee employment opportunities for 
students. The meetings then became a forum whereby the school would 
have to justify to parents that knowing Samoan is important for the self- 
esteem, confidence and identity of Samoan youngsters, as well as making 
them appreciative and aware of their cultural heritage. The school also 
pointed out the academic value of being competent and proficient in the 
mother tongue. Pacific Islander students would be equipped with basic lan- 
guage skills which are useful in learning other languages. Being bilingual 
is also an asset in some occupations or employment. 

The problems of teaching resources and a language syllabus were solved 
by the schools concentrating on basic Samoan and adopting a language 
scheme suited to the needs of the students. Hillary College and the other 
schools started off with basic Samoan, which concentrated on basic vo- 
cabulary, pronunciation and reading and writing of simple sentences. There 
was no in-service training for Samoan language teachers; rather, the teach- 
ing of Samoan was left to their ingenuity and experience. 
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There was room for progress in the teaching of Samoan, and in 1986 
three other secondary schools, a primary school, polytechnical institutes 
and several colleges ran community classes in Samoan language.” All are 
in the Auckland area. Several other colleges in Auckland and Wellington 
included Samoan language in their community programmes. Polytechnical 
institutes like Manukau and Carrington in Auckland also started basic lan- 
guage classes in Samoan. 

Problems faced by Samoan and other Pacific Islander language teachers 
led the Department of Education to organize a series of workshops. The 
main problems remaining were gaining the support of Samoan parents, a 
standardized language scheme, teaching resources and in-service training 
for Samoan language teachers. In the rest of this section of the paper, we 
will explain how the Department of Education and the Samoan language 
teachers attempted to solve these problems. 

The workshops gave all Pacific Islander language teachers, in this case 
Samoan language teachers, the opportunity to work together. It enabled the 
language teachers to work in the form of an ad hoc committee, whose reso- 
lution was to promote Samoan language. To gain the support of the Samoan 
public, the teachers supported attempts by the Department of Education to 
open the Pacific Island language conferences to the public. 

Prominent Pacific Islanders were invited to these conferences so that 
they could address Pacific Islander parents and students on the merits of the 
mother tongue. Several speakers commented on the merits of maintaining 
the mother tongue as a means of sustaining the self-esteem, identity and 
cultural awareness of young Samoans or other Pacific Islanders. The eco- 
nomic advantages of having two or more languages were also stressed, as 
already there were Samoan, Tongan and Cook Islands Maori newspapers as 
well as radio programmes in these languages. Young Samoans or other 
Pacific Islanders may use their language competency and proficiency in 
translation work or in careers where being bilingual is an advantage. 

The only possible way for Samoan or any other Pacific Island languages 
to be introduced into the school programme is for the principal to introduce 
the programme. The principal may take this as a moral obligation for the 
number of Pacific Islander students or may be pressured by Pacific Islander 
parents who may request that their languages be taught. Generally Pacific 
Islander parents, for example Samoans, do not play an active role in school 
boards or are not even represented. Samoan parents, similar to other Pacific 
Islander parents, think that teachers know best and tend to leave school matters 
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entirely to them. One aim of the Samoan language ad hoc committee mem- 
bers was to use the conferences, radio and Samoan newspapers to urge Samoan 
parents to be active in the decision making process of their schools if they 
wanted Samoan to be taught. 

Further promotion of the language came when Samoan/ Pacific Islander 
language teachers organized annual speech contests and the Secondary 
School Polynesian Festival of songs and dances, both of which reinforce 
the importance of maintaining traditions and language. The speech con- 
tests allow second generation New Zealand Samoans to practise and give 
speeches in the mother tongue. They also allow them to be aware and be 
proud of their identities as Samoans as well as to know the role of language 
in maintaining these identities. The Pacific Islander speech contests, Sec- 
ondary School Polynesian Festival, Samoan programmes on Access Radio, 
Radio 531 Pacific Islander, Te Reo Atumotu 1593 (all in Auckland) and 
Leo o le Laumua (in Wellington) further highlight the need for language 
maintenance and acquisition in the Samoan community of New Zealand. 


Social Status 


Ethnolinguistic groups which have gained a measure of ascendancy as 
far as institutional support factors are concerned are also likely to enjoy 
considerable social status relative to less dominant groups within the social 
structure. Status variables are those related to a speech community’s social 
prestige, its socio-historical status and the prestige of its language and cul- 
ture—not only within the immediate confines of its territory, but 
internationally as well. It has been proposed that the more status a linguis- 
tic community is ascribed to have on these items, the more vitality it can be 
said to possess as a collectivity. Though this is not as readily quantifiable 
as demographic and institutional support factors, a great deal of social psy- 
chological evidence shows that a high status group position can contribute 
to a more positive social identity for group members than low status mem- 
bership (Sachdev & Bourhis 1991, Tajfel & Turner 1979). Status includes 
the economic, social, socio-historical and language status of the minority 
language community. In groups with low economic status, there is often a 
shift towards the majority language, which is associated with academic 
achievement and economic progress. A group’s social status is often closely 
aligned to its economic status. Thus a group with low economic status will 
often have low self-esteem, which in turn may lead to language shift or loss. 
A group which has had to defend its ethnic identity and independence is 
likely to be more unified, and this too is likely to favour language 
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maintenance. A language with the status of a language of international com- 
munication will be easier to maintain (Apple & Muysken 1987). 

It is also worth noting that in communities where bi- or multilingualism is 
normal (see Sorenson 1972), a minority group may find it easier to maintain 
their language. On the other hand, where monolingualism is the norm, as in 
New Zealand, language maintenance may be more difficult. 

The lack of status of the Samoan language in the school curriculum of 
New Zealand makes parents and students reluctant to take up Samoan. 
Samoan language has no national syllabus and is not yet assessed in the 
School Certificate examination. Hillary College, the first college to intro- 
duce Samoan language in the fifth form, sought to upgrade the status of 
Samoan by introducing a locally assessed interim Fifth Form Certificate in 
Samoan language. The certificates were signed by the Consul General of 
Western Samoa in Auckland but still lack national recognition. 

The greatest promoters of Samoan language were the Samoan ethnic 
churches. Services, Bible studies, Sunday schools and youth programmes 
were conducted in Samoan. Parents and young people valued these serv- 
ices, as they kept the language alive, and taught the young people the language 
and culture of Samoa. The churches became meeting places for the Samoan 
communities and learning institutions for young New Zealand Samoans. Most 
cultural events like weddings, funerals and title bestowals are centred in these 
church communities, and they provide valuable learning opportunities for 
young Samoans. Mothers from these church groups were also instrumental 
in setting up early childhood centres now known as aoga amata, the most 
successful language programme in New Zealand. 

As far as resources and a language scheme are concerned, the Samoan 
language committee used their workshops to cater for these needs. The 
workshops were used as a venue to exchange ideas, create resources and 
demonstrate lessons in Samoan. In 1990 the success of the Samoan lan- 
guage programme in New Zealand was dependent upon the initiatives of 
the language teachers, and on the support of parents, students and the prin- 
cipals of schools teaching the language. 


THE CURRENT SITUATION 


By 1992 most Samoans in New Zealand were aware that the teaching of 
Samoan language in schools was dependent upon support from principals 
and parents. The Pacific Island language conferences, Samoan radio pro- 
grammes, Samoan newspapers, inter-school speech contests, celebration of 
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Samoan independence day and the Secondary School Polynesian Festival 
have all raised cultural awareness among all generations of Samoans. They 
also made Samoan parents aware of the need for young generations of Sa- 
moans in New Zealand to acquire and maintain the Samoan language. 

In terms of community support, parents’ participation and departmental 
support, the Ministry of Education reported in 1992 that the Early Child- 
hood Samoan Language Programme initiated in the 1980s was the most 
successful. Initiated by the Early Childhood Division of that Ministry, the 
programme gained tremendous support in the Samoan community. Most 
parents, especially mothers, were aware of the need for young children to 
acquire the mother tongue and many were prepared to help in teaching lan- 
guage in early childhood centres. There was only a handful of language 
nests in 1989, but by 1992 there were 101 registered language nests. The 
language nests have also become places where Samoan grandparents and 
elders meet, exchange news and recite simple legends to children. 

National recognition of Samoan language as a school subject is the lat- 
est development. Samoan is now taught at Victoria University of Wellington 
and the University of Auckland. The Ministry of Education has sponsored 
a draft of a Samoan language syllabus. Pilot schools will trial it soon. 

Many students of Samoan origin study Samoan language papers as part 
of their degrees. When asked about their reasons for taking Samoan lan- 
guage, some of the students replied, “I want to know and speak my language”; 
“So that I can converse with my relatives who can’t speak English”; “So 
that I can teach my children how to speak Samoan”; “...help me if I become 
a teacher, social worker or police officer” (Williams 1993). 

The development of Samoan language programmes in New Zealand has 
come a long way since 1980. Many Samoan parents are now aware of the 
need for their children to learn the mother tongue in school. However, while 
the number of language nests has doubled since 1989, the number of schools 
teaching Samoan language remains the same. Many of the problems faced 
by the first Samoan language programmes have been partly solved, but the 
introduction of Samoan language in schools is still dependent on school 
principals and parent communities. The national language syllabus is now 
in draft form with the Ministry of Education and will be trialled soon. The 
fact that Samoan language is being taught at the university level has given it 
status and national importance. However, while many parents support 
Samoan language in the schools, Samoan parents and students still choose 
such subjects as computer studies, accounting, commerce and science be- 
fore Samoan language. 
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Benton wrote: 


What little is known about patterns of language use among the 
various immigrant linguistic minorities in New Zealand, suggests that 
in many families English rapidly replaces the mother tongue, 
especially as far as children are concerned. Some groups have made 
more determined efforts than others to maintain a knowledge of their 
ethnic language in their new environment. Among Polynesian groups, 
for example, Samoans may be the most consistent in this regard, at 
least among the first generation of immigrants (1985:220-221). 


In the last 20 years there has been a concerted demand from the Samoan 
community for the systematic teaching of the Samoan language throughout 
the school system. Such a demand could be made quite legitimately under 
Article 5, Paragraph 1(c) of the UNESCO Convention against Discrimina- 
tion in Education, which states: 


It is essential to recognise the rights of members of national mi- 
norities to carry on their own educational activities, including the 
maintenance of schools, and, depending on the educational policy of 
each state, the use or the teaching of their own language .... 


New Zealand ratified this convention on 12 February 1963. 

Although they have very recently been heavily outnumbered by speak- 
ers of European and Asian languages, the native language needs of certain 
groups of immigrants from the Pacific Islands have received much more 
attention than any of the former by the public broadcasting system. For 
several years news broadcasts in Tongan, Niuean, Samoan, Cook Islands 
Maori and Tokelauan have been made each weekday on the National Net- 
work, with a weekly ‘magazine’ programme for each language as well. The 
introduction of ‘access radio’ into the public broadcasting system has made 
it possible for other minorities to arrange broadcasts in their own particular 
language, on a do-it-yourself basis, and at the local level. In the school 
system the ‘do-it-yourself arrangement has also been evident, with a number 
of schools (primary and secondary) organizing informal classes in Pacific 
Island languages. In no case, however, have these constituted a major part 
of the school programme with the same allocation of time and resources as 
subjects such as English, mathematics or social studies. Nevertheless, on 
several occasions during the last decade, leaders of some Pacific Island groups 
(particularly the Samoans) have expressed interest in having their language 
taught as a subject at the secondary level. Three secondary schools in South 
Auckland and one in West Auckland teach Samoan in their curriculum at the 
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form 3 to 6 levels. Furthermore, the National Samoan Council, shortly after 
it was formed in 1982, sent a deputation to the Department with a request for 
recognition of the Samoan language as a subject for the School Certificate 
examination. They were advised to approach the School Certificate Board, 
which would then take whatever steps necessary to investigate the 
matter properly. In 1990 the Samoan language received formal recognition 
from the New Zealand school system as part of general education, not only 
for those of Samoan descent, but for students from non-Samoan speaking 
backgrounds. Some schools have also taken steps to include aspects of the 
language and culture of some Pacific Island language communities in their 
curriculum. 

In commenting on the suppression of local vernaculars in the development 
of modern standardized languages (the kind which fit most readily into in- 
structional syllabuses), Ivan Illich asserted that: 


The new state takes from people the words on which they subsist, 
and transforms them into a standardized language which henceforth 
they are compelled to use .... The switch from the vernacular to an 
officially taught mother tongue is perhaps the most significant—and 
therefore, least researched—event in the coming of a commodity- 
intensive society (1981:44). 


It is ironic that speakers of ‘vernaculars’ in New Zealand will have to 
transform them, as far as is possible, into modern standardized languages 
before they can become part of the education system, thereby functioning 
partly as an antidote to the modern, standardized language—English—which 
underpins commodity-intensive aspects of New Zealand life. 

Past and present social policies would suggest that the primacy of Maori 
claims is guaranteed by the number of people involved and their political 
sophistication. After this would probably come Pacific Island groups, in 
part because they are concentrated in the two major urban areas, thus con- 
tributing a high proportion of the pupils to a significant number of schools, 
and because of historical associations with New Zealand (Benton 1985:225). 


CONCLUSION 


Research that supports the teaching of Samoan as a subject in the New 
Zealand Curriculum are in line with LOTEM (language other than English 
and Maori) learning (Waite 1992) and LOTE (language other than English) 
Framework, Victoria, Australia. The sociolinguistic data of research over- 
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seas and in New Zealand provides more than enough evidence for decision 
makers and parents as well as teachers that the use of one’s mother tongue in 
the classroom as a medium of instruction will enhance learners’ performance 
and progress academically at least as well as equivalent students being enrolled 
inaregular programme (Cummins 1981). Cummins asserts that 


... it is clear that the research results on the effects of bilingualism 
and L1 development run counter to the inituitive beliefs of many 
parents and teachers who feel that any time spent on L1 will detract 
from children’s English skills. Contrary to this assumption, it appears 
that the development of L1 skills both in home and school carries 
significant educational advantages for minority students (1981:26). 


Parents and other care givers should be advised on parenting skills relat- 
ing to language use in the home, especially the use of the first language. 
Parents are the first educators of their children and they must help with the 
maintenance of the home language. Congratulations to the Early Child- 
hood Education Movement for the great effort; their hard work and sincerity 
has not gone unnoticed. Aoga Amata (Samoan pre-school) has a tremen- 
dous impact on most Samoan parents; it presents us with the challenge to 
dig deep into our natural resource, the God-given gift of language. Inevitably, 
this God-given gift is now part and parcel of the free market economy. It 
has to be packaged and marketed as a consumable good, so that the con- 
sumers (mainly Samoans) would like to buy the commodity. As we approach 
the 21st century, the present state of affairs seems to give a brighter outlook 
for LOTEM learning. The Samoan Syllabus gives a headstart for other com- 
munity languages and their inclusion in the New Zealand National Curriculum. 


E lele le toloa a e maau i le vaivai. “A wild duck may fly away but will 
always return to the swamp—its habitat.” 


NOTES 


| Hillary College was the first secondary school in New Zealand to introduce Samoan 
Language into its curriculum; it was followed closely by Mana College in Porirua, 
Wellington and Grey Lynn Primary, Auckland. | 

2 Auckland Girls’ Grammar, Kelston Girls’ High, Nga Tapuwae College and Clydemore 
Primary School. 

3 Western Samoa was administered by New Zealand until 1962. 
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SIXTEEN 


The Banned National Language: 
Bislama and Formal Education in 
Vanuatu 


John Lynch 


Despite both the political neutrality and the high constitutional status of 
Bislama (the Vanuatu dialect of Melanesian Pidgin), it is neither an official 
medium of instruction nor a subject in Vanuatu schools at any level. In 
fact, in some schools students may actually be punished for speaking their 
national language in the school grounds. Similar statements can be made 
| about the other two dialects of Melanesian Pidgin as well—Pijin in Solo- 
mon Islands and Tok Pisin in Papua New Guinea. This article examines 
the reasons which underlie this contradiction. ! 


| LANGUAGE AT THE NATIONAL 
| LEVEL IN VANUATU 
In this section, I will outline the linguistic situation and the education 


policies relating to language use in Vanuatu, and make brief comparisons 
with the other two Melanesian countries. 


The Politico-Linguistic Situation 


More than 100 vernacular languages are spoken in Vanuatu (Tryon 1976), 
which has a population of about 150,000 people. No vernacular has more 
than 10,000 speakers, and about 70 of these 105 languages are spoken by 
fewer than 1,000 people each. The average number of speakers of Vanuatu 
vernaculars is thus about 1,500, and the majority of languages fall below 
this average. Obviously, none is of any political importance at the national 
level. Nor, in most cases anyway, is education in a vernacular an economi- 
cally or practically viable proposition (beyond perhaps the most basic levels). 

The Republic of Vanuatu achieved independence in 1980. Prior to in- 
dependence, Vanuatu (the New Hebrides) was jointly administered by Britain 
and France as a Condominium. The country was not divided into British 
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and French ‘zones’; rather, both British and French were present on each of 
the larger islands and many of the smaller ones. This joint presence ex- 
tended to government schools, some of which were run by the British 
administration (teaching in English), while others were run by the French 
(teaching in French). Before independence, therefore, parents in most parts 
of the country had a choice as to whether to send their children to an Eng- 
lish-medium school or to a French-medium one. Indeed, many parents could 
be said to have taken out ‘insurance’ for an uncertain future, by sending 
some of their children to English schools and others to French schools. 

Independence was arather bitter affair, at least by Pacific standards. Put 
very simply, the British were (somewhat reluctantly) in favour of granting 
independence, the French were against it: anglophone Ni-Vanuatu gener- 
ally supported the independence movement, but many francophone 
Ni- Vanuatu did not, at least in the initial stages.2, Some parts of the country 
saw armed rebellions shortly before independence, and tensions between 
English-educated and French-educated Ni- Vanuatu ran high for some years, 
and are still manifest in national politics. 

The Vanua‘aku Party, predominantly anglophone and Protestant, held 
power for the first 11 years after independence. English became to a con- 
siderable extent the language of government, thus the language of power, 
with French taking a secondary role. But after the 1991 election, which 
was preceded by two major splits in the Vanua‘aku Party, the mainly 
francophone Union of Moderate Parties became the dominant partner in a 
coalition government, and the status of French has increased somewhat. 

Given the large number of local languages, the major language of inter- 
ethnic communication is Bislama. Given the political tensions existing 
between English and French, Bislama is also the major linguistic force for 
unity in the country. Article 3(1) of the Constitution of the Republic of 
Vanuatu states: “The national language of the Republic is Bislama. The 
official languages are Bislama, English and French. The principal languages 
of education are English and French.” Bislama thus has higher constitu- 
tional status than any other language in Vanuatu, including English and 
French (and higher constitutional status than any other non-metropolitan 
language in the whole of the Pacific). 

The 1989 census gives the following information about the use of vari- 
ous categories of language in Vanuatu (Crowley 1994): 


° 94% of the population over the age of six speak a vernacular 
language. (Obviously, some speak more than one, but that informa- 
tion was not asked for in the census.) 
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¢ As regards the national and official languages, 92% of the popula- 
tion over six say they speak Bislama, 57% say they speak English, 
and 34% say they speak French.’ 


Only about 50% of the population is literate in any language. The press 
and radio use predominantly Bislama, but with significant amounts of Eng- 
lish and French as well. 


The Vanuatu Education System 


Students attend primary school for six years, entering at about age six or 
seven. A proportion of these go on to high school, many for four years, a 
smaller number for six years. The official languages of instruction at all 
levels of the education system are English and French: some schools are 
English-medium, others French-medium (despite the vast majority of chil- 
dren not knowing English or French when they first enrol in primary 
school). In 1980, about 52% of primary schoolchildren attended (free) 
French-medium schools, 48% attending (fee-paying) English-medium 
schools. By the end of the 1980s, however, when school fees had been 
abolished, there was a considerable shift towards English, with only 37% of 
primary schoolchildren attending French-medium schools and 63% receiv- 
ing their primary education through English (Crowley 1989). 

No other languages are used as official media of instruction in Vanuatu 
schools, thus in the school system today English and French are effectively 
both second languages, as media of instruction, and foreign languages, as 
subjects. In practice, however, many Ni- Vanuatu teachers, especially in ru- 
ral areas, use some Bislama or vernacular, particularly with younger students 
and in smaller classes (Tryon & Charpentier 1989:15). This is to some ex- 
tent formally sanctioned: 


Bislama will be used to enable pupils to gain a clearer under- 
standing in practical activities where it is necessary to have assistance 
from local craftsmen and specialists. Vernacular languages will be 
better suited to areas concerned with custom (story, legends, history 
of the country, etc.) and with traditional and artistic activities (Vanuatu 
Ministry of Education 1982:4). 


Note particularly here that the use of Bislama was sanctioned in “practical, 
traditional and artistic activities” but not in the more academic subjects. 
More recently, government policy seems if anything to have hardened 
against the use of Bislama or vernaculars. In a directive to his Director- 
General, the Minister of Education says that it has come to his attention that 
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some teachers are using languages other than English or French in the class- 
room; that firm and precise instructions must be given to them to use only 
these languages; and that any lapse will be treated as professional miscon- 
duct (Batick 1995). 

Students in French-medium schools learn French as a subject and, at 
high school level, some English as well. Similarly, students in English- 
medium schools learn English as a subject and, at high school, some French 
as well. With the insignificant exception of other foreign languages (like 
Spanish and Japanese) taught in one or two urban high schools or to chil- 
dren of expatriates in international schools, no other languages are taught as 
subjects in primary or high schools. Specifically, Bislama is not taught as 
a subject in any Vanuatu school; nor is any vernacular. 

Vanuatu is thus probably the only country in the world in which the 
constitutionally recognized national language is neither an official medium 
of instruction nor a subject in the primary or high school systems. A number 
of quite successful pre-school and adult Bislama literacy programmes are 
run by non-government organizations (see Siegel, this volume), but outside 
these, Ni- Vanuatu are not taught to read and write their national language. Of 
course, many do know how to read Bislama, and some people can write it, 
albeit in a fairly unstandardized manner. These people are self-taught: they 
have received no formal instruction in Bislama literacy. 


Solomon Islands and Papua New Guinea 


The situations in Papua New Guinea and Solomon Islands (independent 
since 1975 and 1978 respectively) are similar, though not identical. Both 
are highly multilingual countries, and Melanesian Pidgin is the major lan- 
guage of inter-ethnic communication.‘ In all three Melanesian countries, 
but particularly in Papua New Guinea, many thousands of citizens speak 
Melanesian Pidgin as their first, and often only, language. Neither Papua 
New Guinea nor Solomon Islands, where English is the only metropolitan 
language, has accorded the same high status to Tok Pisin or Pijin as Vanuatu 
has to Bislama and, unsurprisingly, neither Tok Pisin nor Pijin has any offi- 
cial place in the formal education system. 


PROPOSALS FOR USING BISLAMA IN EDUCATION 


Recommendations have been made from time to time for changes to the 
education system in Vanuatu (and Papua New Guinea as well, though not 
so much in Solomon Islands). These recommendations suggest that (some) 
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vernaculars should be used as media of instruction in early primary educa- 
tion, that Bislama be used as the medium of instruction in later primary and 
early secondary levels, and that Bislama be introduced as a subject in high 
school (Crowley 1987:132ff, Thomas 1990:253-256). Thomas, for exam- 
ple, makes the following proposal (1990:254): 


Class Medium Subject(s) 

Primary 

1-2 Bislama® (vernacular) 

3-4 Bislama English/French 

5-6 Bislama + English/French English + French 
Secondary 

7-9 Bislama + English/French English + French 

10+ English/French Bislama + English + French 


“In schools with homogeneous speech communities, where teachers were in a position 
to use the local vernacular’, this could be the medium of instruction. 


The reasons behind these recommendations are obvious (although I will 
not enter into the theoretical debate here): a child learns better, and faster, in 
a language with which he or she is familiar than in an unfamiliar language. In 
Vanuatu, there is the added advantage that schoolchildren would not be im- 
mediately polarized into francophone and anglophone groups. 

None of these recommendations has been acted on, however, and it seems 
as if the current system is here to stay for quite some time. Crowley (1987), | 
for example, reports on a national conference on language policy held in 
Vanuatu in 1981, which made similar recommendations. The issue went as 
far as the national parliament: 


In the [Parliament] meeting of 30 April 1982, for example, there 
was a debate on the role of non-metropolitan languages. Practically 
all discussion was in favour of a much greater use of vernaculars in 
schools or the introduction of Bislama into the curriculum as a lan- 
guage of instruction. Only a few speakers argued in favour of 
maintaining the status quo .... Jt should be noted, however, that no 
vote was taken to determine future policy in this regard (Crowley 
1987:133; my emphasis). 
We seem to have had a situation, then, of lots of talk but no action; and, at 
the present time, somewhat less talk (and no action). 
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OFFICIAL ATTITUDES TOWARDS 
BISLAMA IN EDUCATION 


What are the reasons for this quite unusual situation? They could prob- 
ably be boiled down to two: (1) negative attitudes towards Bislama as a 
language, and (2) more specifically, views that Bislama is unsuitable for 
use in formal education because it is an unstandardized and undeveloped 
language. I will deal with each of these in turn. 


The view that ‘Bislama is not a real language’ 


It is unfortunate, but nevertheless true, that pidgin and creole languages 
in general are looked down upon as being somehow not ‘real’ or ‘proper’ 
languages. (Even the names by which these languages are often referred 
to—Pidgin English, New Guinea Pidgin, Solomons Pijin, for example— 
‘brand’ these languages as being somehow different and, by implication, 
inferior.) The following extract from Alfred Rolland Carlot’s poem Mi 
Bislama (“I am Bislama”, quoted in Crowley 1990a:15-16) graphically il- 
lustrates these negative attitudes:° 


Oli stap talem se mi no gat hom 

Oli stap tok nogud long mi 

Oli stap talem se mi rabis nomo 

Oli stap talem se mi brokbrok tumas 
Mi win yet 


Inglisman hem i no laekem mi 
Franisman hem i no laekem mi 
Hafkas hem i no laekem mi 
Manples hem ino laekem mi 
Mi win yet.... 


Two basic factors appear to underlie the negative attitudes towards 
Bislama and its sister dialects: 


1. The language is spoken mainly by, or to, ‘uneducated natives’; while 
it might be suitable for use on plantations or for just joking around, it 
is not suitable for anything ‘serious’. 


2. The vocabulary is limited and derives in large part from English, 
while the grammar is very simple, with few inflections and few 
exceptions—‘it’s just broken English’. 

These attitudes were common in the late 19th century, and both of the 
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above factors seem to be present in the following extracts from a French 
and an English observer (quoted in Crowley 1990a:29, 31): 


The natives taken on as labourers come from the New Hebrides 
archipelago ..., where English is spoken. But this English, like the 
pigeon English of India, is quite whimsical. Here it is called 
bichlamar, that is the language used in the béche-de-mer trade (my 
translation). 


[T]he natives throughout the whole of the Pacific, where any 
degree of civilization has commenced, manifest a great desire to learn 
and speak English, but it is almost universally a ‘broken English’, 
generally called ‘Bece de Mer English’ [sic] or ‘Sandalwood English’ 
from the fact that it is spoken by white men and natives in trading for 
those articles. 


Views like these persisted into the 20th century. Keesing (1990:156) 
quotes Major Eustace Sanders, a British colonial official who served on 
Malaita in Solomon Islands: 


The only lingua franca [is] pigeon English which consists of the 
English word in the Melanesian context. It is a queer sounding gar- 
bled business and not in any way satisfactory. 


Not only were these views held by individuals, but they also became, or 
at least informed, official policy. The annual report of the British Solomon 
Islands Protectorate for 1957-58 says: 


Although still useful as a lingua franca, Pidgin is a bar to progress 
in the modern world and its day is passing. English is now compul- 
sory in all registered schools and, in a simple form, is replacing Pidgin 
in the main centres (quoted in Keesing 1990:157). 


I hasten to point out that these negative attitudes towards Melanesian 
Pidgin are not restricted to (English-speaking) expatriates. The two quotes 
below relate to Papua New Guinea and Solomon Islands respectively: 


[E]Jarlier negative European attitudes have become perpetuated 
among many educated Papua New Guineans who have gone through 
the indoctrination of an English-based education. They adopted the 
prejudices of earlier administrators and of their teachers, and they 
show a tendency to over-estimate the importance and potential of 
English for Papua New Guinea (Wurm 1985:71). 


It is perhaps surprising ... that so many Solomon Islanders have 
accepted uncritically an ideology depicting Pijin as a bastardized form 
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of English .... Many well educated Solomon Islanders echo the colo- 
nial view that Pijin has ‘no grammar’, even though in speaking and 
understanding Pijin, those who express this view use (unconsciously) 
a grammar so complex and intricate and powerful that (like the gram- 
mars of all languages) it defies formal description (Keesing 1990:162). 


In Papua New Guinea too, the situation is further complicated by the 
fact that many Papuans are, or were, quite antagonistic to Tok Pisin. Piau 
(1985:489) quotes statements made in 1976 by the prominent Papuan poli- 
tician Josephine Abaijah, saying that Papuans “do not want to be forced 
into using that ridiculous language”, and referring to Tok Pisin as a “comic 
opera language”. 

Racist or ethnocentric attitudes towards Pacific Islanders, thus toward 
their languages, were common in the last century (and are not uncommon in 
this one). In addition, the fact that Bislama was a pidgin language contrib- 
uted to these negative attitudes. In its earlier stages, Bislama did have a 
fairly limited vocabulary and a fairly simple grammar. However, the lan- 
guage has been undergoing creolization for some decades now, as a result 
of which many people speak it as their first language, and the vocabulary 
and grammar have expanded and become considerably more complex. 

The fact that much of Bislama vocabulary derives from English is also 
taken as being an indication of its ‘broken’ status. English speakers do not, 
however, hold the same view of their own language, despite the fact that a 
large proportion of English vocabulary comes from French, Latin or Greek! 


The view that ‘Bislama is unsuitable for education’ 


So the view developed that English and French are ‘proper’, ‘civilized’ 
languages, perfectly suited for use in schools, but Bislama is not. In sup- 
porting this view, it is often argued that Bislama should not be used in the 
Vanuatu education system because it has not been standardized, nor has its 
vocabulary been developed to cope with the demands of formal 
education. Statements like these are made by politicians (who use Bislama 
almost exclusively in parliamentary debates), by government officials (who 
use Bislama for a large proportion of their working day) and by church 
leaders (who generally run their church services in Bislama). 

However, lack of a standardized form and technical terminology is not 
the major problem. Three reputable dictionaries of Bislama have been pub- 
lished (Camden 1977; Crowley 1990b, 1996), and a spelling list has been 
produced (Tim blong Baebol Translesen long Kokonas 1984). Differences 
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are few between the orthographic decisions made by Camden/Kokonas Bi- 
ble on the one hand and Crowley on the other, and they are pretty minor. As 
far as vocabulary is concerned, native and fluent speakers of Bislama are 
able to talk about any topic they want, and they create or import vocabulary 
as and when it is needed (see e.g., Crowley, this volume). 

As I said, the difficulty is not that the language is unstandardized or 
undeveloped. The difficulty lies in the lack of official recognition or en- 
dorsement of any standard orthography, and in the lack of official 
encouragement of vocabulary development in fields related to those cov- 
ered in the (primary) education curriculum. 

The government-run national newspaper weekly, Vanuatu Weekly/ 
Hebdomadaire (published in Bislama, English and French), is a classic case 
in point. Whereas one might expect it to take the lead in promoting a stand- 
ard form of Bislama (as the Tok Pisin newspaper Wantok has done in Papua 
New Guinea), the opposite is the case: Vanuatu Weekly is replete with Eng- 
lish (rather than Bislama) spellings, with major inconsistencies in the spelling 
of the same word, and with large numbers of English words which are not 
part of the vocabulary of Bislama (thus not known to readers who have had 
little, if any, formal schooling in English). 

An examination of a single page of one issue will illustrate this 
point. Among the non-standard forms on page 3 of the issue of 18 February 
1995, are the following: 


NON-STANDARD FORMS USED STANDARD FORM 
Two or more spellings of the same word 

bot, boat bot ‘boat’ 
crew, krew kru ‘crew’ 
culture, kalja kalja ‘culture’ 
fiuja, fiutja fiuja ‘future’ 
French, Franis Franis ‘French’ 
gru, gro, kru gro ‘grow’ 
hand, han han ‘hand’ 

last, las las ‘last’ 

law, loa loa ‘law’ 

rural, rurol rurol ‘rural’ 
vilij, village vilij ‘village’ 
wora, wota wota ‘water’ 
yia, years yia “year(s)’ 
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English-based spellings 


address adres ‘address’ 
April Epril ‘April’ 

bush bus ‘bush’ 

feedim fidim ‘feed’ 

hill hil ‘mountain’ 

home hom ‘home’ 

June Jun ‘June’ 

live liv ‘live’ 

magistret majistret ‘magistrate’ 
pass pas ‘pass’ 


press rilis 
rate 


pres rilis ‘press release’ 
ret ‘rate’ 


sherem serem ‘share’ 

ship sip ‘ship’ 

turtle totel ‘turtle’ 
University Yunivesiti ‘University’ 
waiter weita ‘waiter’ 


English words/phrases which are not standard Bislama 


barrier exciting own 
beautiful feel fascinated parents 
conversation healing salary 
diversity interesting simple 
enable lovely tag-plate 
English minimum wage weary 
literature most 


The article below (from the same page of Vanuatu Weekly) about an 
English student attending a French-language high school in Vanuatu will 
illustrate this. The article is quoted verbatim; non-standard words or spell- 


ings are underlined: 


Benjamin Kaplinsky, 19 years old, wan yangfala blong England 
mo i bin bon long Kenya (Africa), hemi stap naoia long Montmartre 
Secondary School blong lanem French lanuis. 


Benjamin we ol parents blong hem oli blong Barcombe village 
long England, i stap long last yia blong hem bifo hemi enter long 
University. Interest blong hem i blong visitim wan Saot Pasifik 
kaontri blong save lanem mo praktisim Franis olsem wan sekondari 
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lanuis blong hem, be long University, Benjamin i wantem stadi Eng- 
lish literature. 


Long Montmartre, bambae hemi stap tijim English lanuis long ol 
students mo semtaem bae hemi stap lanem blong gat conversation 
wetem olgeta long Franis lanuis. 


Former Australian High Commissioner nao i bin proposem long 
hem blong kam long Vanuatu from diversity blong ol lanuis, ol naes 


pipol mo wan lovely kaontri. 


Benjamin hemi feel fascinated long diversity blong ol culture blong 
Vanuatu mo hemi stap ting blong visitim samfala aelan blong kaontri 
bifo i go bak long home kaontri blong hem long manis June. Wok 
blong hem olsem waiter long wan hotel nao i enable hem blong mekem 
trip ia i kam long Vanuatu. 


I have given these non-standard forms in considerable detail here to il- 
lustrate the nature and magnitude of the problem. The organ of government 
which has the greatest opportunity to promote a standardized written Bislama, 
and which perhaps should be charged with this task, is unable even to spell 
words in a consistent fashion. Perhaps more to the point, there does not 
seem to be an editorial policy which requires consistency of spelling. This 
suggests in turn that there is an attitude that ‘anything will do’ when it comes 
to writing Bislama—an attitude born, probably, of the view that Bislama is 
not a ‘real’ language. 

If official circles have this couldn’t-care-less attitude to the form of 
Bislama, it is not difficult to see how proposals to implement education in 
Bislama, or the teaching of Bislama as a subject, are met with inertia. 


THE FUTURE 


It is true that instituting a Bislama curriculum would not be a simple 
task. It is also true that certain problems relating to standardization and to 
vocabulary development would have to be tackled if Bislama were to have 
a place in the formal education system of Vanuatu. These tasks, however, 
could be accomplished fairly quickly, if there was the will to do so. 

The biggest problem, in Vanuatu and in the other countries of Mela- 
nesia, is not the language itself. The biggest problem is people and their 
attitudes towards the language. If this problem can be solved, solutions to 
the more ‘technical’ problems will follow. 
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NOTES 


! Tam grateful to Myriam Dornoy-Vurobaravu, Andonia Piau-Lynch, France Mugler, 
Jeff Siegel and Terry Crowley for their comments on an earlier version of this paper, 
and to George Andrews for supplying information on current official attitudes to 
language use in education. 

2 Citizens of Vanuatu are known as Ni-Vanuatu (meaning ‘of-Vanuatu’). The terms 
anglophone (English-speaking) and francophone (French-speaking) are widely used 
in Vanuatu. 

3 [have been careful to say that people “say they speak X” rather than that “they speak 
X”. Collectors of census data do not carry out language fluency tests, and many 
people who have just a smattering of a prestige language are nevertheless likely to 
say that they speak it. These figures—especially in the case of English and French— 
may thus be inflated. 

4 Hiri Motu, a pidgin/creole based on the Motu language of Port Moresby, was an 
important lingua franca in Papua, the southern part of Papua New Guinea. Regional 
antagonism between Papuans and New Guineans around the time of independence 
manifested itself in negative attitudes towards Tok Pisin by some Papuans. This 
antagonism has pretty much disappeared, and Tok Pisin is increasingly taking over 
from Hiri Motu in Papua. 


5 "They say I’ve got no home “The English don’t like me 
They abuse me The French don’t like me 
They say I’m worthless People of mixed race don’t like me 
They say I’m all broken up Ni-Vanuatu don’t like me 
But I’m still the winner But I’m still the winner ....” 
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SEVENTEEN 


Yumi Toktok Bislama Mo Yumi 
Tokbaot Bislama: 
Teaching Bislama in Bislama 


Terry Crowley! 


One of the problems that we face in teaching Pacific languages in Pacific 
schools is having the subjects taken seriously. I have often heard teachers 
in Tonga, for example, report that their students at secondary school taking 
Tongan as a subject find the subject boring and that they are not motivated 
to try to do well. Proposals to introduce education through the medium of 
Melanesian vernaculars in countries such as Vanuatu have often met with 
the parental response that as their children already know their vernacular, 
there is simply no need for these languages to be taught in school. 

Perhaps one way of demonstrating that Pacific education systems could 
make productive use of the vernaculars of this part of the world would be to 
demonstrate to people that these languages are not only viable subjects for 
study, but that they are also subjects that are worthy of study. This means 
that any teaching programmes which include Pacific languages as part of 
the curriculum must be all of the following: intellectually demanding but 
manageable, relevant to students’ needs, and interesting. 

It should not be too difficult ‘to produce a curriculum in a Pacific lan- 
guage that is intellectually demanding. After all, professional linguists have 
been scratching their heads over many aspects of the grammatical systems 
of many Pacific languages for a very long time. The problem here is going 
to be to take something that is intellectually extremely demanding, and 
making it just demanding enough for students at a variety of levels at pri- 
mary and secondary schools in the Pacific. 

I am not one of those people who believe that we must mystify educa- 
tion with arcane vocabulary in order to show how valuable the things are 
that we learn. At the same time, I am realistic enough to recognize that as 
soon as we linguists start throwing around words like ‘morphophonemics’ 
and ‘coordinate phrases’, lay speakers of English tend to be impressed with 
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the extent of our analysis of something that they had until then thought was 
relatively straightforward. 

However, I would like to argue that if we can train young speakers of 
Pacific languages to discuss their own languages intelligently in their own 
languages, this may serve to raise the status of the languages for future 
generations. In order for people to talk about their languages intelligently, 
people must have the relevant sets of concepts and terminology. 

In this paper, I talk about some of the problems that we face in talking 
intelligently about Bislama in Bislama. From there, I lead the discussion in 
the direction of other Pacific languages, and allow readers to draw their 
own conclusions about other situations in the Pacific that they may be more 
familiar with than I am. 


BISLAMA 


In linguistic terms, Bislama is a structurally expanded English-lexifier 
pidgin, although only a very small proportion of the total number of speak- 
ers use the language as their only language. It is the constitutionally declared 
national language of Vanuatu, as well as being an official language, which 
is widely used as the language of parliamentary debate, as well as in the 
media. 

Although Bislama is declared to be the national language of the country, 
English and French are given special constitutional status as co-equal “prin- 
cipal languages of education”, with parents in most parts of the country 
having a choice of English- or French-medium schools to which to send 
their children. 

Many schools have explicit rules against the use of vernaculars among 
students. At secondary schools, it is Bislama which most often receives 
special attention as a language to be prohibited (Lynch, this volume). Students 
who break these language rules are generally given some kind of 
punishment. For a first offence, this typically involves detention, but re- 
peated offences are handled by giving the student physically unpleasant 
jobs to do, such as pulling out the thorny gras nil ‘sensitive grass’, cutting 
grass with a bush knife, or digging drains. 

Attitudes to Bislama among school teachers in Vanuatu cover a wide 
spectrum. Primary teachers tend to be fairly pragmatic about the use of 
languages, despite official encouragement of the exclusive use of English 
or French. Junior secondary teachers, being predominantly Ni- Vanuatu, for 
the most part share the attitude that Bislama is valuable as a symbol of 
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Vanuatu’s national identity, though there is probably not a great deal of 
enthusiasm for the use of the language in formal instruction. Senior sec- 
ondary teachers are predominantly expatriate, and some of these harbour 
quite negative, and often ill-informed, attitudes towards Bislama, which they 
may then, wittingly or unwittingly, pass on to their students as ‘fact’. I 
have been asked by such people, for example, if 1, as a linguist, considered 
Bislama to be a ‘real’ language. 

When people think of the formal teaching of Bislama as a subject, what 
generally comes to mind is the teaching of the basic language of conversa- 
tion to recently arrived expatriates. Such courses are regularly made available 
through the USP Centre, which teaches courses in both Vila and Santo, 
using the published lessons of Tryon (1987). This volume provides a good 
range of vocabulary, as well as instruction in most of the basic grammatical 
constructions that expatriates are likely to encounter in basic communica- 
tion with Ni-Vanuatu. Beyond this introduction, people have to rely on 
their own ability to incorporate new vocabulary and new constructions. My 
own dictionary (Crowley 1990) gives learners access to a much broader 
range of vocabulary, and a number of grammatical constructions that are 
not covered in Tryon’s materials are also exemplified in the dictionary. 

However, in this paper, I do not propose to deal with the teaching of 
Bislama from scratch to non-speakers of the language, but with the teaching 
of Bislama as a subject to Ni- Vanuatu who already speak the language. 
Given the nearly forbidden status of Bislama in much of the formal educa- 
tion system, there has been little call for the teaching of Bislama as a subject 
in its own right. What I propose in this paper is: 

1. to present a rationale for teaching Bislama as a subject to people who 
already speak the language, 

2. to discuss what sorts of things can be legitimately taught in such a 
course, and 


3. to discuss some of the terminological problems that arise when teach- 
ing Bislama as a subject through the medium of Bislama itself. 


INTRODAKSEN LONG STADI BLONG BISLAMA 


The Pacific Languages Unit of the University of the South Pacific (USP) 
was established in Vanuatu in 1983, and one of the objectives of this unit 
was to raise the status of Pacific languages in the eyes of the people who 
speak these languages. I was the founding director of the unit, and felt, in 
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the case of Vanuatu, that the status of Bislama warranted special attention 
for consciousness-raising. 

One way of doing this, | thought, was to offer a university credit course 
on, and in, Bislama. Doing this would serve to make people aware that the 
language has a linguistic identity of its own. Moreover, offering a subject 
that was both taught and examined exclusively through the medium of 
Bislama would make people aware that serious academic study at tertiary 
level could be carried out through a language which, until not much more 
than 20 years ago, was largely a language of poorly educated plantation 
workers. 

Accordingly, in 1985 I, with the support of Bill Camden, taught an in- 
tensive summer school course on, and in, Bislama. This course attracted an 
enrolment of 20 students, many of whom were full-time students from the 
Suva campus picking up additional credits towards their degrees. 

If any of these students thought that this course was going to be a soft 
option, I think that their illusions were fairly quickly shattered. People rapidly 
got into the spirit of the course, which involved students debating the status 
of Bislama within the education system of Vanuatu, and in the community 
at large. I was quite excited about teaching that course, and was particularly 
gratified to have one student comment after one class discussion that he felt 
that what we were doing was “historic”. 

By 1987 I had developed this as a complete externally taught course, 
which was made available to students as part of the Certificate in Pacific 
Language Studies that was offered by USP. The printed course materials 
consisted of the following: 


1. atwo-volume study guide (Kos Buk J and Kos Buk 2), amounting to 
over 550 pages in total; 

2. a set of supplementary readings (Buk blong Ridim), of about 140 
pages; and 

3. areference grammar of the language, written in Bislama itself. This 
was entitled Grama blong Bislama, and it ran to about 240 pages. 

The course covered four main areas, each of which dealt with a number 
of particular topics. The general breakdown of the course was as follows: 
1. The nature and history of Bislama as a language: pidgin and creole 

languages, pidgin and creole genesis, pre-plantation and plantation 

language contact involving Ni-Vanuatu, and other Pacific pidgins 
and creoles. 
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2. The current status and use of Bislama: constitutional and social po- 
sition of Bislama, geographical and social varieties of Bislama, the 
question of standardization. 


3. The phonology and lexicon of Bislama: the nature of phonemic con- 
trasts, phonological variation in the forms of words, principles and 
problems in Bislama spelling, adaptation of foreign words into 
Bislama phonology, ways of expanding the lexicon of Bislama. 


4. Bislama grammar: word classes, morphology, noun phrase and verb 
phrase structure, prepositional phrases, complex sentences. 


The various topics in the first of the four parts of this course were chosen 
because | felt that it was essential to give students an appreciation of both 
the special nature of Bislama as a pidgin/creole language, and at the same | 
time to make students aware that the language has the same kind of poten- 1 
tial of any other language. | 

The second section was included in order to make students critically | 
examine some of the attitudes they had acquired about Bislama through 
their primary and secondary education. The third section was designed to 
make people realize that the incorporation of new words into the lexicon is 
natural, but that people who do not speak English (or French) do not neces- 
sarily understand words borrowed from English (or French) on an ad hoc 
basis. This section of the course also aimed to make people aware that the 
kind of olbao?’ spelling in Bislama that is so frequently found in the public | 
domain is neither desirable nor helpful. 

The final section of the course was included not because I thought that 
students have a burning urge to learn about the internal structure of the | 
Bislama noun phrase, but because this kind of thing is something that stu- | 
dents sometimes find difficult. Including difficult material in the course 
was not something I chose to do to satisfy my own perverse needs, but to 
make students realize that the language itself has a complex (and clearly 
non-English) structure, and that technically difficult material could be dis- 
cussed through the medium of this one-time plantation language. 


METALANGUAGE 


The term ‘metalanguage’ refers to the language that we use in order to 
talk about language itself. If someone says, “The dog licked the butter’’, the 
word ‘dog’ is being used referentially, i.e., it refers to a particular kind of | 
| animal. However, if someone says, “Dog is a three-letter word”, the word | 
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‘dog’ is being used metalinguistically, i.e., it does not refer to the animal, 
but the word that we use to refer to that animal. 

Languages have immensely complex structures, and in order to talk about 
these structures, it is often necessary to make use of a specialized set of 
technical vocabulary. Part of the metalanguage that we use for talking about 
English includes words such as ‘noun’, ‘intransitive verb’, ‘passive verb’, 
‘coordinating conjunction’ and ‘subordinate clause’. Thus, if we say the 
following, the word ‘dog’ is also being used metalinguistically: Dog is a 
noun. 

English has developed its metalanguage gradually, and from a variety of 
sources. Much of our metalinguistic terminology in English is centuries 
old, and has been acquired from earlier traditions of talking about the gram- 
mar of Latin. Metalinguistic terminology has been part of school curricula 
in English-speaking countries for centuries.? Secondary schools in Britain 
are still often referred to as ‘grammar schools’. 

The situation with regard to Bislama represents a major contrast with the 
tradition in schools in English-speaking countries. Because Bislama has 
not been taught as a subject, or even tolerated as a language of verbal inter- 
action in classrooms, Bislama has not developed a viable set of metalinguistic 
terminology. 

The language is not completely devoid of ways to talk about 
itself. Speakers of Bislama themselves refer to geographically distinct 
varieties of a language as toktok we oli tanem ‘turned around speech’. Such 
varieties may be characterized as toktok we oli pulum ‘pulled speech’ (i.e., a 
drawl), or toktok we oli katem ‘cut speech’ (i.e., speech that is felt to be 
abbreviated). Distinct intonation patterns are referred to as the tiun blong 
toktok ‘tune of the speech’. Idioms and slang are often referred to as 
ekspresen. 

Basically though, this is as far as the existing metalinguistic terminology 
in Bislama goes. Clearly, this is not enough for the demands that I was 
making on the language in the course materials that I developed on, and in, 
the language. Given the kinds of linguistic concepts that I wanted to ex- 
press, I was forced to develop a fairly extensive set of linguistic terminology 
myself, more or less from scratch. 

I do not wish to discuss how I devised the full range of linguistic terms for 
which I needed equivalents, nor to present a complete list of linguistic terms 
in English with the Bislama equivalents that I ended up adopting. Thus, I 
will not be talking about how I came to find Bislama equivalents to particular 
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technical terms such as ‘creolization’, ‘expanded pidgin’, ‘bilabial’, ‘frica- 
tive’, ‘borrowing’, and so on. 

What I will concentrate on in this paper are the general problems that one 
faces in developing a set of grammatical terminology for talking about Bislama 
in Bislama, and how one might go about overcoming those problems. This 
will then lead to a discussion of how what I did in the case of Bislama might 
be relevant to people developing similar sorts of courses on, and in, other 
languages in the Pacific. 

Although my course materials represent the most comprehensive dis- 
cussion about Bislama through the medium of Bislama to date, I am not the 
first person to try to talk about linguistic topics in Bislama. For instance, 
John Lynch, David Walsh, Darrell Tryon and Janet Dougherty all contrib- 
uted articles on language in the book Man, Langwis mo Kastom long Niu 
Hebridis (Brunton, Lynch and Tryon 1978). 

This book was not aimed at an educated audience, so the use of bor- 
rowed vocabulary was kept to a minimum. Because it was a very general 
volume, it did not go into much depth on linguistic topics, so the authors 
were able to avoid many terminological problems by simply not talking 
about complicated issues. In discussing the distribution of languages in 
Tafea, however, Lynch introduced the expressions stamba blong lanwis 
(‘origin of language’) to refer to ‘proto-language’, and pikinini lanwis 
(‘offspring-language’) to refer to ‘dialect’. Both Lynch and Tryon made 
use of the semantically extended word famle ‘family’ to refer to a family of 
languages. 

Other writers in that volume felt less inspired and avoided trying to coin 
new terminology altogether by simply defining English words and then us- 
ing them unchanged (even in spelling) in Bislama. We find the following 
example of this in Dougherty’s contribution to this volume: Ples we i gat 
plante toktok ol man i kolem ‘multi-lingual’. 

Basically, then, there was little in the way of previous material that I 
could use as a basis for the kinds of course materials that I wanted to de- 
velop. 

Before I begin to look at the expression of particular linguistic concepts 
in Bislama, there is one general principle of translation that I think it is 
worth making explicit. This is the principle that when translating from, say, 
English into Bislama, it is not necessary to have a lexical equivalent in 
Bislama of every separate technical term in English. 

Thus, although we have the separate words ‘noun’ and ‘nominal’ in 
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English, we do not have to have two separate words in Bislama. If we were 
to adopt nem ‘name’ as the term in Bislama for ‘noun’, and if bandel blong 
toktok ‘bunch of words’ is adopted as a way of expressing ‘phrase’, then a 
nominal phrase could simply be expressed phrasally, as bandel blong toktok 
blong nem, i.e.. “bunch of words of noun’. Admittedly, this is going to 
lengthen the discussion of some points, though the resulting discourse is 
likely to sound more natural—therefore presumably also more readily com- 
prehensible—to speakers of Bislama.’ This means that we can avoid having 
to find separate terms for all the following sets of related concepts: 


creole creolization decreolization 
pidgin pre-pidgin pidginization 
palate palatal pre-palatal 
alveolar post-alveolar 

sentence sentential 

morpheme morphology 


In making the kinds of terminological decisions that I did, I was guided 
by several general principles. These were as follows: 


1. If an existing Bislama term could easily be semantically extended to 
express a new meaning, then my first preference was to do this. In 
discussing word classes, for example, I took the word kale ‘chock, 
wedge’ and extended it to refer to the class of conjunctions, as these 
can be conceived of as ‘wedging’ a subordinate clause into a com- 
plex sentence. The extension of the meaning of the word nem ‘name’ 
to refer to nouns is based on the fact that we sometimes do the same 
kind of thing in English, when people refer to nouns as ‘naming 
words’. The word nom ‘name’ in French is also the accepted gram- 
matical term for “noun’. 


2. If a compound based on pre-existing Bislama forms, is derived ac- 
cording to existing patterns of compounding, and is semantically fairly 
transparent, then I have also preferred this solution to borrowing a 
new term. Thus, rather than borrowing the word morpheme as mofim, 
I decided to refer to morphemes as haf-toktok ‘pieces of words’. 


3. Ifneither of these strategies produced what I felt to be a satisfactory 
solution, I resorted to borrowing. Preference was given to borrow- 
ings that could be identifiable with both an English and a French 
source. Thus, kreol was adopted as the term for ‘creole’ as people 
educated in both English and French would be able to recognize the 
source word. 
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4. In borrowing words from English or French, I tended to choose the 
form that involved the least amount of phonological and orthographic 
‘deformation’ from the original to produce a plausible-looking 
Bislama word. For instance, in seeking a word for ‘subject’, I chose 
sabjek, from English, as the source. If I had taken the French word 
sujet as the source, the regular rules for dealing with borrowings from 
French would have resulted in the form sise, which would probably 
have French-educated and English-educated people alike wondering 
as to its source. 


I adopted the general principle that I should avoid borrowing unless I 
had unsuccessfully tried other options first. Given that the word preposi- 
tion is found in English and préposition in French, it might seem natural 
that the best choice in Bislama would be simply to adopt the form 
preposisen. In fact, however, I avoided this term, and chose instead hinsis, 
which is a pre-existing word in Bislama, meaning ‘hinge’. Clearly, then, I 
have allowed strategy 1 to over-ride strategy 4 in this case. This is not an 
isolated case, as the following illustrate other examples of the same kind of 
terminological decisions: 


Bislama Original English Word French Word 
Word Meaning 

singaot ‘shout’ interjection interjection 
wok ‘work’ verb verbe 

Jenis ‘replacement’ pronoun pronom 
plante ‘many’ plural pluriel 

wan ‘one’ singular singulier 
poen ‘point’ demonstrative démonstratif 


Some of the kinds of compounds that I have adopted, in preference to 
words of English and French origin that could have been borrowed, are also 
set out below: 


Bislama Constituent English Word French Word 
Word Meanings 
dabolem smolhaf ‘double-small-part’ _ partial reduplication = réduplication 
partielle 

bislama-lanwis ‘Bislama-language’ _ pidgin pidgin 
wok-nating ‘work-plain’ intransitive verb verbe intransitif 
wok-samting ‘work-thing’ transitive verb verbe transitif 
fulblok saon ‘completely-blocked stop plosive 

sound’ 
nus saon ‘nose sound’ nasal nasale 
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Although it may seem somewhat perverse to insist on the use of non- 
English and non-French words, | presented a justification of this kind of 
practice in my reference grammar of Bislama in terms of the need to make it 
clear that Bislama is not just a kind of broken English. Choosing a unique 
set of terminology to describe Bislama indicates that the language can be 
talked about in its own terms, without reference to the grammatical categories 
of English or French. 

It is several years now since I last taught the course, and, as I look back 
at the course materials that I prepared, I cringe at some of the terms that | 
adopted.® I particularly find bislama-lanwis for ‘pidgin’ a bit over the top, 
especially when the pre-existing word pijin would have been understand- 
able to all. In coining the term bislama-lanwis, | was trying to avoid any 
preconceptions that people might have about pidgin languages, though I am 
not sure how many tongues the resulting term sits smoothly on. | also feel 
uncomfortable about wok-nating ‘intransitive verb’ and wok-samting “tran- 
sitive verb’. At the same time, however, I would be uncomfortable about 
intransitiv veb and transitiv veb, as being terms that linguistically naive 
students will probably find difficulty remembering.’ 


WRITTEN DISCOURSE 


Studies of language development generally concentrate on the need to 
develop a lexicon in a wider range of semantic fields as a language is pro- 
moted in a new set of domains. There is another aspect of language reform 
that is often neglected in developing written registers of languages that have 
until recently been primarily spoken languages: it also needs to be kept in 
mind that it may be necessary to develop a set of rules of written discourse 
that differ from ordinary spoken discourse, especially when the language is 
being used in academic discourse. 

In the case of Bislama, for example, the frequent use of head-tail link- 
age, which is so common in spoken narrative styles, comes across in the 
written language as inappropriate, repetitive and boring. Thus, people do 
not expect to read material in Bislama like the following: 

Hem i kukum raes long sospen. I kukum finis, ale i katem i go long 
olgeta plet. I katem finis, ale oli kapsaetem sup i go wetem. 

‘She cooked the rice in the saucepan. Having cooked it, she then served 
it into the plates. Having served it, she then poured some gravy over it.’ 

We use plenty of elliptical devices in order to make our written dis- 
course shorter and more convenient to use. Of course, in the written mode, 
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discourse can be abbreviated, because people can refer back to earlier parts 
of the message if they have forgotten any part of it. Moreover, a written 
message needs to be abbreviated because longer messages are more likely 
to have parts of them forgotten. And longer messages use more paper, which 
we should all be avoiding. 
In English, we have plenty of abbreviatory devices which do not have 
accepted parallels in Bislama. Such devices would include the use of con- 
ventions such as i.e., e.g. or cf We also make frequent use of elliptical 
devices such as and/or, or gapping, as in the following: 
Bislama is the major lingua franca of Vanuatu and Tok Pisin of Papua 
New Guinea. 
I would not want to suggest that we need to develop equivalent 
abbreviatory or elliptical devices in Bislama for the language to be taught 
effectively as a subject. However, I certainly found it convenient to adopt 
some such devices in my written text. The following examples illustrate 
some of the conventions that I adopted: 
e.g., olsem ‘like’ 
i.e., hemia ‘that/this (is)’ 
Another possibility in the same light that we could consider would be to use | 
be lukluk long ... ‘but look at ...’ for cf 
Other devices are commonly used in academic discourse in English, such | 
as expressions like ‘as I indicated above’, or ‘in the following discussion’. | 
The literal translation of these expressions into Bislama sounds odd: olsem 
we mi talem finis antap and long toktok we bae i folem. 1 say “odd”, because | 
I suspect that most people’s reactions when they first read such expressions 
would be to try to give a spatial interpretation, which would make little 
sense in the context of a written message. However, because of the useful- 
ness of the idea of cross-reference in written academic discourse, it is easier 
if we adopt some kind of fairly fixed convention for achieving this goal. One 
strategy that I adopted was to say something like olsem we mi talem/soem 
finis ‘as | have already Said/shown’ or olsem we bae mi talem/soem ‘as | 
will say/show’. 


LESSONS FOR AND FROM OTHER LANGUAGES 


The decisions that I made for Bislama were partly influenced by deci- 
sions that others had already taken for the development of teaching materials 
on, and in, other Pacific languages, such as Tongan and Fijian. Others were 
based on the limits of my own creativity, and what I guessed might be the 
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limits of tolerance in my intended reading audience. By and large, how- 
ever, I feel that the same kinds of considerations that I have kept in mind for 
developing metalinguistic terminology in Bislama should apply for devel- 
oping metalinguistic terminology in any Pacific language, whether that is 
Tuvaluan, Tokelauan or Tok Pisin. 

My use of jenis for ‘pronoun’ can be faulted on linguistic grounds as this 
represents a semantic extension of the word jenis ‘change, replacement’. 
Despite what is often said in traditional grammar about pronouns ‘replac- 
ing’ nouns, this is clearly not the case with first and second person pronouns, 
so I can be accused of having chosen to perpetuate this myth in my adoption 
of this Bislama usage. However, I did find that the same strategy has al- 
ready been adopted in the case of grammatical terminology used in Tongan, 
where fetongi nauna ‘replace noun’ is the officially promulgated term for 
‘pronoun’. 

The main message in my choice of vocabulary has been to stress the 
need to avoid borrowed terminology as far as possible, even if this does 
require a slight degree of liberty with the grammatical facts. The words 
that are taught to Tongan students for ‘noun’ and ‘verb’ are nauna and 
veape respectively. Adopting this strategy too readily may lead students 
to think that a ‘verb’ in English is going to equate directly to a veape in 
Tongan. On the other hand, students of Bislama may be tempted to treat 
nem in Bislama independently of ‘nouns’ in English because the two have 
been given distinct names. I do not know if my aim is going to be achieved 
or not, but that has certainly been my goal. 

Another kind of problem may well be faced by people trying to develop 
metalinguistic terminology for other languages in the Pacific which I faced 
in the case of Bislama, and that is the problem of providing public access to 
the terminology. Ifthe terms are propagated through the education system, 
access to any terminology that is developed will be guaranteed. This is not 
possible for Bislama, so there needs to be broader public access to the ter- 
minology. 

It appears that opportunities for publishing a grammatical description of 
Bislama in Bislama are extremely limited. The Canberra-based Pacific 
Linguistics publisher turned down an initial request from me to publish my 
Grama blong Bislama, giving limited market size as the reason. 

I ended up putting the grammar out as part of a set of extension teaching 
materials through USP. However, USP has a policy of charging what appear 
to many people exorbitant prices for course materials when they are being 
purchased for private use outside of normal enrolment purposes. Moreover, 
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University Extension also appears to act very slowly, or not at all, on postal 
requests for copies of course materials from people other than enrolled 
students. Effectively, therefore, copies of my grammar are locked away 
from the public in a storeroom somewhere in Suva rather than being made 
available to people who might be interested in reading them for their own 
sake. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Despite my efforts in 1987, the metalanguage that I created has not ‘taken 
off. This is probably not because of any inherent problems in the termino- 
logy itself, but because of the absence of any mechanisms for transmitting 
the terminology. Only small numbers of people have taken my course over 
the years, and once they have taken the course, they probably have no need 
ever again to use the terminology that they have learnt because the internal 
structure of noun phrases in Bislama is not something that people talk about 
over a shell of kava after work.® 

Bislama is still proscribed in schools in Vanuatu, so teachers do not 
need to take any courses in the analysis of the language as part of their 
training. A genuine metalanguage can only be accepted and developed if it 
is regularly used by people who fully understand its basis. These condi- 
tions have not yet been met in Vanuatu, and it may be some time before 
they ever are. Until then, the metalanguage that I created awaits rediscov- 
ery and possible improvement. 


NOTES 


' Many thanks to John Lynch and France Mugler for valuable comments to an earlier 


draft of this paper. Final interpretations are the sole responsibility of the author. 
2 Olbaot means ‘random’ or ‘all over the place’. 
Somewhat regrettably, perhaps, more recent approaches to education have seen the 
demise of the teaching of metalinguistic terminology in schools in many countries in 
the English-speaking world. 
Places which have many languages are called multi-lingual. 
Of course, natural, or easily intelligible, discourse is often not the aim of linguists 
writing in English about English. I could imagine introductory linguistics students 
coming across the expression ‘nominal phrase’ and being puzzled, when the more 
transparent ‘noun phrase’ might have been more transparent. 
6 Lynch (1994:57) is kinder. He refers to some of my attempts as ‘interesting’. 
Some native speakers of English find it difficult to remember what ‘transitive’ and 
‘intransitive’ mean. 
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8 Ofcourse, English-speakers do not regularly talk socially about the internal structure 
of the noun phrase in English either. They do, however, recognize that it is a legiti- 
mate topic of conversation for academic linguists and for language teachers to discuss, 
and, when they do talk about language, what is said is often ill-informed judgements 
about the English of newspaper articles, news readers, the younger generation, and 
so on. 
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‘Vernacular’ Language Teaching in Fiji 


France Mugler 


THE LANGUAGE SITUATION IN FIJT 


An overview of the language situation in Fiji can start with a relatively 
simple description: there are two main vernacular languages, Fijian and 
Hindi, and English, the main official language, is used extensively in ad- 
ministration, the media and education. In that respect, Fiji is more similar 
to Polynesia, which has essentially one vernacular language in each coun- 
try, than to Melanesia, characterized by extensive multilingualism. 

The 1990 Constitution, like its 1970 predecessor, makes scant reference 
to language. English, Fijian and Hindi have de facto official status, while 
no national language is specified. The Constitution states that “the official 
language of Parliament shall be English, but any member of either House 
may address the Chair in the House of which he is a member in Fijian or 
Hindustani” (1990:64). In practice, English overwhelmingly dominates in 
Parliament, while Fijian is used only occasionally and Hindi has not been 
used in years.” 

English also dominates the print media, with two dailies and a number 
of monthly magazines, against one Hindi and two Fijian weeklies. English 
is used almost exclusively on television, with the exception of the occa- 
sional advertisement in Fijian or Hindi. The vernaculars are more widely 
used on the radio, with Radio Fiji broadcasting in Fijian, Hindi and English 
on separate channels, and commercial stations in English and Hindi. English, 
as we Shall see, is also the main language of education. 

In one respect, the use of English in Fiji contrasts markedly with the rest 
of the Pacific, and that is in its role as a lingua franca. In Polynesia and 
Micronesia, the basic homogeneity of the population within each country 
means that, for day-to-day communication, the national language is used 
almost exclusively. In contrast, Melanesia is characterized by large num- 
bers of languages, with over 800 in Papua New Guinea, about 105 in Vanuatu, 
and around 65 in the Solomon Islands. Although English is an official lan- 
guage throughout Melanesia also, it is a variety of Melanesian Pidgin which 
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functions as the major lingua franca, both within each country and among 
the three countries of Melanesia.’ 

In Fiji, the major lingua franca is English, particularly in urban areas, 
and its use increases in rough proportion to the level of education of 
speakers. People with different first languages do not have to resort to Eng- 
lish to communicate, however, and many Fijians and Indo-Fijians use varieties 
of Fijian or Hindi for interaction, even in the Suva urban area (White 1971, 
Mugler & Tent 1995). Much daily interaction takes place in the vernaculars 
then, including in work places such as government offices, where the main 
language of administration, for written documents at least, is English. 
Vernaculars are used even more extensively in rural areas where many Fi- 
jians and Indo-Fijians work side by side, such as the sugar-cane belt on the 
western side of the main island of Viti Levu and in the north of the second 
largest island, Vanua Levu, and on smaller islands where Indo-Fijians are 
few. Notwithstanding the importance of varieties of Fijian and Hindi in 
interethnic communication, the role of English as a lingua franca is clearly 
important, especially as about a third of the population now live in urban 
areas. From the point of view of education, the use of English in everyday 
communication and its constant presence in the media mean that a larger 
number of children in Fiji are exposed to a greater amount of English than are 
children elsewhere in the Pacific. 

This outline of the place of the three main languages in Fiji is a simplifi- 
cation however. There is more diversity than meets the eye, due to two 
major factors: a number of other languages spoken by small numbers of 
people, and important variations within each of the main vernaculars. Other 
languages spoken in Fiji include Rotuman, Kiribati, Tuvaluan, Urdu, 
Gujerati, Tamil, Telugu, Malayalam, Cantonese and various other Chinese 
languages and dialects. The issue of regional variation and standardized 
versus non-standardized varieties complicates the picture further and is de- 
scribed in the section on Language Diversity below. 


LANGUAGE IN EDUCATION: 
HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 

Literacy and formal schooling were introduced by European Christian 
missionaries, as part of their efforts to convert Fijians. The first mission- 
aries arrived in 1835 from Tonga and started to develop an orthography for 


Fijian and to translate parts of the Bible. A printing press was brought over 
in 1838 and a number of religious works were printed in the varieties of 
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Fijian spoken in the areas where the mission stations were located: Lakeba, 
Somosomo, Rewa, Viwa and Nadi (Bua). Soon the economics of printing 
required a single language however, and in 1843 ‘Bauan’, associated with 
the most politically powerful group, was selected as the literary medium. 
This ‘Bauan’, according to Geraghty, “was, quite simply, Fijian as the mis- 
sionaries spoke it” and included a number of Lauan elements because they 
had relied heavily on the only grammar of Fijian then existing, written by 
linguist and fellow missionary David Cargill, a work based on the dialect of 
Lakeba (Geraghty 1984:35-36). The rise of Bauan as the standard literary 
medium signalled the end of printing in the other Fijian varieties, which 
have not been used in literature or education since the 1840s (Geraghty 
1984:35, 49).* 

Formal schooling for the bulk of the population remained in the hands of 
the missions for the next 80 years or so, with an emphasis on Christian 
doctrine and basic literacy in Fijian (Mangubhai 1984:169, 171). After 
Cession to Great Britain in 1874, Fiji became a colony, but the colonial 
government was slow to take control of the schools. 

The colonial government between 1879 and 1916 introduced over 60,000 
indentured labourers from India. They worked primarily on sugar-cane plan- 
tations, and many stayed on after the end of their term of indenture (Lal 
1983). This large migration was to alter the face of Fiji and increase the 
linguistic and cultural diversity of the country, mainly through the develop- 
ment of a local variety of Hindi, now known as Fiji Hindi or Fiji Baat. Other 
Indian languages were also introduced, such as Tamil, Telugu, Marathi, 
Malayalam, to which was added Gujerati in the 1930s with an influx of free 
migrants. Some of these languages are still spoken in Fiji, and some are 
either taught or used as languages of instruction in various schools. 

As early as the late 1910s Indians in Fiji started their own schools, spurred 
on by the colonial government’s neglect of their children’s education, attested 
by the 1911 census rates for literacy in any language: 86.5% for Europeans, 
52.8% for Fijians and a paltry 9.4% for Indians (Gillion 1962:160). By the 
1920s a substantial number of schools had been set up for Indian children, | 
in which Hindi and other Indian languages, such as Urdu, Tamil, Telugu, and | 
later Gujerati, were used as languages of instruction. | 

English had first been introduced in the curriculum, as a subject, by the 
Catholics in 1894 and the Methodists soon felt obliged to follow suit to 
compete for pupils. But as the colonial government gradually took over 
control of the schools from religious organizations, the use of the various 
vernaculars as languages of instruction decreased. The role of English in- 
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creased dramatically as a consequence of a 1916 Education Ordinance policy 
whereby the government provided financial aid to independent schools on 
the condition that they taught some English (Mangubhai 1984:1877). But 
the shift to English as an official medium of instruction took place as a 
result of the Education Commission of 1926, which established a policy 
replacing the vernaculars with English after the first three years of primary 
school. 

Geraghty (1984) attributes this sudden shift in educational language policy 
to several factors. One was the perceived need for a lingua franca now that 
it was clear that many Indians would stay in Fiji, and English was deemed 
to be the natural choice. Another was an influx of trained New Zealand 
teachers, who did not know local languages, were not likely to be keen to 
learn them, and were certainly not ready to consider using anything other 
than English as the medium of instruction. In particular, they viewed Fijian 
as inadequate, an attitude based on the Fijian language used in schools, 
which was the highly esteemed but impoverished variety inherited from the 
missionaries (1984:41). To these factors favouring English, Mangubhai adds 
the multiplicity of languages used in Indian schools, and the insistence of 
nearly every Indian linguistic community, in the face of government at- 
tempts at establishing an official policy, on the right to continue to have its 
own language used in schools. Thus when in 1929 the colonial government 
decided that Hindi should be the vernacular in Indian schools, South Indi- 
ans objected and the government decided to acquiesce to their demands and 
allow any language spoken by at least half of a given school’s population to 
be used as the medium of instruction (Mangubhai 1984:170). Whatever the 
reasons, the 1926 policy and the resulting predominance of English in schools 
as the official medium of instruction continue to this day. 


CURRENT LANGUAGE POLICY 


As far as language is concerned, the education system can be described 
as essentially consisting of a transitional bilingual programme. The ver- 
nacular is the medium of instruction for the first three years and English 
thereafter. English is introduced as a subject in the second year at the latest, 
and in all schools children are exposed to the language as early as the first 
year through rhymes, songs, and numbers. At the same time the vernacular 
as a medium is gradually phased out, until English takes over as the sole 
medium of instruction in the fourth year, and the vernaculars in turn become 
only subjects of study. 
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This section will deal only with the two main languages, other than Eng- 
lish, which are used in education: Fijian and Hindi. Other languages present 
in the education system include (in no particular order) Urdu, Rotuman, 
Mandarin, Tamil, Telugu, Kiribati, Tuvaluan.° 

Vernacular as a subject is compulsory Classes 1-6 and is nationally ex- 
amined at Class 6 level. It is optional beyond that level, and Fijian and 
Hindi are examinable up to the end of the secondary, Form 7 having been 
trialled and examined for the first time in 1995. 

A cross-cultural programme of conversational Fijian for Indo-Fijians 
and Hindi for Fijians is also being prepared and is scheduled to be trialled in 
1996. Instruction will start in Class 5 and will be offered up to Form 7.° 

Materials for the teaching of Fijian and Hindi as subjects have been de- 
veloped over the years, although there is still a dearth of materials suitable 
for upper levels (Forms 6 and 7), particularly in the area of Fijian litera- 
ture—an irony considering the rich tradition of ‘oral literature’ in Fijian.’ A 
few standardization problems remain unsolved, such as whether to write 
the nominalizer i as part-of the word, separate, or hyphenated (e.g., ivola, i 
vola, i-vola, ‘book’). 

Teacher training is also a problem area. There are not enough teachers, 
especially at the upper levels of the secondary, and the higher the level, the 
fewer the teachers. There is very little in place to address teachers’ needs in 
the area of vernacular language, except for the occasional workshop. 

Some students complain that language teaching is bookish and boring, 
and Fijian students, for example, are often required to memorize old proverbs 
and archaic vocabulary that they neither understand nor see the use for. 
Another important issue is the difference between the standard varieties 
used in the classroom and those spoken by the pupils, which is described in 
the next section. 


LANGUAGE DIVERSITY 


As mentioned above, there is a certain amount of ‘hidden’ linguistic 
diversity in Fiji. The major source of this diversity is not the proliferation 
of languages spoken by small numbers of people, rather the internal diver- 
sity of the two main ‘vernaculars’. Fijian has great dialectal variation, and in 
Hindi, the standard variety and the language of the community are vastly 
different. Let us look at Fijian first. 


The Communalects of Fijian 


Following Pawley and Sayaba (1971:407), Geraghty describes the small- 
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est dialectal unit of Fijian as a “communalect”. He defines this as “a variety 
of speech with little or no apparent regional variation” (1984:17), adding 
that “in most instances a ‘communalect’ is a variety spoken by people who 
claim they use the same speech” (emphasis in the original, 1984:18). He 
estimates the number of communalects of Fijian at about 300 (1984:32). 

There is a clear division between Eastern and Western communalects 
(Pawley & Sayaba 1983). In fact, according to linguistic criteria, Eastern 
and Western Fijian can be considered two different languages. On average, 
agreement is 58-68% in basic vocabulary between them, compared with 
60% between English and German (Pawley & Sayaba 1971:427). Signifi- 
cant differences are not limited to vocabulary. Pawley and Sayaba compare 
verb phrase elements in a Western and an Eastern communalect, Wayan 
and Bauan. An index of grammatical similarity, based on a comparison of 
verbal affixes and particles and whether they correspond systematically in 
form and function, gives around 60% agreement, similar to percentages ob- 
tained between Maori and Rarotongan, and Hawaiian and Rarotongan, and 
slightly higher than for Samoan and Tongan (Pawley & Sayaba 1971:428). 

Another criterion often used to determine whether two varieties are dif- 
ferent languages or dialects of the same language is mutual intelligibility, 
an issue also discussed by Pawley and Sayaba in the context of Fijian 
(1971:418). They note that speakers of Eastern varieties regularly admit 
that they understand almost nothing when first exposed to a Western vari- 
ety of Fijian, and this observation is easily replicated today.® 

This striking diversity in what normally passes for a single language has 
obvious implications in education, where the term ‘vernacular’, when refer- 
ring to Fijian, is most often used to mean Bauan (in its modern meaning of 
standard Fijian), while the mother tongues spoken by children entering school 
are many and varied and, for most children, other than Bauan. 

Geraghty estimated in 1984 that for about 81% of Fijians the home lan- 
guage was a communalect, while only 19% used Colloquial Fijian, the 
colloquial variety most closely related to standard Bauan (1984:49-50). His 
assessment is that these percentages have not changed significantly since 
(pers comm). : 


Fiji Hindi and Standard Hindi 


The consensus about Fiji Hindi is that it is a koine, i.e., a variety of 
language resulting from contact between a number of related dialects and 
whose structure is characterized by a mixture of features from contributing 
dialects (Siegel 1983:185, 187). According to Siegel, the major contribu- 
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tors to Fiji Hindi are a number of dialects of Eastern Uttar Pradesh, mainly 
Awadhi and Western Bhojpuri. Other important contributors are Hindustani, 
the lingua franca of North India—particularly the simplified Bazaar 
Hindustani—and Khariboli, the dialect of Western Hindi on which 
Hindustani is based. Other contributors include other Bihari dialects, such 
as Magahi and Maithili, and some other Western Hindi dialects, like Braj, 
plus a Pidgin Hindustani which developed as a result of contact in Fiji in the 
last 12 years of indenture between speakers of Hindi and speakers of South 
Indian (Dravidian) languages. Borrowings from English and Fijian have 
added to the uniqueness of Fiji Hindi. This uniqueness and the contribu- 
tions of various dialects and languages are not limited to vocabulary but 
affect both noun and verb morphology (Siegel 1983:188-198). 

Fiji Hindi is now the first language of nearly all Indo-Fijians, regardless 
of the linguistic background of their forebears. Nonetheless, it has very 
low status in the eyes of its own speakers, most of whom consider it a cor- 
ruption of standard Hindi (or Shudh Hindi), a language which was in fact | 
never spoken by their ancestors. Fiji Hindi is neither written nor used in the | 
media, where standard Hindi reigns (though many Indo-Fijians do not under- 
stand it very well), and attempts at using Fiji Hindi for these or other official 
functions are regularly hailed with outrage in the local press. Although the 
two varieties are, for the most part, mutually intelligible, they are different 
enough that even most of those who have studied standard Hindi in school 
for many years freely admit that they do not always understand radio an- 
nouncements, confess that they rarely read the (standard) Hindi newspaper, 
Shanti Dutt, because they find reading the language difficult and slow, and 
would be hard pressed to have to write something in it. It is perhaps need- 
less to add at this point that standard Hindi is the only variety sanctioned in 
the education system. 


POLICY AND PRACTICE 


Official Versus Actual Medium of Instruction 


We have seen that the 1926 policy is essentially still in place, i.e., the 
vernaculars are used as languages of instruction for the first three years of 
schooling and English thereafter. Until very recently, the vernaculars were 
in fact banned, beyond the third year, both in class and on the playgrounds 
of many schools. This taboo on vernaculars and what Geraghty calls the 
“minimal” nature of the bilingual system have led, according to him, to 
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fluency only in Fiji English (a local variety) and a lack of knowledge of 
both standard English and the vernacular (1977:6-8, see also Moag 1977). 

Practice does not always follow policy however, and it is well known 
that, throughout the Pacific region, vernaculars are often used at levels and 
for subjects for which English is supposed to be the sole medium of 
instruction. The issue of official versus actual medium of instruction in 
Pacific classrooms has not attracted a great deal of research, but one study, 
conducted in Samoa’s Junior Secondary schools, is revealing (Lo Bianco 
1984). Itis described here briefly, as it is relevant to the situation in Fiji and 
probably other countries of the region. 

Classes in 8 subjects were observed and the language of classroom in- 
teraction was recorded every five minutes. In all subjects except Samoan 
and Manual Arts, the official language of instruction was English. Results 
show that both English and Samoan were used in all subjects. Both teach- 
ers and students used the two languages, and the teachers’ share of the 
interaction included a fair amount of translation, which means that material 
introduced in one language was repeated in the other. Samoan predomi- 
nated overall, being used 59% of the time, against 41% for English. Although 
the percentage varied from class to class, even in English classes, English 
was used only 53% of the time and Samoan 47%. Conversely, English was 
also used in the Samoan and Manual Arts classes, where the official me- 
dium of instruction was Samoan. The norm in all classes then, for teachers 
as for students, was code-switching (Lo Bianco 1984:45-46). 

An irony of this study is that, according to Lo Bianco, perhaps the most 
common objection to the use of Samoan as a medium of instruction at higher 
levels of education—and this is also one of the main objections to the use of 
other vernaculars throughout the region—is that it is not appropriate to teach 
certain subjects because it lacks many technical terms. The study shows 
that teachers are in fact using Samoan, with the help of circumlocutions to 
explain English technical terms when no Samoan equivalent is available 
(Lo Bianco 1984:47).° It is obvious then that teachers, in Samoa and else- 
where, adopt a pragmatic approach when faced with their pupils’ lack of 
comprehension of English—they switch to the vernacular. 

For most Samoan pupils, the amount of exposure to English outside the 
classroom is extremely limited, given the near hegemony of Samoan in every- 
day life, and this means that English is for them more a foreign language 
than a second language. Althought this is certainly not the case in urban 
areas in Fiji, the amount of exposure to English in Samoa is probably com- 
parable to what prevails in many isolated rural areas and small island groups 
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in Fiji. The use of Fijian in the classroom and the common practice of code- 
switching, whether between English and Bauan or one of the communalects, 
is confirmed by Tamata (this volume), and a similar pattern of code-switching 
between English and Hindi obtains in schools attended by Indo-Fijian chil- 
dren. Reliance on the vernaculars as informal languages of instruction is 
facilitated in Fiji, particulary in rural areas, by the traditional segregation of 
‘Fijian’ and ‘Indian’ schools, which to a certain extent persists to this day in 
spite of efforts in recent years at making schools ‘multiracial’. 

While the extent to which the vernacular is used as a de facto medium of 
instruction may vary across the Pacific, the fact that it is often used instead 
of or along with English does not (e.g., Lynch, Thaman, this volume).'® 

In Fiji’s education system, the use of vernaculars as languages of in- 
struction—beyond the sanctioned first three years—is tolerated, though it is 
rarely mentioned, even in official policy documents. While lip service is 
sporadically paid to the use of vernaculars in education, it is nearly always 
only in their capacity as subjects of study. This is either in the context of | 
strengthening children’s cultural roots, particularly with respect to the study | 
of Fijian by Fijian students, or in the context of interethnic communication 
and understanding (Fijian for Indo-Fijians, Hindi for Fijians). The practice 
of code-switching between English and the vernaculars is rarely discussed." 

Nonetheless, attitudes have become more relaxed and fewer schools now 
continue to ban or punish the use of the vernacular on the school compound 
or even in the classroom. As for teachers, they are more or less left to their 
own devices and have to rely on their best judgment when it comes to de- 
ciding to what extent to use the vernacular, if at all. 


The ‘vernaculars’ 


With the internal diversity in both Fijian and Hindi, what exactly is meant 
by the term ‘vernacular’, particularly in the context of the education 
system? It is quite clear that, although in discussions of education world- 
wide the term is meant to refer to the first language of schoolchildren | 
—-particularly when it is different from the official medium of instruction— 
in Fiji it is almost always used in contradistinction to the official medium of 
instruction, English, and in fact refers to the standardized varieties of Fijian 
and Hindi. Phrases such as ‘vernacular education’ or ‘vernacular language 
programme’ are then at best ambiguous and often downright misleading. 

Although policy documents occasionally refer to the vernacular in the 
sense of the child’s first language, the ambiguity of the term has in practice 
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had the effect of sweeping under the carpet the issue of language diversity 

and how to deal with it in the education system. Whether or not the term | 
‘vernacular’ is used, few are the statements in policy documents which ad- | 
dress the issue of the difference between the standard languages used in | 
school and the schoolchildren’s genuine vernaculars—their home and com- 
munity languages." 

One of the few references to this issue appears in a report on a confer- 
ence on Pacific languages held in 1984 in Port Vila, Vanuatu, by a participant 
from Fiji’s Ministry of Education, Apenisa Seduadua, who mentioned as | 
other problems relating to language in Fiji, “the differences between stand- | 
ard Bauan Fijian and the various local varieties, and the difference between 
formal Hindi and informal Fiji Hindi” (Pacific Languages Unit, USP 
1984:18). He added that, as a consequence of the vernacular Fijian radio | 
programmes run by the Fiji Dictionary Project and funded by the govern- 
ment, “there is now greater emphasis on local varieties in schools, in 
preference to standard Bauan” (1984:18). This has not led to any clarifica- 
tion of official policy, but attitudes towards these local varieties have relaxed 
and here again teachers are left to decide how much of the communalect to 
use, if any. Thus, just as the use of the standardized varieties of Fijian and 
Hindi is tolerated alongside the official medium of instruction, so is the use 
of the authentic vernaculars of schoolchildren. The fact that teachers are 
often posted to areas other than their own, therefore do not know their pu- 
pils’ communalects—at least initially—limits in practice their ability to use 
anything other than Bauan (and/or English, of course). Note that no men- 
tion is made of any parallel efforts to emphasize Fiji Hindi in preference to 
standard Hindi. 


CONCLUSION 


While Fijian and Hindi—and even the authentic vernaculars—are present 
in the education system, problems remain. First perhaps is the ‘minimal’ 
nature of bilingual education in Fiji’s schools. Concern continues that this 
does not lead to mastery of either standard English, standard Fijian or stand- 
ard Hindi. As for the two main issues mentioned here which relate to the 
medium of instruction, i.e., official policy versus actual practice, and the 
ambiguous meaning of the term ‘vernacular’, they seem to be mostly ig- 
nored by official policy. The fact that teachers are left to their own devices 
may well be the most pragmatic way to deal with the issue of language 
diversity in the classroom, but the lack of a clear policy and of adequate 
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training and the limitations of current materials must surely limit the effi- 
cacy of teaching, whether it is teaching the vernacular as a subject or using 
it as a medium of instruction. 

Although attitudes in favor of the ‘vernaculars’ appear to have become 
more positive, Fiji Hindi still suffers from a seemingly intractable image 
problem, while standard Fijian continues to be given a greater place in schools 
than the communalects. There is no doubt that many parents still consider 
that any time given to the vernacular—in either sense of the term—is time 
taken away from English, therefore a waste of time, if not part of a con- 
spiracy to compromise their children’s chances in life. The bookish and 
excessively traditional nature of much teaching of vernaculars as subjects 
does not contribute to instilling in schoolchildren an interest in ‘their’ lan- 
guage, and no one seems happy with the level of competence reached by 
most pupils. One may hope that initiatives such as the programmes in Fijian 
Studies and in Hindi Studies started in 1995 at the University of the South 
Pacific will help raise the consciousness of future teachers and others about 
the value of Fiji’s rich linguistic heritage. 


NOTES 


| Many thanks to Reijieli Racule and Tuipulotu Vugakoto of the Curriculum Develop- 
ment Unit of the Ministry of Education of Fiji for information on current policies, 
and to John Lynch, Jeff Siegel, Pio Manoa and Apolonia Tamata for their comments. 

2 The Fijian nationalist Sakiusa Butadroka regularly addresses the House of Repre- 
sentatives in Fijian. 

3 English is much more widespread as a lingua franca in PNG than in the rest of 
Melanesia, because Tok Pisin is not much used in Papua, where Hiri Motu is the 
major lingua franca. 

4 The prestige of Bauan through its historical associations with Chistianity continues 
and “this particular codification ... still has a powerful influence over the Fijian peo- 
ple in regards to what is acceptable in print” (Mangubhai 1987:125-126). Mangubhai 
cites the case of a collection of short stories published in the 1970s which was not 
favorably received because “it did not use the ‘literary’ Fijian, the language of the 
Fijian Bible.” (This collection is identified by Pio Manoa, of the University of the 
South Pacific, as Tovolea, edited by Asesela Ravuvu, currently Director of the USP’s 
Institute of Pacific Studies.) 

5 Urdu, the literary language of Indo-Fijian Muslims, is taught as a subject up to 
Form 6. Rotuman, spoken on the island of Rotuma and closely related to Fijian and 
Polynesian languages, is present both as a medium of instruction and a subject in 
Rotuma and in several urban areas with large numbers of Rotumans, including Suva, 
Lautoka and Nadi. Mandarin is taught as a subject in one Suva school. Tamil and 
Telugu, two Dravidian languages spoken by some of the descendants of indentured 
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labourers from South India, are taught as subjects in some of the schools run by two 
South Indian organizations. Tuvaluan and Kiribati are used as languages of instruc- 
tion on the islands of Kioa and Rabe, respectively. 

6 There have been periodic calls for this kind of programme, e.g., the following state- 
ment: “In a multi-racial society, provision should also be made to promote 
cross-cultural studies. The strength of Fiji seems to lie in her rich variety of cultures; 
a meeting point of indigenous Fijian culture with those of Western Europe and South- 
ern Asia” (Fiji Education Commission 1970:11). 

7 The following statement is still valid: “The Fijian language and literature merit study 
and development on a scientific basis. Its wealth of folk lore has yet to be fully 
exploited” (Fiji Education Commission 1970:11). 

8 If Western Fijians understand Eastern varieties much more easily, it is because they 
have been exposed to standard Fijian in the school system and through the media. 

» Many teachers report, in Samoa and elsewhere, that, when they have to explain com- 
plex processes or abstract concepts, they tend to switch to the vernacular most often—a | 
practice which contradicts the stereotypes held by many detractors of the use of 
vernaculars in education about the expressive powers of these languages. 

10 The vernaculars are also used at the tertiary level. Students at the University of the 
South Pacific regularly use them along with English in discussion groups in and out 
of the classroom if lecturers are not careful to “break up’ national or linguistic 
groups. It is quite obvious to this teacher that this is beneficial, rather than detrimental, 
to the learning process. 

'!_ Jf the vernaculars are mostly ignored in education, they are not only tolerated but 
welcome elsewhere, as in their occasional incursions into the proceedings of Parlia- 
ment. In 1992, opposition member L.R. Vayeshnoi, representing the Nadroga East | 
Indian constituency (on the Western Side of Viti Levu), sought “permission to greet 
this House in my Nadroga dialect”. Acclamation followed and the Speaker noted, | 
“In fact, honourable Member, that is the origin of all Fijian language.” The Speaker 
at the time was Dr Apenisa Kurisaqila, also from Nadroga (Hansard, June/July 
1992:323-324). 

12 One of these rare statements appears in a report by the Fijian Review Committee to 
the Fiji Minister of Education and Youth, called The Development of Fijian: “The 
committee feels very strongly that the ‘mother tongue’, the child’s first language, 
should be introduced in relevant local varieties of Fijian in the first two years of 
Primary Education. It is to be the medium of instruction and a gradual change to 
Standard Fijian as the child progresses ...” (1985:9). 
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French Polynesia 


NINETEEN 


Reo Maohi in French Polynesia 


An interview with Winston Pukoki* 


Interviewer: First, thank you for agreeing to be interviewed. Can you tell 
me what your job is? 


Winston Pukoki: I teach ethnolinguistics and Tahitian at the French Uni- 
versity of the Pacific (Université Francaise du Pacifique, UFP). | am also 
Head of the Department of Polynesian Language and Culture at Pomare IV 
High School, and I am in charge of training teachers for the private sector in 
Polynesian Languages and Civilizations. I have a doctorate in linguistics 
from the Sorbonne. 


I: Could you give me an idea about the place in education of Tahitian and 
the other languages of French Polynesia? 


WP: The teaching of Tahitian started in government schools in 1974; but, 
in Protestant schools, which is my own personal background, we started 
much earlier. We taught it as a compulsory subject whereas in the public 
education system, it was an elective at the time. Around 1965 there was a 
sort of awakening and people started to think about teaching Tahitian in the 
schools, but it was only after the Tahitian Academy was created in 1972 
that people in the territorial education services started to deal with the prob- 
lem of producing teaching materials. They published four booklets for the 
pupils and two for primary school teachers. In our Protestant schools of 
course we started out with Biblical studies. 


I: So did it start in primary schools and then spread to the secondary? 


WP: Yes, it started in primary schools. At the beginning, it was a bit diffi- 
cult because we had only those booklets I just mentioned. Then there were 
big differences between pupils, some spoke well, some could just mumble a 
few words, others knew nothing at all. So we ended up using these book- 
lets at all levels. 


I: So is Tahitian a subject only or is it also a medium of instruction? 
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WP: It’s both. In Protestant schools we use Tahitian as a subject and as a 

medium of instruction. In the secondary school system, students in our 

schools have one hour a week of Tahitian in Forms 1 and 2, where it’s 
compulsory, then from Form 3 to 7 it becomes an elective, and they have 

three hours. But in public schools, they don’t have any Tahitian in Forms | | 
and 2, it’s an elective only starting from Form 3 and up to Form 7. So when 
they get to Form 3, students choose between Spanish, Tahitian, Japanese, 
etc. But in our Protestant schools, as soon as they enter high school they 
have to take Tahitian and the teaching of Tahitian is part of the syllabus. 


I: And is it examined? 


WP: Yes. If you’ve been taking it as an option, then it can be taken in the 
Form 7 exam (baccalauréat) as your second or third modern language. If 
students are in one of the literature streams, then they have both written and 
oral exams. But Tahitian is examined only in the secondary, there are no | 
exams in primary school or at the end of primary school. | 


I: And Tahitian is also a medium of instruction, especially in the first years 
of primary school? | 


WP: That’s official policy. But there are several problems in practice. When | 
we say that the children’s mother tongue—or reo maohi—must be used 
when they start school, of course if you’re talking about a child from the 
island of Tahiti, then it’s Tahitian, and if you’re in another island group, 
like the Tuamotus or the Marquesas, there also children are exposed to their 
mother tongue. But in some areas of Tahiti, if you get away from Papeete, 
you find kids who come from the Tuamotus or the Marquesas. | remember 
being shocked, when I was in Form 2—I spoke only Tahitian in school— 
there were kids who certainly looked Polynesian who were giving me strange 
looks. I thought they were making fun of me, pretending not to understand 
what I was saying, but they said, “No, no, we don’t understand Tahitian, we 
don’t speak Tahitian, at home we speak Mangarevan.” Now if you were to 
count the number of languages spoken in French Polynesia, we’re talking 
about at least six vernacular languages, many of which have a number of 
fairly distinct dialects, plus French, English and several dialects of Hakka 
[a Chinese language]. For a population of around 200,000, it’s quite a 
number of languages. 


I: What about kids from other island groups, like say a family from the 
Tuamotus who come to settle in Papeete? What happens to them in school? 
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WP: Well, they have to learn Tahitian, as a foreign language. In fact not so 
long ago there were no secondary schools in the other islands, so all chil- 
dren, once they finished primary school, had to come to Papeete to go to 
high school. This creates problems too, because children have to stay with 
relatives, and they don’t always adapt very well, so there are a number of 
other problems besides language. On the other hand, Marquesans tend to 
adapt well. I see a lot of students from the other island groups when they 
come to take their entrance exam for the teachers’ training college, and they 
have a paper in reo maohi, to judge their competence in Tahitian. I often 
ask them whether Tahitian is a burden for them or something useful, and 
they say that it’s useful to them because when they come here to Papeete, if 
they don’t know Tahitian, they’re lost. In fact, everyone who lives on Ta- 
hiti must know Tahitian, it’s really the lingua franca here. 


I: And is it still the case that children come to Tahiti to go to secondary 
school? 


WP: Not any more, because now we’ve built junior high schools in the 
islands, so the kids can go up to Form 4 and only then do they come to 
Tahiti. 


I: What about the official language policy in the school system? 


WP: In my opinion, there is no language policy. If we go back to the his- 
torical context of French Polynesia, when English missionaries first came, 
they learned the local languages, they wrote books, they taught, they opened 
schools—of course always with an evangelical tinge. Then later on French 
Catholic missionaries came and that led to a sort of equilibrium between 
French and English and between the two religions. In the end when Tahiti 
became a French protectorate, Polynesians began to worry, and they asked 
Queen Pomare IV to ask France to bring French Protestant missionaries 
who could take over from English speaking Protestants in the schools. And 
things went pretty well because at that time Tahitian was tolerated in the 
schools. 


I: Tolerated? 


WP: Tolerated. But once Tahiti became an overseas territory of France, 
things started changing. The French saw a danger, what with both Tahitian 
and English, so they thought that all of that should be eradicated and that 
you should speak only French. They found a way, so to speak, to kill the 
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Tahitian language. And that was to sneak up on pupils during recess and 
those who were caught speaking Tahitian were punished. So it became a 
kind of game, kids turning in other kids. The old people still remember 
those days. 


I: Yes, I’ve heard about that. How long was Tahitian prohibited in school? 


WP: From the beginning of the century until around the beginning of the 
1960s. But this was always hidden from us because then the Deixonne law 
came along [which allows the use of local languages], and it’s only when 
Tahitian became the official language of the territory, in November 1980, 
that this text was discovered and that a programme in Tahitian was set up in 
the schools, at the various levels. It’s only at that time that we found out 
about this law. As far as a language policy, you often hear people say, yes, 
you should study Tahitian, but nothing concrete is being done. 


I was in the first batch of people to work on Tahitian and I went to France 
for training. But it was hard for us because there was no one here teaching 
Tahitian, there were no institutions in place, and it’s only in Paris at the 
Institut des Langues Orientales that Tahitian was taught. I studied at the 
INACO (institut National des Langues et Civilisations Orientales—National 
Institute of Oriental Languages and Civilizations) and at the Sorbonne. When 
I came back, nothing was done as far as policy was concerned, no planning 
for teaching posts, nothing. We weren’t going anywhere. People were al- 
ways talking about the need for teaching materials but what they did was 
just the same old thing. And what I think is a shame as far as teaching is 
concerned is that it’s crazy to teach phonetics from Form 1 to Form 7. We 
don’t do linguistics, we do phonetics in high schools. And I have students 
and colleagues who do nothing else. 


I: Only phonetics? 


WP: Only phonetics. Just because they’ve been to the French University 
of the Pacific and it’s just to show off. 


I: So they study the phonetics of Tahitian, from Form 1 to Form 7? What 
for? 


WP: I have no idea. I tried to make them understand that if you teach kids 
nothing but phonetics, how can you expect them to be able to write a good 
sentence or to ask how much is a head of lettuce, or whatever .... Then we 
have no specialists in pedagogy, no inspectors, no programme. 
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I: Is there any teacher training college here? 
WP: Yes. 


I: So teachers who are going to teach Tahitian in the schools, are they trained 
in Tahitian? | 


WP: Those who are teaching now are former primary school teachers, so 
they went up the hierarchy little by little and all they’ve had is on the job 
training. 


I: So there’s no specific programme to train teachers to teach Tahitian, ei- 
ther as a first language, or as a second language, for kids from the other 
island groups, like the Marquesas, for instance? 


WP: No. There’s the Territorial Centre for Pedagogical Research and Docu- 
mentation (Centre Territorial de Recherches et de Documentation 
Pedagogiques or CTRDP). At one time when people were talking about 
the ‘generalized’ teaching of Polynesian languages throughout French Poly- 
nesia, what they did was translate the Tahitian materials into the other 
languages. But of course, there are fewer materials for the other languages 
and even for Tahitian we don’t have enough. There’s another problem which 
is that at the University, where I teach, I have some students who, I feel, are 
there just to get their degrees. But as far as a genuine interest for the sub- 
ject, a thirst for knowledge, it’s not there. 


I: You said earlier you didn’t think there really was any linguistic policy in 
education. Aren’t there any laws or statutes that define the role of Tahitian 
in the schools, that stipulate, for instance, that when children come to school 
Tahitian must be used? 


WP: Yes, there are. But when it comes to some actual situations, there are 
problems. What about the Chinese child who comes to school? Should he 
or she be taught in Tahitian or Hakka or what? That’s the problem. What 
about the French child who comes from metropolitan France? Is the teacher 
supposed to speak Tahitian to him, just because that’s what the rules 
say? You can’t do that. | 


I: So what can be done about that kind of problem? 


WP: First, there’s the problem of the terminology, which needs to be 
reviewed. Another big problem is teacher training, which is non- 
existent. There was something in place, but it wasn’t used properly, to train 
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primary school teachers to teach Tahitian. Let me give you an example. In 
primary schools, there’s about 20 minutes a day of activities about the Tahi- 
tian language. What happens, because not all the children know Tahitian, 
is that they’re taught songs, and that’s all there is. Well, to me that’s not 
learning language. And if the teachers don’t know the language, they swap 
periods with teachers who do. These are some of the practical problems 
and the whole situation needs to be reviewed. 


I: Later on in primary school, is there anything other than these songs? What 
do the teachers do? 


WP: Well, this is it. There are no books. We’ve now reached a stage where 
the first materials that were developed have become obsolete. Then there 
are some factions who will accept or reject certain materials. There are lots 
of disagreements like that. And then there’s the problem of how to write 
Tahitian. There are still several competing orthographies. There is an offi- 
cial orthography, which has to be used in any educational institution, that is, 
in the teachers’ training college, the CTRDP, etc. But there are other schools 
of thought. There’s the system used by the Protestant church, which is 
different. And then different people have their own idiosyncratic ways of 
writing Tahitian and they keep writing as they please. This whole question 
hasn’t been resolved. 


I: So we can say that Tahitian does not have a standardized orthography? 


WP: That’s right. Let me give you an example. There’s someone who 
teaches at the teachers’ training college. She’s a former student of mine 
and I pointed out to her that, from a linguistic point of view, the glottal stop 
is not just a little squiggle that you write above a letter. The glottal stop is a 
consonant like any other and is represented by a letter which has its own 
specific place in a word. But in the orthography used by our church the 
glottal stop is just placed above a vowel, which does not make sense. So 
this student came to the university and was trained here, she learned a ot, 
but once she got her degree and went to the teachers’ training college, she 
went back to her old habits as if nothing had happened. ~So I don’t know if 
it’s someone who has really learned anything. 


I: Is the glottal stop the only problem with the orthography or are there 
others? 


WP: In the system we use in the church, there are three special symbols. 
There’s the circumflex accent which is a combination of length and glottal 
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stop. There’s the grave accent over a vowel, which represents the glottal 
stop alone, and the macron, which represents length. Out of these only the 
macron is used in the official orthography, and the glottal stop is repre- 
sented by the apostrophe. There’s a book that’s come out recently, which is 
full of mistakes, and supposedly it’s going to be used in the schools. 


I: I’d like to get back to the problem of the medium of instruction. In many 
countries of the Pacific, the official medium is English, but the reality is that 
the vernacular is often used in the classroom. Do you have a similar situa- 
tion in French Polynesia? © 


WP: No, it’s quite different here. At one time people said we must gener- 
alize the use of Tahitian from Class 1 to Form 7. Then people realized that 
this so-called linguistic policy was a mistake, because it didn’t lead 
anywhere. So they went back to a bilingual education programme, which 
is much more enriching. That’s what I had been pushing for along time. But 
at the time they wouldn’t agree because there was a question of cultural 
identity and they couldn’t accept that Tahitian should be taught alongside 
French. They wanted to generalize the use of Tahitian to all subjects and 
all levels. But we don’t have a word in Tahitian for many mathematical 
concepts, like, say, a trapezium. Even at the University in the area of lin- 
guistics there’s no consensus on terminology among the experts. 


I: But wouldn’t that be the role of the Tahitian Academy, to solve these | 
problems of terminology, of vocabulary development? 


WP: It’s true that it was the function of the Academy. But the Academy is 
often criticized for ‘inventing’ words. But in fact the Academy also leaves 
certain other people free to propose terms and to think about how to express 
concepts. Let’s take the example of linguistics. I have a colleague at UFP 
who has developed his own terminology in Tahitian for words like ‘nomi- 
nal’, ‘verbal’ etc. Then there’s another colleague who uses a different 
terminology. What are the students supposed to do? There’s no discus- 
sion, it’s everyone for themselves. 


I: Isn’t that precisely the job of the Academy? 


WP: Notreally. The first mission of the Academy is to safeguard, to main- 
tain the language and then also to enrich it. But not by imposing its terms 
on others. For example—still in the area of linguistics—they know that 
there are local linguists here who can do this work, rather than go ahead and 
do it themselves. But the linguists themselves cannot seem to be able to get 
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together to discuss these issues. As far as I’m concerned I don’t have a 
terminology. The teaching of Tahitian at the University is very recent, four 
or five years old, and my position is that we must wait and see and do a lot of 
thinking about whether the terms we want to use for this or that Western 
concept in linguistics really fit or not. 


I: I was told that, as far as vocabulary development, on one side there are 
people who are in favour of using borrowings from French, ‘Tahitianizing’ 
them, so to speak. And, on the other, people who say that the thing to do is 
to go back to roots of Tahitian words, and that the two sides just cannot 
agree. 


WP: That’s right. But I understand why some people do not accept the 
work of the Academy. It’s because what they’ve come up with has not 
always been accepted or adopted. Let’s take the example of the word for 
‘climate’. We don’t have a word for that in Tahitian. The Academy looked 
at Maori and found a word, which fits perfectly well. So they borrowed 
that word and Tahitianized it, and it works. The same for ‘temperature’, for 
which they made up a word based on old roots meaning ‘hot’ and ‘cold’. And 
it worked. If you hear the word for the first time, you understand its mean- 
ing right away. But it doesn’t always work that way. 


I: Is there a good relationship between the Academy and the media, to fa- 
cilitate the dissemination of these new terms? 


WP: The Academy creates words and then disseminates them through the 
media. Not only that but they explain why they’ve chosen this term rather 
than that term. Of course, then it’s up to the public to accept it or reject 
it. But if the Academy sees that one of their terms has been rejected, then 
they try to find another word which will be more easily accepted. That’s 
the process that they use .... And sometimes it’s the people themselves who 
find the right word, of course! 


I: Of course. You said earlier that Tahitian at the University is quite re- 
cent, perhaps five years. What degrees are offered? 


WP: There’s is a Bachelor of Arts degree (Jicence) and we are putting in 


place a post-graduate teaching certificate (Certificat d’Aptitude 


Professionnelle a l’Enseignement Secondaire - CAPES), but we’ ve run into 
difficulty because the certificate in reo maohi has not been accepted, while 
there’s a certificate in Breton or Corsican, for example. What has been pro- 
posed is a dual certificate, in French and Tahitian. 
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I: And why wasn’t the certificate in reo maohi accepted? 


WP: I don’t know. We’re asking ourselves that question. But I have never 
heard of a dual CAPES certificate before. I think that the reason why it was 
proposed was that the Territorial authorities realized that students who gradu- 
ate from University are actually forced to teach French also. 


I: What about the BA, is it a degree in Tahitian or does it also include the 
other languages of French Polynesia? 


WP: It includes other languages. Actually it’s a BA in reo maohi. Now 
the first meaning of this term was really the language spoken in the Society 
Islands. But with the teaching of Tahitian and the recognition of other ver- 
nacular languages, its meaning was extended to cover the other languages 
of French Polynesia. 


I: How many students do you have? 
WP: At the moment we have about 30 students. 
I: What is the goal of those students who are doing a BA? 


WP: You know, part of it is that the teaching of Tahitian is the fashion 
these days. They do their two year undergraduate diploma, then we start a 
BA, so they doa BA. Most of them want to go into teaching, but I have to 
tell you that they don’t have a solid basis in the subject. The other day I was 
trying to make a point and I said, “Now look at this minimal pair here”, and 
they said, “What’s a minimal pair?” I was shocked, I said, “You mean to 
tell me you don’t know what a minimal pair is?” So I had to start from 
scratch. That’s a fundamental concept, though. But the problem is that they 
don’t do any linguistics at the University. I'll tell you frankly, what hap- 
pens is that everyone teaches what they please, in this course or that course. 


I: I don’t understand. They’re studying Tahitian without studying 
linguistics? So what is it that they do? 


WP: All they do really is methodology. They have a number of courses on 
methodology. But to my mind they are not really useful courses. 


I: Do they learn about the history and development of Tahitian and the 
other Polynesian languages? 


WP: No. All they learn is terminology. That’s why I’m telling you, some- 
times I’m shocked by what happens there. And I think it’s a shame that we, 
the few local linguists here, that we can’t seem to get along so that things 
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can move ahead. It’s everyone for themselves. And the result is that we’re 
just standing in place. 


I: And how do you see the future of reo maohi? 


WP: You might be surprised but I'll tell you frankly that, as far as the fu- 
ture of Tahitian is concerned, I don’t see where we’re going. First of all, 
young people aren’t interested. Secondly, the students who come out of 
university, all they’re interested in is the piece of paper they’ re getting. Then 
we’ ve got the problem of the CAPES, which is not recognized. Then there 
are all the promises made by both the territorial and the metropolitan gov- 
ernments. Well, that’s all they are, promises, as far as I can see, they’re 
never going to be translated into reality. So I’m rather pessimistic about the 
future. 


I: I understand that many people leave the islands and come to settle in 
Papeete. Do you think that Tahitian, as the lingua franca, is displacing or 
even replacing a number of other vernacular languages? 


WP: Absolutely. I have students from Mangareva or the Marquesas or other 
island groups, who say, “I’m from such and such an island, but I don’t 
speak the language.” 


I: Is that something that people worry about? 


WP: Not at all .... People worry about Tahitian but nothing is done. On 
the other hand, the Marquesans are a little different. When Tahitian was 
declared the official language, they said, “What about Marquesan?” When 
the Tahitian Academy was created, they reacted and said they wanted a 
Marquesan Academy. When we had the Arts Festival, they wanted to have 
a Marquesan Festival. They’re very active when it comes to cultural issues. 


I: So let’s say we’re in the Marquesas in a primary school. Will the teacher 
always use Marquesan, the children’s mother tongue? 


WP: Ifthe teacher is from the island, yes. But there’s another problem in 
the Marquesas which is that there are two different languages, one spoken 
in the North and one in the South. And within each one there’s different 
dialects too, with different vocabulary, in particular. Now if the teacher is 
from Tahiti, then Tahitian will be used. 


I: So it’s not always possible to stick to the letter of the law and always use 
the child’s mother tongue. 
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WP: No. I know acase ofa little Chinese girl. She just came to Tahiti. She 
comes to school and she doesn’t know a single word of French. So what do 
you do? You can’t speak French to her, you can’t speak Tahitian. So there 
might be an official policy but in practice you can’t always stick to it. 


I: So we have the urban context where there are lots of children with differ- 
ent mother tongues, and this heterogeneity means that you can’t always use 
the children’s first language as the medium of instruction. On the other 
hand, you have the children from the other island groups where many teachers 
are not from the islands, so the children cannot always be taught in their 
mother tongue either. 


WP: That’s right. In any case, in the islands they learn Tahitian at school 
and through the radio and these days through television also. 


I: So would you call what you have in the schools a bilingual system? 


WP: Yes, that’s what it is and that’s what it must be. There are some who 
see this as a danger for the Tahitian language. But then—maybe you won't 
believe this—there are people who think that Tahitian is going to be the 
international language of the Pacific ... but I don’t think that’s going to 
happen. 


This interview was conducted in French, then translated, by France Mugler. 
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Abare, Greg R. 142-153 
adult education 17, 30, 147, 157, 162, 163 see 
also literacy adult 
Advanced Studies 128 
AIDAB 125 
Ajié (New Caledonia) 78, 80, 81, 83, 84 
algorithm 40 
Alofi 111 
American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions 
19 
Samoa see Samoa American 
Anglican church 165, 195 
Anglo-American culture 224 
anglophone 246, 249 
anthropology 130 
apostrophe 295 
ARC Multifunctional Resource Center 31 
Asian Development Bank 28 
Assembly of the Loyalty Islands Province 82, 90 
attitudes to 
colonial languages (English, French) 7, 19, 93 
code switching 94, 95, 98, 99 
first lang 238, 241 
Pidgin 155, 156, 166, 196 
vernacular 3, 6, 7, 19, 20, 29, 77, 78, 82, 95, 
233, 234, 249; Bislama 163, 167, 250, 260- 
263; Cook Is Maori 139-141; Marshallese 
65; NZ Maori 209, 216-218; Pijin 6, 192; 
Samoan 234, 238; Tongan 131-134 
Australia 1, 2, 104, 105 
Austronesian language family 2, 11, 12, 84 
Avarua school (Cook Islands) 139 
baccalauréat exam 81, 84, 88-90, 290 
Baha’i faith 166 
Balawa, Vilisi 137-141 
Basic Education for Life Skills programme 
(BELS) module 116 
Basque 84 
Bauan dialect, Fiji 97, 98, 276, 279, 282, 283 
Bazaar Hindustani 280 
Bender, B.W. 36-75 
Benton, Richard A. 209-227 
Bible 16, 17, 38, 60, 71, 74, 77, 81, 82, 108, 
111, 137, 140, 143, 178, 193, 201, 203, 205, 
207, 231, 237, 289; translation 24, 38, 196, 
201, 275 


Society in the South Pacific 192, 193 

Bihari dialects of India 280 

Bilingual education 21-31, 87, 88, 114, 115, 212- 
215,233, 277,283,295, 299 

Bilingual Education 
Program for Micronesia (BEPM) 22 
Assistance in Micronesia (BEAM) 28, 31 
Teacher Training (BETT) 22 

bilingualism 5, 18, 28, 29, 87, 88, 93-95, 100, 
113, 115-117, 133, 137, 167, 193, 209, 210, 
223, 233-237, 241, 280, see dictionary 

Billiet 38-40 

Bishop Patteson Theological College 191-194, 
207, 208 

Bislama (Vanuatu) 3-5, 155, 158, 163-167, 194- 
196, 202, 245-257, 259-272; grammar 
263-265, 270; literacy 248, 268; medium of 
instruction 164-166, 245, 249, 261-265; Old 
Testament 193; written 248, 268-269 

Blaise Pascal High School (New Caledonia) 78 

Braj dialect of India 280 

Breton 84, 296 

Britain 1, 245, 246, 251 

broadcasting 30, 214, 217, 239 

Broken (Torres Strait Creole) 194, 195, 202 

Caledonian Office for Oceanic Cultures 82 

California 26 

Cantonese 218, 219, 275 

Capelle, A. 36-75 

Cargill, David 276 

cargo literacy 143 

Carolinian 13,24 

Castilian Spanish 17 

Catalan 84 

Catholic church 16, 17, 27, 74, 147, 156, 276, 
291 

Centre Territorial de Recherches et de Documen- 
tation Pédagogiques 293, 294 

Certificat d’ Aptitude Professionnelle a 1’Enseigne- 
ment Secondaire CAPES 297, 298 

Chamorro 11-13, 16, 17, 19, 24, 26, 27, 30, 37; 
literacy 27; literature 17; official 19 
Language and Culture Program 22, 24 
Language Commission 24, 29 

chanting 29, 129 

Chinese characters 18, see Cantonese, Mandarin 

Christian Brethren Church 157 
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Christianity-t 11 

church 5, 6, 17, 82, 108, 109, 111, 137, 147, 156, 
160, 165, 193, 207, 210, 231, 237, 252, 294 
language 5, 6, 16, 60, 81, 108, 156 

Chuuk State (FSM) 14, 17, 19, 20, 24 

Chuukese 14, 17, 21, 26, 30, 37; Lagoon 
Chuukese 13, Chuukic language 12-14 

circumflex accent 294 

code-switching 93-100, 130, 139, 191, 281, 282; 
see also language shift 

College of Micronesia (COM) 52, 58, 70 see also 
College of the Marshall Is; Community Col- 
lege of Micronesia 

College of the Marshall Is 30, 68, 70 

colonial languages 3, 5 see English, French 

colonizing powers 3, 94, 277 

Commonwealth of the Northern Mariana Islands 
(CNMI) 1, 11, 14, 16, 19, 20, 24, 27, 30 

communalects 278-279 282, 284 

community literacy programmes 143-149, 235 

Community College of Micronesia (CCM) 39, 70, 
q2 

Compacts of Free Association 11,21, 24-26 

computer 30, 40, 57, 60, 61, 63-65, 71, 193, 223 

Congress of Micronesia 48 

conjunctions 266 

contact languages 4, 14, 16 

context 202-205 

Cook Islands 3, 137-141, 230 

Correspondence School, Wellington 113 

Corsican 84, 296 

creative writing 198 

creoles 2, 4, 13, 194-196, 250, 262, 266 

Crowley 246, 247, 249-253, 258-272 

culture 7, 20, 28, 46, 126, 132, 158, 182, 183, 
222, 225, 232, 233; Cook Is 137; Fiji 276, 
282; Maori 218, 222, 223; Melanesia 82; New 
Caledonia 78-84, 88, 89; Samoa 6, 231-238; 
Solomon Is 192; Tahiti 298; Tonga 121-136; 
Tuvalu 107; 

curriculum 6, 20, 28-31, 56, 64, 79, 80, 83, 87, 
95, 106, 109, 111, 115, 117, 123, 125, 127- 
130, 133, 134, 164, 191-193, 208, 215, 
218-220, 230, 233, 234, 237, 238, 240, 241, 
249, 253, 255, 259, 264, 276, 290 
development 22, 24, 121, 126, 128 

Curriculum 
Development Committee for Tongan Studies 
123, 128 
Development Division of NDOE (PNG) 158 


Development Unit (Tonga) 121-125, 128 
/Learning/Training Center (Marshall Is) 43, 52 

dance 127, 129, 132, 183 

Davies, R. 113 

deaf 53, 54, 231 

Deixonne law 80, 84, 292 

Department of Maori Affairs (NZ) 211,214 

diacritics 38, 46, 60, 65 

dialects 14, 90, 96, 97, 103, 108-110, 137, 139, 
158, 245, 265, 276-279, 290 

dictionaries 18, 22, 37, 40, 43, 55, 196 
bilingual 37, 40; Marshallese/English 37-75; 
Niuean/English 116 
monolingual 57; Bislama 252, 261; English 
196; Fijian 51, 57, 283; Marshallese 67; 
Niuean 116; Pijin 192 

Direction de |’Enseignement Provincial Iles 
(DEPIL) New Caledonia 83, 85 

Drehu (New Caledonia) 79-81, 83, 84 

dual medium school 223 

Dunedin 231 

Early Childhood 
Development Unit 219 
Division, Ministry of Education NZ 238 
Education Movement 241 
Samoan Language Programme 238 

East Sepik Council of Women (ESCOW) 149 

East-West Center 31 

education 1-9, 17-19, 26, 77-91, 152, 155-175, 
232, 273, 276; see also adult; formal; non-for- 
mal; pre-school; primary; secondary; tertiary 

Education 
Commission (Fiji) 277 
Policy Statement (Cook Is) 137 
Review Office (NZ) 216, 219 
Systems Planning and Management (ESPAM) 
116 

Enga (PNG) 2 

English 3-7, 14, 16, 17, 20, 21, 25-28, 38, 51, 
53, 65, 77, 93, 94, 97-100, 105, 111-117, 128, 
130, 133, 134, 137, 140, 141, 155, 159, 166- 
169, 173, 178, 179, 183, 192-202, 206, 211, 
212, 216, 219-221, 225, 230, 233, 234, 238- 
241, 247, 248, 250-254, 259, 260, 264-269, 
276-284, 290, 291; literacy 27, 30, 158, 160- 
162, 185, 192, 197; oral 217; written 131, 217, 
275 
lingua franca 20, 275 
second language 22, 55, 115, 116, 233, 281 
medium of instruction 20, 27, 28, 93, 95, 103, 
104, 111, 114, 121, 130, 131, 156, 157, 159- 
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163, 193, 209, 246, 247, 251, 273, 277, 281, 
295 
official language 3, 93, 246 
tourist lang 20 
English-lexifer pidgin 260 
ethnic community 231 
ethnolinguistic 229, 231, 232, 236, 289; vitality 
229-237 
Evangelical Lutheran Church of PNG 156 
examinations 87-90, 98, 104, 115, 117, 122-126, 
129-134, 139, 140, 290, 291 
expressive arts 127 
faasamoa 231 
Fairbairn-Dunlop, Peggy 230, 232 
Federated States of Micronesia (FSM) 13, 16, 20, 
24-28, 30, 70 
Fetui, Vavao 229-243 
Fifth Form Certificate (Samoa) 237 
Fiji 2, 57, 58, 93-100, 105, 109, 131, 273-286 
Baat see Fiji Hindi 
Dictionary Project 283, see dictionary 
English 96, 281 
Hindi 4, 276, 279-280, 283, 284 
Fijian language 2-4, 51, 97-100, 269, 273, 275- 
283; colloquial 96, 279; literacy 276; standard 
97, 282-284 
Fijians 3, 275, 278, 282 
first language 28, 79-83, 89, 93, OS, 139. 157, 
192, 233-241, 248, 252, 279, 282, 290, 298, 
299 
English 115, 137, 139, 197 
medium of instruction 241, 276, 299 
fluency level 210 
foreign language 31,219, 247 
Form 5 Leaving Exam (Tonga) 132 
formal education 1, 5, 6, 27, 29, 64, 66, 78, 79, 
82, 85, 95, 100, 110, 130, 145, 160, 163, 166- 
168, 173, 209, 212, 229-243, 245-257, 
259-262, 270, 275-277, 280, 283 
France 1, 78, 82, 84, 95, 245, 246, 291-293; 
French Government 78 
francophone 246-249, 254 
French 3, 5, 7, 8, 77, 80-82, 84, 87, 89, 95, 155, 
195, 210, 216, 219, 247, 248, 252, 253, 260, 
266-268, 290, 291, 295-297, 299; medium of 
instruction 88, 163, 246, 247 see also 
francophone 
French Polynesia 1, 5, 289-299; history 291 
French University of the Pacific (UFP) 84, 289, 
292-297 


French-medium schools see francophone 

Funafuti 105 

Gentry, Pamela 176-189 

Geraghty, Paul 276-280 

German 3, 16, 31, 216, 219, 279 

Germany 1, 18, 19 

Gibson, Robert, Trust Territory 21 

Giles, Bourhis and Taylor 229 | 

glottal stop 295 

government language see official language 

government policy see language use policy 

grammar 4, 18, 30, 50, 61, 65, 110, 423, 129. 
183, 194-196, 198-206, 250, 252, 259, 261, 
265, 270, 279 

grave accent 295 

Greek 252 

Grey Lynn Primary School, Auckland 233, 234 

group participation 182 

Guadalcanal 193 

Guam 1, 11, 16, 19, 20, 25-27, 30 see also 
Chamorro; Guam Humanities Council 13 

Gujerati 275, 276 

Hakka (Chinese language) 290, 293 

Halamahaga Primary (Niue) 114 

handicraft 16, 115, 125, 127, 129, 132 

Harwood, Giles and Bourhis 232 

Hawai‘i 26, 37, 54 

Hawaiian 38, 279 

high school see secondary level education 

Higher Leaving examination (Tonga) 122, 124 

Hillary College, Auckland 229, 233, 234, 231 

Hindi 
Fiji Baat see Fiji Hindi 
standard 4, 273-283 

Hindustani 280; Bazaar Hindustani 280 

hira-gana characters (Japanese) 18 

Hiri Motu (Police Motu) 4, 158 

Honiara Preschool Association 162 

Iaai 84 

identity 225, 230-236 

Ielemia, Kasi 102-110 

Ilocano 13 

immigrants 218, 232, 239 

in-service training 109, 221, 234 

Indian dialects 280 

Indians see Indo-Fijians 

indigenous languages see vernacular languages 

Indo-Fijians 275-280, 282 

Indonesia 11, 12 

Inoke language (PNG) 157 
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Institut 
des Langues Orientales, Paris 292 
National des Langues et Civilisations 
Orientales, Sorbonne 292 

Institute of the Linguistic Society of America 43 

Integral Development Education Action Services 
(IDEAS) 147, 149 

Integrated Teaching of Mother-Tongues (EILM) 
81, 83, 90 

integration of vernacular into schools 80, 85, 87 

IQ tests 115 

Japan 1, 18, 54 

Japanese 3, 13, 14, 16, 18, 19, 25,31, 216, 219, 
248, 290 

Kanak 78, 82 
Cultural, Scientific and Technical Office see 
Caledonian Office for Oceanic Cultures 
Culture Development Agency 82 
languages 84 

kata-kana characters (Japanese) 18 

katoalu 126 

Khariboli dialect of India 280 

kindergarten see preschool 

Kiribati 17, 109; language 12, 13, 275, 278 

Kisim Save Tok Pisin Literacy programme (PNG) 
157 

kohanga reo 211-212, 221-223, 238 

Kohanga Reo National Trust 221 

koine 4, 279 

Kosraean 12, 13, 17, 19,27, 37 

kura kaupapa maori 212-214, 221-224 

Lakeba dialect 276 

language (as opposed to dialect/creole) 194, 279 

language 28, 78, 79, 82, 129, 130, 132, 183, 225, 
231, 236-238, 241, 248, 265, 268, 291 
development 116, 268 
endangered languages 29, 72 
erosion 209 
loss 210 
medium of instruction 8, 17-19, 282; 
official vs actual 163, 247, 280-283, 295 
nest see kohango reo 
of administration 232 
of governmenvt/official: Bislama 246-248, 260; 
Chamorro 19; Cook Is Maori 137; English 20, 
93, 103, 191, 246, 273, 275 French 246; NZ 
Maori 214; Tahitian 292; vernacular 3 
preservation 31, 65 
programmes 234, 237 
shift 19, 26, 29, 30, 230, 236 see also code- 
switching 


teaching 273-286 
use policies 19-21, 28, 29, 66, 68, 78, 81, 85- 
90, 93, 97, 103, 115, 130, 131, 137, 143, 
149-152, 156-158, 209-222, 245-251, 260, 
277-283, 290-295, 299 

Language 
and Literacy Consultancy Group UPNG 158 
and Literacy Section of NDOE (PNG) 158 
Board (Tuvalu) 106-109 
Commission (Guam) 30 
Commission (Marshall Is) 68 
other than English (LOTE) 96, 240, 248 
other than English and Maori (LOTEM) 240, 
241 

Latin 219, 252, 264 

Lee, Ernest W. 190-208 

legends 40 

legislation 30, 67, 78, 79, 84, 90, 103, 215, 246 
see also language use policies 

Léonard, Sam Drilé 77-91 

lexicon 4, 13, 14, 99, 108, 110, 166, 167, 195, 
196, 198, 220, 224, 234, 250, 252, 253, 261- 
265, 270, 278-280 

lingua franca 3-5, 20, 21, 155, 158, 193, 251, 
273-277, 280, 291, 298 

linguistic 
community 20, 177, 178, 184, 231, 236, 240, 
| 
diversity 275-283 
minority 230, 239 

linguistics 22, 29, 37, 41, 129, 130, 222, 224, 
260, 262, 264, 265, 270, 289, 292, 294-297 

Linguistics Institute (Marshall Is) 43 

linguists 13, 21, 22, 47, 50, 259, 261, 276, 295, 
297 

literacy 9, 16-20, 24, 27-31, 38, 74, 78, 116, 143- 
153, 156-162, 165-167, 177-189, 192, 193, 
207, 223, 234, 247, 275; adult 27, 29, 144, 
149, 157, 162-165, 248; basic 31, 159, 181, 
192, 206, 207, 221, 234, 235, 276 
illiteracy 206 
programmes 143-146, 152, 157, 165, 177- 
183, 221 
statistics 276 

Literacy 
and Awareness Council PNG 158 
and Awareness Secretariat (LAS) PNG 150- 
152, 158, 159 
Association of Solomon Is (LASI) 162, 163, 
178, 180 
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Association of Vanuatu 166 

literature 6, 74, 290; Fijian 276, 278; Micronesian 
29; Solomon Is 192; vernacular 184, 185 

local languages see vernacular languages 

London Missionary Society (LMS) 77, 111, 113 

Loyalty Island 77, 83 

Lui, Iris Bella 111-119 

Lutheran Church 156 

Lynch, John 1-9, 244-257 

macrons 295 

Magahi dialect of India 280 

Maithili dialect of India 280 

Malaita, Solomon Is 251 

Malaki-Williams, Afamasaga Malia 229-243 

Malayalam language 275, 276 

Mana College, Wellington 233, 234 

Mandarin 216, 218,278 

Mangarevan 290, 298 

Mangubhai, F. 277 

Manukayasi, Vincent B. 142-153 

Maori 
Education Foundation (NZ) 211 
/English bilingual programme 211 
language: 
Cook Islands 137-141, 219, 233, 235, 239, 
279; Bible 140 as medium of instruction 139 
New Zealand 8, 209-227, 231, 240, 279, 296; 
history 223; medium of instruction 213, 215- 
217, 220, 222, 224 
Language Commission (NZ) 210, 214, 221, 
222, 224 
people 211, 231,232 

Marathi 276 

Marquesas 290, 291, 293, 298 

Marshall Islands 5, 17, 19, 20, 24-26, 30, 45, 68, 
70, 73; history 64 

Marshallese 12-14, 17, 21, 24, 27, 30, 37-75; 
Bible 60, 71, 74; grammar 44, 49, 56, 64, 72, 
i: 
Lang Commission 30, 60, 61, 65-67, 71, 73, 
74 
Committee on Spelling Marshallese 38 

materials see reading/instructional materials 

mathematics 159, 239, 295 

media 5, 22, 116, 127, 137, 221, 232, 247, 260, 
273, 275, 296 

Melanesia 2, 5, 14, 77 

Melanesian 
Cultural Institute 82 
pidgin 3, 4, 155-175, 194-197, 245, 248, 273; 
history 195-196; see Bislama, Pijin, Tok Pisin 


vernaculars 2, 90, 259 
metalanguage 263-268, 270, 271 
Methodists 276 
Micronesia 1, 5, 11-35, 273 
Micronesian 
Congress 21 
Language Institute 30 
languages 11-35 
migration 11, 26, 30, 230 see also immigrants 
Ministry of Maori Development (New Zealand) 
213 
missionaries 3, 5, 11-35, 77, 81, 143, 275-277, 
291 
Mission aux Langues et Cultures Régionales 
(New Caledonia) 80, 83, 85 
MOC (Micronesian Occupational College), 70 
Mokilese 37, see Mwoakiloa 
monolingual 114, 184,210, 221, 237 
Monu Primary 113, 114 
Morocco 94, 99 
morphology 14, 69, 263, 266, 280 
Mortlockese 13, 14, 17 
mother tongue see first language 
Motu (Port Moresby) 4 
Mugler, France 1-9, 273-287 
multiculturalism 218 
multilingualism 2, 4-5, 8, 93, 237, 248, 273 
multiracial 93, 282 
music 16, 183 
Mwoakiloa 13 
Nanumea dialect (Tuvalu) 108 
national language: Bislama 163, 245-257, 260; 
Cook Is Maori 137; Pijin 191; Vanuatu 260 
National 
Council of Women (Vanuatu) 165 
Kommunity Development Trust (NKDT) 
(Vanuatu) 166 
Literacy and Awareness programme (PNG) 
157 
Samoan Council 240 
Spiritual Assembly of the Baha’i faith 165 
native languages see vernacular languages 
Nauruan 12, 13 
Nazareth Apostolic Centre 162 
Nengone (New Caledonia) 80, 83, 84 
New Caledonia 1, 3, 77-91 see also Kanak 
New Zealand 1, 2, 8, 46, 55, 56, 104-106, 111- 
114, 116, 125, 127, 128, 133, 134, 209-227, 
229-243, 277 
Bursary exam 140 
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Council for Educational Research (NZCER) 
210 
Scholarship scheme 114 
School Certificate exam 124, 129, 140, 237, 
240 
system of education 117, 140, 240 
University Entrance exam 125, 130 
newspapers 19, 24, 184, 185, 193, 235-237, 253, 
280 
Niue 2, 5, 111-119, 230 
Dictionary Project 116 
Lang Commission 116 
Side School 113 
Niuean 111-119, 219, 233, 239; medium of in- 
struction 111-119 
non-formal education 157, 162-166, 173 
non-government organizations 9, 143-146, 150, 
152, 160, 162, 165, 166, 248 
non-standard varieties 95, 96, 254, 255 
Northern Marianas College (NMC) 30 
Northwest Regional Laboratory 31 
Noumea 79 
nouns 266, 280 
Nuclear Micronesian languages 12-14 
numeracy 116, 165 
object 49, 50, 144, 204 
Occitan 84 
Oceanic languages 12, 13, 14, 83 
Office 
for Regional Languages and Cultures (MLCR) 
80, 83, 85 
of Territorial and International Affairs, (OTIA) 
US 66 
Ontong Java, Solomon Is 177-189 
oral literature: Fijian 278 
oratory contests 30 
orthography 16, 17, 20,21, 29, 30, 108, 109, 168, 
192, 196, 253-255, 263, 267, 275, 294, 295; 
Marshallese 38-44, 46, 50, 52, 53, 55, 58, 60, 
64-67, 69, 72; Committee on Spelling Mar- 
shallese 38 
Pacific 
and Asian Linguistics Institute UH (PALI) 14, 
21, 51; dictionary 30 
Area Language Materials (PALM) 22, 24 
creoles see creoles 
Island Bilingual Bicultural Association 30 
Islanders 230-235, 240 
Islands 239, 240 
Education Resource Centre 233 


languages 233-236, 239, 240, 259, 269, 
283 
Literacy Levels (PILLS) tests 116 
Ministries (PIM) (PNG) 159; Tok Pisin 
Prep-school programme 167 
Language Development Project 38 
pidgins see Pidgin, Pijin, Tok Pisin 
Postsecondary Education Council (PPEC) 
61, 62 
Region Educational Laboratory 31 
Science Congress 55 
Secondary School Certificate (PSSC) 125 
Paici (New Caledonia) 79, 80, 83, 84 
Palau (Republic of) 11, 16, 18-20, 24-27, 70 
Palauan 11-13, 27, 30, 37 
PALI see Pacific & Asian Linguistics Institute 
Papeete 290, 291, 298 
Papua New Guinea 2-4, 143-153, 155-157, 167, 
173, 193, 248, 251-253, 273 
Integral Human Development Trust (PNG 
Trust Inc) 143-146, 148, 152, 158, 162, 166 
see PNG Integral Human Development Trust 
Parliamentary Select Committee on Maori Affairs 
221 
Peace Corps see US Peace Corps volunteers 
pedagogy 20, 222, 292 
Penrhyn (Cook Is) 137, 139 
People’s Republic of China 218 
Permanent Regional Technical Commission 79 
Philippines 11, 12, 18 
phonemes 39, 40 
phonetics 292 
phonology 14, 196, 263, 267 
physical education 159 
Pidgin 2-5, 163, 194-195, 250, 252, 262; lingua 
franca 155; as a medium of instruction 155, 
251; written form 196 
Pidgin Hindustani 280 
Pijin Solomon Is 4, 6, 155, 158, 160, 161, 164, 
178, 191-208, 245; literacy 197-198, 206, 
207; literature 192; as a medium of instruc- 
tion 161, 162, 191, 193; New Testament 
191-193, 197, 203; Old Testament 193; writ- 
ten form 197-198, 207 
Literacy Project 162 
Pingalapese 13 
Pitcairn 2 
plural forms 49, 196, 200 
Pohnpei State 13, 17, 19, 24 
Pohnpeian 13, 17, 26, 30 
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Pohnpeic languages 12, 13 

Police Motu see Hiri Motu 

politico-linguistic situation 245-247 

politics 43-59, 213, 217, 245, 252 

Polynesia 5, 6, 13, 177, 219, 233, 239, 273, 290, 
291 

Polynesian languages 13, 216, 218, 219, 224, 
293, 297; Languages Forum 224 

Pomare IV 
High School, Tahiti 289 
Queen of Tahiti 291 

Ponapean 37 

Port Vila, Vanuatu 283 

pre-school 80, 86-88, 116, 149, 152, 157-159, 
166, 168, 169, 173, 185, 211, 216, 219, 221, 
222, 241, 248 
Vanuatu Preschool Association 166 

Presbyterian church 165 

primary 
language see first language 
school 79-81, 83, 85-89, 104, 109, 111-119, 
127, 128, 131, 139, 140, 149, 156, 163, 164, 
191, 209, 215, 218, 221, 233, 235, 239, 247, 
249, 253, 260, 263, 289-294, 298 

printing 17, 275 

pronouns 48-50, 61, 198-202, 270; number 198, 
200, 201; inclusive/exclusive 61, 199, 200, 
202 

pronunciation 168, 197, 198, 234 

Protestant church 11-35, ]74, 246, 289-291, 294 

Proto-Micronesian 47 

proverbs 46, 123, 126, 223, 278 

Provincial Island Education Board see Direction 
de |’Enseignement Provincial Iles (DEPIL) 

public education see adult education 

Public Service Commission - Marshall Is 46, 65 

publishing 14, 30, 40, 42, 77-79, 88, 106, 108, 
116, 140, 185, 192, 193 

Pukapukan (Cook Is) 137, 139 

Pukoki, Winston 288-299 

Puluwatese 13, 14 

racism 252 

radio 133, 165, 217, 224, 235-237, 247, 273, 
280, 283, 299; Access Radio 236, 239; Leo o 
le Laumua 236; Radio Fiji 273; Radio 531 
236; Pacific Islander 236; Te Reo Atumotu 
1593 236 

Rapanui (Easter Island) 3 

Rarotongan (Cook Is) 137, 139, 279 

readers 18, 19,25, 107, 144, 157, 178, 180, 183, 
221, 262 


reading see literacy 
reading/instructional materials 6, 17, 19, 24, 29, 
50, 66, 79, 106, 107, 125, 127, 144, 146, 162, 
164, 165, 183-185, 192, 221; basic 17; bilin- 
gual 233; Fijian 278; Hindi 278; lack of 125, 
140, 222, 284; Pijin 192; production of 22, 
24, 26, 140, 145, 150, 151, 158, 162, 178, 
220, 289; Tahitian 293; 294; Tongan 124, 125, 
133; Tuvaluan 108; vernacular 24, 26, 31,220 
reference grammars 14, 21, 22, 30, 262; Bislama 
268, 271; Fijian 276; Marshallese (MRG) 37- 
75; Palauan 13; vernacular 37 
religion 134, 159 
reo maohi (Tahiti) 289-291, 296-298 
report writing 217,218 
Republic of 
China (Taiwan) 218 
Palau (ROP) see Palau 
Marshall Islands (RMI) see Marshall Islands 
research 161, 167, 169 
revitalization of language 220 
Rota Island (CNMI) 22 
Rotuman 275, 278 
Royal Commission on Education (NZ) 210 
Saipan, CNMI 14, 16, 26, 43, 50 
Salote, Queen of Tonga 129 
Samoa 5, 109, 131, 133, 230, 281 
American 1, 6,51 
Western 6, 51, 230, 237 
Samoan church 232 
community 232, 239, 238 
language 2, 3, 6, 218, 219, 229-243, 279, 
281; medium of instruction 281 
Samoans 229, 230, 235, 238, 239, 241 
Santo, Vanuatu 261 
Sanvitores, Father Diego Luis de 16 
Sapwuafik Atoll 13 
Satawalese 13 
school system see formal education 
schools 17, 18, 25, 37, 77, 103-110, 206, 210, 
211, 233, 260, 276, 277, 284, 291-293 
Schutz, A. 58 
second language 28, 207, 247; Cook Is Maori 
141; English 281; French 89; Tahitian 293 
acquisition 19, 28, 29, 89, 93-95, 100, 155, 
173, 191, 216, 223 
literacy 19, 207 
medium of instruction 247 
secondary education 20, 28, 80, 81, 84-90, 105, 
106, 115-117, 125, 127, 130, 131, 134, 140, 
141, 149, 209, 215, 216, 218-220, 223, 233, 
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235, 239, 247-249, 259-264, 278, 289-291 
Secondary School Polynesian Festival 236, 238 
self-esteem 23 1, 233-236 
semantics 4, 266, 268, 270 
short story writing 184 
Shudh Hindi see Hindi (standard) 

Siegel, Jeff 154-175 

sign language 52; American 53 
singular forms 49, 196 

social 

network 230 

science curriculum 121-123, 127 

studies 159, 239 
values 233 
Social Science Research Institute of the Univer- 

sity of Hawai‘i 37 
Society Island 297 
sociolinguistics 240 
Solomon Islands 3, 4, 6, 155, 158, 160-164, 173, 

177-189, 191-208, 248, 251, 252, 273; his- 

tory 192; Christian Association (SICA) 162, 

178, 191, 193; Pijin Translation Project 192, 

193, 197 

Development Trust 192 

Pijin see Pijin 

Translation Advisory Group (SITAG) 191, 193 
Sonsorolese 13, 16 
South Pacific Commission 20 

English Teaching Centre 50 
Spain 1, 17, 18 
Spanish 3, 13, 16-18, 31, 216, 218, 219, 248, 

290 
spelling: morphemic 70; phonemic 41; phonetic 

70; see also orthography 
Spencer, Mary L. 10-35 
standardization 30, 38, 40, 44, 58, 60, 67, 70, 

95, 96, 108-110, 196, 197, 235, 240, 250, 252- 

255, 263, 275, 278, see also non-standard 

varieties 

pronunciation 197 

spelling 64, 65, 70, 74, 183, 192, 196, 197 
State Secretary for Overseas Departments and 

Territories (DOM/TOM) (New Caledonia) 78 
STEP Project 125, 131 
stories 40, 107, 140, 145, 183-189 
story-telling 29 
streaming 88-90, 114, 115 
Summer Institute of Linguistics 157, 158, 165, 

166, 178, 191 
Suva, Fiji 50, 275 


syllabus see curriculum 

syntactic 14 

Tagalog 13 

Tahiti 3, 5, 290, 291 

Tahitian 
Academy 289, 295, 296, 298 
foreign lang 291; history 297; language 84, 
289-299; medium of instruction 289, 290; oral 
290; written 290, 294 

Taiwai 218 

Tamata, Apolonia 92-101 

Tamil 275, 276, 278 

Te Reo Maori 233 

Te Tau o te Reo Maori (Maori Language Year) 
eA 

teacher training 6, 24, 83, 85, 109, 110, 127, 221, 
278 
colleges 86, 109, 140, 291, 293, 294 

Teachers’ Training College (Tonga) 126-128, 132 

television 20, 217, 273, 299 

Telugu 275, 276, 278 

Territorial Centre for Pedagogical Research and 
Documentation (CTRDP) 79, 83, 293 

tertiary level education 8, 80, 81, 83-85, 116, 117, 
140, 141, 149, 194, 235, 238, 262, 298 

TESL 161 

textbooks 18, 20, 25, 107, 140 

Thaman, Konai Helu 120-136 

third language 290 

Tok Pisin (PNG) 4, 155-158, 167, 168, 194-196, 
245, 252, 253; medium of instruction 156, 159, 
160 

Tok Ples 158 

Tokelauan 219, 239 

Tonga 1, 121-136, 230, 259, 275 
High School 130, 131 

Tongan 
language 3, 122, 123, 126, 128-130, 219, 233, 
235, 239, 269, 270, 279; history 129; litera- 
ture 129; medium of instruction 130, 131 
Secondary School Leaving exam 124 
Studies 121-136 
Teachers’ College 127, 128 

Topping, Donald 13, 50, 53, 56, 58 

TPPS (PNG) 158-160 

translation 41, 162, 178, 192-206, 235, 265, 293; 
Bible 24, 38, 196, 201, 275; 

Translation Advisory Group 178 

Treaty of Waitangi 209 

Trukese see Chuukese, Trukic see Chuukic 
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Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands 11, 19, 37 
Tuamotus 290 
tutor training 221 
Tuvaluan 103-110, 275, 278; medium of instruc- 
tion 103, 104, 109 
Ulithian 13, 16 
UNESCO Convention against Discrimination in 
Education 239 
Union of Moderate Parties (Vanuatu) 246 
United Nations 19 
Development Programme (UNDP) 121, 128 
United States of America 1, 2, 11-35, 43, 56, 96, 
197 
Peace Corps volunteers 49, 55, 64, 68, 97, 104 
territories 1 
Université Frangaise du Pacifique see French 
University of the Pacific 
University 
of Auckland 238 
of Guam 28-31 
of Hawai‘i 21,22, 38, 51,67; East-West Center 
see East-West Center see also Pacific & 
Asian Linguistics Institute; Social Science 
Research Institute 
of Papua New Guinea 162, 166 
of the South Pacific 121, 128, 131, 270, 284; 
Certificate in Pacific Language Studies 262; 
Fijian Studies 284; Hindi Studies 284; In- 
stitute of Education 121; Pacific Languages 
Unit 261; School of Education 121; Univer- 
sity Extension 271; Vanuatu Centre 261 
urbanization 209, 210 
Urdu 275, 276, 278 
Vaitupu dialect (Tuvalu) 108 
Vanu’aku Party 246 
Vanuatu 1, 4, 5, 155, 158, 163-166, 173, 193, 
194, 245-257, 259, 260-262, 273; independ- 
ence 246; national language 260 
Language Planning Conference 163 
National Council of Chiefs 163 
Preschool Association 166 
verbs 45, 47, 69, 144, 203-206, 279, 280; active, 
passive 204; transitive, intransitive 203-206 
vernacular/indigenous language: Bible 24; dic- 
tionaries 21, 37; lingua franca 156, 209; 
literacy 27, 66, 116, 177-189, 192, 197; lit- 
erature 22, 129, 185; medium of instruction 
88, 113-116, 131, 157, 161, 247, 249, 259, 
276, 277, 280, 282, 284, 295; oral 31; read- 
ing materials 20, 21, 22, 24, 107, 110, 117, 


140; written 21, 22, 31, 66 
Vernacular 
Prep School 157 
Language Office (BLV), New Caledonia 78, 
79, 82, 83 
Victoria University, Wellington 238 
video 29, 127 
Vila, Vanuatu 261 
Village Services program (VSP) (PNG) 149, 151, 
152 
vocabulary see lexicon 
development 8, 295, 296 
vowels 14, 39, 295 
Waleaian 13 
Wallis and Futuna 1 
Wayan dialect (Fiji) 279 
Wellington 218, 230, 231 
Maori Language Board 214 
Western Malayo-Polynesian languages 
(Chamorro & Palauan) 11, 12 
Western Samoa see Samoa Western 
whole language approach 197 
Woleaian 14, 37 
women 9, 27, 162, 177-189, 206-208, 211 
word lists 30, 50, 52, 53 
World 
Bank 148 
Vision 164-166 
War One 18 
War Two 19, 20, 78, 81, 82, 209 
written language 3, 16, 18, 19, 29, 37, 159, 192, 
196, 223, 234 
Yap State (FSM) 16, 18, 19, 21 
Yapese 12, 14,37 
Yasawa dialect (Fiji) 98 
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